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Unilnlornlist? Or one-sided? 
Soman ticH or survival? Kami 
Gold attends a study day held 
recently hy the Cambridge 
University 

DISARMAMENT Seminar 
and reports on recent opinion 
polls on nuclear weapons 
(page 12) 

“Did you smell the teargnH 
this morning?" Higher 
education in SOUTH 
KOREA is in a volatile at ute 
and Korean governments 
have been known in the past 
to tail aa the result of student 
proLcal. In the 11 rat. of a serieH 
of articles, William Norris 
reports from Seoul (page 12) 

Human interest: in the 
second of our series on 
ANTHROPOLOGY, 

T? Tl Mitrlin Innlr*] nf Dm 

contribution oi the biological 
anthropologists to our . 
knowledge of the earliest 
h Istory or the human species 
(page 13) 

Among the subjects of new 
books on EDUCATION 
special needs, mathematics 
and private education, to 
examinations, foreign 
students and Northern 
Ireland ( pages 19-23) 
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The war of Joseph’s ear 


Then* is a nasiy little secret war being 
waged within government at present. 
Its ostensible cause is the vlash of views 
about whether or not Sir Keith Joseph, 
tile Secretary of Slate for Eihicutiou 
and Science, should accept the rccoin- 
me tidal ions of the Litulop report uti 
validation in non -university higher 
education, lhe real issue however is 
whether or not to execute the (.‘iHiucil 
for National Academic Awards. 

The war is between Sir Keith's 
constitutional advisers, his civil ser- 
vants. and his Cons e i va live advisers. 
Mr Oliver Let win, his political adviser 
within the Department of Education 
and Science, and lii.% coterie of free- 
lance advisers gi hiding a few very 
sharp axes (the* Open University, the 
I'oly technic of North lamdnn, the (ex) 
Social Science Research Council - and 
the CNAA?). As long ago os Septem- 
ber Sir Keith’s civil servants provided 
him with u draft of u reply to Limlop. 
TTiey suggested that he reject the 
principal reeiiiiiuicndatioii in the re- 
port, that some polytechnics should be 
granted q nasi university autonomy 
and allowed to award (heir own de- 
grees, hut also that lie push the CNAA 
into allowing ilstle|icmleiit institutions 
much grcalct fleet I out. 

Sir Ki-iili | i.is lieen icluclunl to 
aivept that mlvkv. ] lc is imieli inllu- 
eneeil hy the eon itaiy whispers in his 
ear from his Conservative couilieis. 
They tell him dial the CNAA is im 
ineffective and wasteful bureaucracy 
that niusi riot lie reprieved. They sav 
lliut the council lias heeu unwilling or 
nimble to uphold proper academic 

. i. lit.. 

two social science degrees ill |«NI. 

. wljjcU had fo be'' exposed'' by HM 
Inspccttire iEUr.the C:NA 
to remedy Their unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Sir Keith's confidantes also tell 
him that the CNAA is an inefficient 
bureaucracy. I le re they cite the critical 
Price Waterhouse rejnirl which the 
council itself commissioned and the 
large cash surplus that it hits accumu- 
lated. 

It hus been a dirty little war. Sir 
Keith's unofficial advisers have used 
the press to bring extra political press- 
ure to bear on (he wavering Secretary 
of Slate, lhe most recent example was 


a particularly tendentious article in last 
week's Ht-nnoniiM which took >t hatch- 
et tvs dismember the CNAA’s reputa- 
tion. The advice offered Sir Keith by 
his civil servants has also been leaked, 
although it is difficult to sec how its 
premature revelation could he in the 
interests of those who wish the Secret- 
ary of Stale to accept that advice. 

l he central argument* of die l.imiop 
report seem to be playing little pail in 
tins war for Sir Keith's ear. The 
predominant issue does mu appear to 
he lhe academic maturity uf (he best 
polytechnics, still less the 'fundamental 
mechanism by which quality can he 
assured so thoughtfully discussed by 
Sir Norman l.imiop in an article we 
published last week- Instead it seems 
to be, for the civil servants who are 
advising the Secretary of State to reject 
l.imiop, the danger that the Depart- 
ment of Education anil Science will get 
sucked into the treacherous and infi- 
nite job ol deciding which polytechnics 
cun award their own degrees and, for 
Sir Keith's political friends who offer 
contrary advice, the alleged delin- 
quency ol tlie CNAA. The council's 
sniffy brush-off of Buckingham's over- 
tures more than Id yeaisiigo, its failure 
to iutcivene in the rNt. tumbles which 
go back at least as fur, its culpable 
acquiescence in the luiiltl-iip of un- 
wiiillcd social science degrees in 
polytechnics, its blind tulcruliou of 
leftish bias in degrees like the lliid - 
these are the damning charges which 
they are determined to press against 
the CNAA. 

lAl Wv lhe wjtlv uiicins of the Limlop 
die 1 Nl. troubles seem to have reas- 

dnrds, how they arc defined nnd how 
they are assured, is being wasted. The 
hope that the universities too might he 
drawn into it creative dialogue on these 
Issues hy linking LinJop and the 
parullc) Reynolds inquiry into uni- 
veisily standards is being abandoned. 

Yet in the end these broader issues 
will have to be addressed. Those who 
urge Sir Keith to abolish the CNAA. 
those in polytechnics who believe they 


have long outgrown the council's 
apron strings, those who cast doubt on 
the effectiveness of university arrange- 
ments for ensuring that consistently 
high academic standards are main- 
tained, they all must he able to suggest 
alternatives that work better. Ana Sir 
Keith, as the final arbiter, must chose 
between what will inevitably be con- 
flating prescript ions, lor there can be 
no logic in introducing a new valida- 
tion reigme for polytechnics which 
i dies on internal assurance of stan- 
dards while undermining the much 
mote sccuicty founded university reg- 
ime based on the same principle. 

l he Secretary of State hus already 
taken longer to consider his decision 
about Linuop's recommendations than 
it took the members of that committee 
to write their report. His decision 
cannot be delayed much longer, espe- 
cially us the cause of the delay is not 
some wide-ranging debate about the 
principles of validation but a secret 
sectarian squabble. The questions that 
Sir Keith must answer are simple. 
Does he believe that internal valida- 
tion ns practised by most universities is 
an adeiiuute guarantee of academic 
standards? If his honest answer is yes, 
he is free to scrap the CNAA. If his 
answer is no. lie must reject the central 
rei'oimuemlntionof the IJndop report. 
He must also ask a second question: 
Does the CNAA do this csscntiul job 
of external peer review effectively und 
efficiently? If his answer isyes, lie must 
leave the CNAA alone. If his answer is 
no. then he must assume the responsi- 
bility for reforming it. 

Ill .mi,. I Ik .. 1 1 1, ,S, (S , .||| i„ ; IS 

the answers ^0 these questions. In the 

effectiveness of the universities’ over- 
sight of their academic standards to 
make it impossible for him to scrap all 
external safeguards. Equally there is 
enough doubt about the effectiveness, 
and the flexibility, of the CNAA to 
make it difficult for Sir Keith to leave 
the council entirely alone. So some 
formula must be constructed that re- 
jects Lindop but hushes the CNAA. 
But why need it take so long? 


A less donnish UGC 


The committee of inquiry into the 
University Grants Committee chaired 
by Lord Cruham has only just started 
work. In recent weeks its members 


have taken evidence from present and 
past chairmen of the UGC and others 
intimately involved in that commit- 
tee's operation , but of course not even 
the fuzziest outline of their eventual 
report can he discerned at such an 
early stage. 

Nevertheless certain desirable re- 
forms must already have forced their 
attention on the Cruham committee, 
for its serious consideration if not 
automatic adoption. The first is that 
the UGC must be made leas donnish. - 
The committee must Include more lay 
people and those lay members must be 
given a stronger voice. Inevitably that 
will require some degree of politiciza- 
tion of the UGC because lay members 
must be seen as the delegates of 
powerful interests rather than token 
representatives. The style of the UGC 
must also be made less like the com- 
mon room and more like the board 
room. More lay members would help 
to bringabout Uiischange, but it would 
also require changes in the way meet- 
ings of the committee are conducted. 

' The second is that lhe tail- the UGC 
subcommittees - should not be 
allowed to wag the dog - the main 
committee. If any valid criticism can be 
made of the UGCs response to the 
cuts crisis Iti the winter or 1980/81 it is 
■that the committee allowed this re- 
sponse to be built up by a process of 
disciplinary accretion (or subtraction) 
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the details of its response. The danger 
is still there today. The new emphasis 
on selective support of research, may 


on selective support of research, may 
encourage a similarly disintegrative 
approach to planning. The UGC sub- 
committees must bfe made firmly sub-; 


ordlnutc to the main commiltc und not 
allowed la regard themselves us semi- 
inde pend cut disciplinary fiefdoms. 

The third is that lhe UGC needs a 
proper general staff with the intellec- 
tual capacity to mute this coherent 
strategy and the administrative capac- 
ity to sustain that strategy. Here the 
most obvious weakness is the character 
of the committee's secretariat. It is not 
that UGC officers urc without these 
talents - in most cases they possess 
them abundantly - but that the admi- 
nistrative style of the UGC encourages 
its officers to take a back-scat in the 
formation of policy. Traditionally this 
is seen as the prerogative of UGC 
members, with the result that the 
papers prepared for the committee 
must be among the least prescriptive in 
the public service. The solution there- 
fore is probably not to mimic the 
different administrative style of the 
National Advisory Body; nor neces- 
sarily to remove the UGC secretariat 
from the Civil Service. The aim must . 
be to nurture a more active and' 
interventionist tradition Among the 
committee's officers. 

Another important ingredient in any 
programme to give the UGC a proper 
general staff is (he need to qualify the 
power of its chairman. This proposal 
may strike some as paradoxical. But 
the UGC cannot get by as a profession- 
al planning agency on (he charisma and 
panache of its chairman.. What It needs 
is institutional dynamism that is cohe- 
rent and sustained rather than person- 
al dynamism which is certain to be 
ephemeral and Is likely to be capri- 
cious. There are great dangers in 
moving towards a position where the 
. chairman and a minority of members 
run' the show, in close contact with the 
permanent secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, while 
the majority 6ft hie committee fo re- 








duced to a condition of silent but sullen 
dissent. So a better balance must be 
sought between the UGC'6 full-time 
chairman nnd its part-time members. 

Even if the Croham committee 
accepts these three broad objectives it 
still nas to address a large number of 
detailed issues and discuss how they 
helper hinder these goals. The debate 
about whether or not the UGC secre- 
tariat should remain part of the Civil 
Service has already been mentioned. 
Here the conventional wisdom is that 
at the very least substantial recruit- 
ment of outsiders f really insiders, from 
universities) will be necessary. 
Another issue is whether the mem- 
bership of the UGC should be repre- 
sentative. To this the conventional 
wisdom is hostile, but the experience 
of the NAB suggests that open repre- 
sentation of special Interests may be a 
lesser obstacle to change than closed 
clubbability. 

But the most Important issue that, 
the Croham committee must address Is 
very simple. The UGC at present Is 
based on a traditional vifivV of the 
proper relationships between universi- 
ties and the state that is out of date. No 
future Government [Labour, 
Alliance or Conservative - is : going to 
accept that old view, find go hack to 
that old relationships Yet the constitu- 
tion, or rather. non- constitution, of the 
UGC, its donnish character, its par- 
ticular administrative style, are all 
derived from that old view and that old 
relationship. Can the character of the 
UGC be manipulated so that the 
committee can adapt to the much more 
■direct and intense relationship be- 
tween universities and the state that is 
now inevitable, without abandoning 
all political and administrative sense of 
the necessary separation between the 
: two7 That is the question that C?roham 
Statist struggle to answer.. . 


Is everybody here? Yes? Well, may I 
welcome you all . . . I’m sorry, j 

could someone close the door at the ' 

back . . . thank you very much . . . 
look, there’s really no need for 
anyone to stand . . . there ure still 
seals here In the front row . . . that’s 
line . . . yes, do come forward. Now, 
as 1 was saying, may I welcome you 
all to the Fourth Combined Confer- 
ence of University Information Offic- 
ers and Allied Trades. 1 hope that you 
all had a pleasant Journey nnd en- 
joyed what, I must say, seemed n 
particularly splendid lunch. 

Cries of "Hear, hear". 

May I open the proceedings by 
introducing our distinguished guests. 
Firstly, on my Immediate left Is Mr 
Norman Bland, (he recently 
appointed head of the Public Rela- 
tions Office of the UGC. As you will 
recall this was an appointment re- 
commended by the SCUIO. For the 
benefit of new members - and I can 
see quite n few new faces In front of 
me os I speak - that's the Standing 
Conference of University Informa- 
tion Officers. So I’m certain tlittl ull 
Qf us here,., information officers, 

only regard Mr Bland as a welc ome •' -j 
addition to our ranks, but also " J 
recognize the extraordinary complex- 
ities of the task which lies ahead of 
him and Ills team of five associates - 
no less than that of explaining and 
justifying the expenditure and dis- 
tribution of UGC money and the . 
policy thinking behind It. Mr Bland, 
may I, on behalf of this conference, 
wish you every success. 

Warm applause. 

May I now turn to my right, and with 
equal pleasure introduce another 
new face on the university Informa- 
tion scene, someone with whom we ( 
hope to have the most positive and 
creative relationship, Dr Alec 
Smoothie, the newly appointed 
CVCP PnbUc Relations Officer. Dr 
Smoothie’s task, although obviously 
related to the work of Individual 
university Information officers, and 
to the recently formed association of 
Campus University Information 
Officers and the Standing Confer- 
ence of Red Brick University In- , 
formation Officers, Is to help develop .■ 
the all-round image of the university 
system as a whole. Welcome, Dr. : • 
Smoothie. ^ ( 

ladles and V 
g^tieme6i' we h6ve a busy five days •. 
n brft rt’of iii S: a conference programme - 

■which Will Include seminars and ; - 
workshops on such diverse topics ps 
“Using Local Radio to Advantage”, 
“Updating the University Motto”, 
and “Smartening Up Your Vice !■ 
Chancellor”. . / . 

But - and this, I feel, Is by far our 
most pressing task - we have, during..:/ 
this short period together, to lay the. y. 
foundations for a sustained campaign ‘ 
which will do something to counter 
the growing, and I beUevd, perni- 
cious, belief, that the present finan*. 
dal crisis in the university system -■ 
could be most readily resolved by the • 
prompt d ismis sal of everyone, In (his - ; . 
room . . . yes, do come forward- ’ 
... there are still one or lwO ;SeatS; ,:-,,- 
left at the front . . L ’V:v> 
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Closures 

warning 

spelt out 

by John O’Lcury 

At least ei^hl polytechnics or as ninny 
ns 15 large college's might have to close 
if the Government sticks to its current 
snouting plans, lentfcisol the National 
Advisory Body told the Secretary of 
State for Ediienliiin .uni Science < 
yesterday. 

Members of the NAIl o mi mil ice 
nppiuachcd yesterday’’, showdown 
with Sir Keillt aimed with ;iu tmnlvMs 
of possible student numbers in |dS7/ 
88, nrepured by Mr John He van, the 
NAiI secretary. Tins piedicled a short- 
fall of unite lliiiii t'12 million on the 
nmmmt needed to support the same 
mmiberot students at ciiirciit levels. 

In a paper discussed hv a NAIt 
work urn gioup this week. Kir He van 
warned lluu this implied a i eduction nf 
li,TH full tunc students lluonghnul 
tin: coll cues and polytechnics, lie 
calcnhileo that this was equivalent to 
tlie entire smminl intake ot loin or live 
polytechnics, or eight to nine major 
colleges . 

At the meeting, however, lie said 
that the number of polytechnics which 
would actually be threatened was 
eight, since it was unlikely that the 
largest polytechnics would lie closed. 
“We had simply underestimated the 
ruefulness of tiic position.” Mr Bcvnn 

■ 

sight - as lhe oidcimg nl a i..|jnvely 
steady state system overlaid with some 
‘fire brigade’ action, the current round | 
is beginning to have all the characteris- 
tics of hillside forestry clearance: diffi- 
cult, potentially dangerous and need- 
ing an axe,” his paper concluded. 

The NAB secretariat has been asked 
to prepare a new paper, presenting the 
options for applying the cuts to institu- 
tions. It will consider how many col- 
leges and polytechnics might have to 
close, while a second paper will ex- 
amine the options for differentiation 
between subjects. 

Mr Bcvarvs report showed that the 
current policy of guaranteeing level 
funding and constant student numbers 
In a range of scientific and vocational 
subjects would mean cuts of more than 
58 per cent in other disciplines. If all 
subjects were treated equally, the cut 
would be 12.26 per cent. 

The economies required would be 
twice as barsh as had been predicted at 
the outset of the planning exercise for 
1987/88 because the NAB committee is 
committed to holding funding levels at 
their current value, despite a £15 
million shortfall In next year’s budget. 
Tlie cuts would be even worse if 
inflation exceeds 3W per cent^ . 

• The NAB was “disappointed In the 
lack of vision displayed in the Green 
Paper", it said in its response to the 
document . U noted that only two of its 
10 key recam m endat ions had been 
accepted without qualification and five 
had been effectively rejected. 
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hy Olp:i Wo j lift 
Scottish Correspondent 

A Scottish I lii! tier Litin.itinn Cmincil 
to run the whole system, universities as 
well as ceiili ;i| iiisiumious.mil colleges 
ol cduemiim. is ihe icnuc piece uf the 
report oMIie Scottish Tcitiaty lulue.t- 
lion Advisory Council which was pub- 
lished on MumLiy. 

All lhe council's mem he is agiee 
theie is mi m gem need toi a single 
body in plan Scottish liigln i c»luc.i- 
lion. A majority is ptepmed to go 
further and recommends ih;it this mw 
council should assume diicet icspousi- 
liility for the eight Scottish universities 
mid tliiit their funding should be trans- 
ferred hum the I Jepatt mem uf Educa- 
tion it ml Science lo the Seotlisli ( )|fjee. 

The council, however, insists tlul 
three snlcgiiiirris must Ik met before 
Midi a trmisfei truiii London to Ldin- 
luirgli is allowed it» Hike place - that 
tiic universities will still be included in 

ji United Kingdom -wide peer review 
system, that they will retain access to 
research conneil funds, and that their 
present proportion of the total uni. 

ver.il', hudi!> t ■•'.ill !•- innm' iiu 

|- l'lf I ■.. ■•.ii'.— '. 

three should close; . . 

• the big central institutions should be 
grouped In a new Scottish Institute of 
Technology; 

• The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment should plan according to (he 
higher rather than lower of its two 
variants of future student demand. ' 

The universities are split over prop- 
osals that their funding shopld come 
through a new body responsible for the 
whole of Scottish highet eduention. 


Glasgow University's principal. Sir 
Alwyn Willi.miN, "a member nf 
STEAL', has issued a persiinal suite- 
incut sup|Ku ling ilu- jiriquival. which 
omtiiidicis fiiasgtiws exiik'nce u> 
SI'I-AC that it wished in retain lund- 
mg fiuw live UmveiMiy Gv.mis Com- 
nutiec. 

Ilu- Seotlisli uiiiveisiiies aie in dan- 
ger of relegation mnv that the UC'iL' is 
discussing ratinmilj/atinn aiul coop- 
CI.IIMMI with the public sector National 
AdviMiry body, which hus no comitcr- 
pail in Scoihuid. Sii Alwyn says. 

lie siresscs die need for the rimv 
giiaraniees listed by S‘l‘liA(' but hr .1. 
Steven Watson, principal i*l Si 
Amiiews Hniveisily, said sii Alwyu's 
sialeiiH'llt "soul an absolute shiver ol 
dicad ihiouj'.li me. l-:icli of his gum an - 
lees seems us si rung as ii cobweb". 

A bailee n Uuiver:.iiy's principal, 
I'rofcssor Gauge McNicol, Inis conde- 
mned S'lliAC's proposals us an un- 
necessary leap in the dark. ”1 have 
crave reservations about tlie dangers 
involved. in being ,p idled, mvay to a 
much Iwfialler, cFnsvd.'inivn'rd looking j 

*.!• ill . u.iv UiiiVvl-.iis . r»ioi--u»:»l. \ 

.IfclllllM' J • 

hope Scotland will bc sccn as n new ( 
stabilizing force.” • , ■ 

STEAC’s vice chairman; Dr Tom. 
Bone, said tiic council had no wish to 
sec the Scottish univeisitles’ funds 
reduced or their international standmn 
decline. If the proposals went ahead, 
they would mean planning and funding 


m:*' 


m 
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Tills vintage cuke was ttmtlc hy liulvl und entering students at Brighton 
Polytechnic. On lop of the c«ke Is » vintu^v cur, construe led hy the 
st tide nl. s entirely frinn ichifi sii|>ur und «vlutlne. Car und cuke were to 
reverse Ihe iionnul Loudon to Brighton vintage cur route, to he 
uutiinued off for charity In London. The .students pictured wfflj iha— 
cake are (left to right) Danae jfnrrfup, jjnlto 
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proposedfor 
nuclear Jtib; 


change in 


Defining women’s 
studies, Hv 


being carried out openly by^arepn*:, • , . 

: ■ sentotlve i bbdy, Wjth,the SED sur- Mian pro 
rimdaring a great dcW of Its power with dent 

regard to the CIs nnd educution col- physics I a bora 
leges - subscribing m 

Bui the Association of University role in new fc 
Teachers (Scotland) has said tertiary Earlier inn 
education should be run through the group under . 
UGC and a MucNub. . W “ » pcr cc 

College of educution staff huve particle pnysi 
attacked STEAC’s recommendation 
that three of their seven colleges George W mu 

should close. Mr George Livingstone, io avoid jet 
chairman of the Association of Lectur- . 

ers in Colleges of Education In Scot- fats weex 
land, said: *Whiit appals us is that signed a i 
having accepted the cIcbt educationol rrana- ana it 
(ot tiic existing college Sc,e'« 
system, the council then roaches an Qiuncil s £ot 
insupportable view that further cop- ISIS in 


by Jon Turney, 

Science Correspondent 

physics labnratciiy Jti GcrieVfl-td other 
subscribing nations, to safeguard our 
role in new European collaborations. 

Earlier this year ji British review 
group under Sir John KendreW called 
for u 25 per cent cut in UK spending on 
particle physics. But the new under- 
secretary for higher education, Mr 
George Walden, is treading carefully 
to avoid leonardizine other agrcc- 


to avoid jeopardizing other agrec- 
ments. _ ... 

This week in Brussels Mr Walden 
signed a memorandum bringing 
France and Italy into operation of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council’s £60 million neutron source 
ISIS in Oxfordshire. And he also 
agreed with Franco, West Germany 
and Italy that Britain will contribute to 
the design and planning of. the -prop- 


by Hgaio Crequor •! 

The Goverriment fa to . Introduce 
ritrasnectivt ieahdjalion foumend the 


. retrospective Jcgudjatloit to amend tn# 

“gowl atpsa^ igram ipJsbchavJPur) 

provisions for lhe dismissed or tini- 
verslty ncudemlc staff. 

This will be part or the proposed 
new laws to limit Job tenure for 
university lecturers, details of which 
were announced this week. 

The (enure legislation will not be 
retrospective but will apply only to 
new appointments and to permanent 
staff who are promoted. Staff moving 
to another university Job of the same 


memorandum bringing grade would be able to retain tenure. 
Italy into operation of the ihe Government consultation 
d Engineering Research p^,. proposes the appointment of 


asssas* 

S.faw .1 tor Hither Education The SERC badly needs extra con- 


Future Strategy for Higher Education 
in Scotland . HMSO. £9.80. 

Details, page 6 
Leader, back page 


tributions to help run ISIS and the 
machine’s future will be decided by a 
new three -nation council intended to 
continued on page 3 
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'Concern over shortage subjects as PGCE applications fall 


by Carolyn Dempster 
Applications for Post Graduate Cer- 
tificate of Education courses across the 
binary divide are down by 20 per cent 
this year. 

The disturbing drop is reflected 
most in applications for secondary 
courses, at last. count 26.5 per cent 
lower than last year’s figures. Primary 
Courses, usually oversubscribed, are 


years. “Although we started at a good 
pace last year, we were not aware we 
were going to end up with a marked 
reduction m numbers. This year, we 
are showing a decrease right from the 
word go," he added. 

The Clearing House has received 
some 10,100 applications overaU com- 
pared to the 1984/85 figure <£12,500. 
In a good year, says Colonel Massey, 
the total number or applications might 


7 per cent m applications. Closing date 
foi 1 submissions is December 15. 

Colonel Massey, director of the; 
Central Registry and Clearing House 
which processes all PGCE applications 
for universities, polytechnics and col- 
leges and institutes of higher educa-. 
tion, said the decrease was significant 
in view of ihe fact that the 19Wj®5 
applications were the low^ for” five 


some 10,100 applications overaU com- 
pared to the 1984/85 figure ori2,500. 
In a good year, says Colonel Massey, 
the total number or applications might 
be expected to top 18,500. 

the shortage subjects of mathern ^ics, 
chemistry, physics anfi (he applied 
sciences, he “We are going to 
wpc’fclice continuing difficulty re- 
cruiting for all secondary courses,, 
with a narrowing field of recruits and a 
lower quality of applicants. 

•• A comparative analysis of applica- 


tions Tor BEd courses is more difficult 
because tfae Clearing House has 
changed its procedural methods over 
the past year. However, on the basis of 
the number of applications in on 
November 29, there was a deficit of 8 ■ 
per cent compared to the 1984/85 
notional figure. ' 

But with the deadline for applica- 
tions fast approaching, the Clearing 
House has: oeen liiunaated wjtn last- 
minute submissions. Something in the ■ 
order 6f .6,000 applications have 
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these tentative figures U does not 
appear that last year’s trend towardsa 
decreasing number of application jus 
in any way been, arrested, . added 

industrial action had 


dents away from a teaching career, he 

Sflifla 

•The autumn returns of the Gradu&to 
Teacher Training Registry show that 
20 of the country’s 30 university de- 
partments of education failed to meet 
their Intake targets, with under-re- 
efuitnient in soipe faculties running as 
high as 38 students. Lack of moths and 
science applicants or. suitable appit- 
caots in the scarce subjects are cited 

™ Jn £ letter io Sir kelth Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for EduCatloni Lo^ 
don Institute of Education director 

Professor Denis Lawton WW ^ 
rate of under-teehiitmetit.BS ate.mi- 
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paper proposes the apnOinlmcBl oi 
three commissioners who would be . 
empowered and required to amend 
university statutes and charters to 
allow dismissal Tor redundancy or 
financial exlgeucy. ‘ ' 

'The commissioners would decide . 
the procedure to be used but would 
be required to consider any repre- 
sentations from people affected by 
the legislation. 

They would have lhe power to 
Incorporate pro visions to safeguard 
academic freedom, which the paper 
defines os “ftcedom to research, 
publish and leach whboot being .. 
t subject lo vtclimlzalloa because of 
the rialitre or content of what Is 
researched”. 1 • J,. * ' 

The Committed of Vice Chancel- ; 
lore and Principals and the Associa- 
tion of University Teacher* have been 
asked (hr their comments by the ebd 
of February. 

, # Vice : chancellors will publish 
guidelines next week stressing th t 
fundafuental importance of freedom 
of Speech and lawful assembly to ihe- 
uirhacsUl^s, but say these we not 
absolute rights. . 

The paper will say Ihj5*»>eed9»rt qt 
speech most be Tuado! avnUuble to 
people uf all vfe^B, but recognizes - 
that becajise 0 f physical and geog- 
r^Vical problems, dlsnipttoh « 
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Oxford 

blasts 

cutbacks 

by Peter Aspden 
Oxford University has launched a 
scathing attack on the Government for 
its deliberate under-funding of univer- 
sities, which it claims will cause serious 
damage over the next four years. 

The salvo came in the university's 
response to the University Qrnnts 
Committee's research selectivity exer- 
cise. Like all universities, Oxford has 
prepared a statement of its research 
plans and overall objectives under the 
terms of the UGC’s May letter - but it 
prefaced the statement with a stinging 
criticism of the Government’s higher 
education policy. 

It said; “We cannot forward this 
document to the UGC without ex- 
pressing in the strongest terms our 
sense of outrage that all universities 
arc being required, as a result of 
premeditated Government policies, to 
submit contingency plans tor a four- 
year period of impoverishment". 

The statement added that universi- 
ties were likely to face a reduction in 
income of 4-5 per cent in 1986-7, not 2 

E er cent as predicted in the UGC 
ypothesis. 

'‘Let there be no mistake: cuts of this 
order would be seriously damaging. To 
some extent our size will mean that 
they would affect the quantity of 
research and other intellectual activity 
rather than its quality, but there would 
come a point at which reductions in the 
one inevitably merged into loss of the 
other. 

“We should strive to maintain the 
standards of our academic work, but 
those standards would come under 
heavy and increasingly pressure result- 
ing from the overburdening of all 


financial cuts by inipk-incnimg a “mas- 
• sive drain on reserves which are 
already too small for safety. 

“Whether in the event it will be seen 
that we have been unwise to weaken 
our financial base in thjs way will 
become clear only when it is known 
what funding will be available in the 
1990s. 

“It is n fundamental difficulty of the 
whole exercise that we arc being asked 
to show how wc should jump across a 
gulf the other side of which wc cannot 
see.” 

Nuclear lab 

Continued from ft-ont page 
nrrnngc for joint European funding. 
Signing for the design phase of the 
ESRF. at a cost of £300,000, is an 
important step toward full participa- 
tion in the £75 million macninc - in 
which France and Germany are taking 
the lead. 

Mr Walden discussed the Geneva 
laboratory, now costing Britain £35 
million a year, with the French, Ger- 
man and Italian research ministers in 
Brussels, and In separate meetings this 
week in Rome, Oslo and Vienna. * 

Britain has not yet specified what a 
joint European review would consid- 
er. but the most likely outcome is an 
examination of the scope for cutting 
costs at CERN, and for spreading the 
subscription burden among more 
countries. 

Other European nations may be 
receptive to cost -cut ling proposals at 
CERN to free cxirn cash for facilities 
like the ESRF for "condensed matter" 
rescarch. which has direct industrial 
applications in arcus like materials 
science. 

The ESRF, which will be used as a 
source of intense X-rays by researchers 
in physics, chemistry and biology, is 
seen as a follow on "from the ShRC’s 
own synchrotron radiation source at 
Daresbury in Cheshire. 

The machine should be sited near 
the Institut Laue-Langevin at Greno- 
ble, by agreement between France and 
West Germany. 

France and Germany will put up 
two-thirds of the capital cost of the 
ESRF. The rest will have to come from 
Britain, Italy and other contributors. It 
will be the fourth in a package of 
condensed matter research facilities in 
Europe - including ISIS, the SERC’s 
synchrotron radiation source, and the 
high-flux neutron reactor at Grenoble. 


Doubts over more 6 star wars’ cash 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The first British university contract for 
wqrk under the US strategic defence 
initiative - “star wars” - was finalised 
this week. But there is little indication 
how much further British academics 
will get involved in the multi-billion 
dollar project for a shield against 
ballistic missiles. 

The Pentagon is going ahead with a 
£190,000 contract for work on optical 
computer circuitry with Herioi-Watt 
University and Ferranti computer sys- 
tems. The work falls in one of 18 
research arcus in a memorandum af 
understanding signed last Friday by 
the British defence secretary Mr 
Michael Hcseltine 3nd his US opposite 
number Mr Caspar Weinberger. 

Details of the memorandum, which 
covers conditions for publication, ex- 
change of information and allocation 


of intellectual property rights, have 
not been released, but the- research 
areas include other work in advanced 
computing, lasers, new materials, sen- 
sors, and particle beams. 

The last area is closely lied to 
accelerator technology, a particular 
expertise of the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council's Rutherford 
laboratory in Oxfordshire. But the 
SERC’s secretary Dr Ashley Cattcrull 
said this week the council had not yet 
considered its role in the SDI, and no 
approaches lo do work in its own 
establishments had been made. 

Some other university groups have 
already tried to distance themselves 
from stnr wars- related work, notably 
the computer science group at Impe- 
rial College, London working on the 
Alvey programme's Flagship project. 

Bui the researchers on Flagship 
failed to get an assurance from the 
companies involved in the £15 million 


project - Plcssey and ICL - that the 
work would not be put to military use 
when contracts were signed last week. 

The main emphasis nf Mr Hesel- 
tine's comments after reaching agree- 
ment with the US was on the nope of 
industrial contracts for Britain. As the 
memorandum docs not include any 
target figures, assessing the finnl im- 
pact of SDI research contracts on 
research here is impossible. It depends 
on how many other countries make 
similar agreements and in how many 
fields America feels the need for 
outside help. 

Even a few per cent of next year’s 
Congressional appropriation for star 
wars research of S2.500 million wnuld 
make a bia difference in a few key 
areas. The British ministry of defence, 
for example, spends £380 million of its 
£2,000 million plus rescarch and de- 
velopment budget on research. But the 


Stargazing has 
become a 
popular pastime 
at Hatfield 
Polytechnic’s 
observatory 
since the 
appearance of 
Halley’s comet. 
The observatory 
near Hertford 
was swamped hy 
more than 15,000 
applications 
when it offered to 
arrange public 
viewing sessions. 

Among those 
lucky enough to 
secure four of the 
2,000 tickets 
allocated were 
the Twin family 
from Hatfield. 
With them, , 
centre, Is the 
ohscrvntory's 
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Unesco pullout leads to sackings 


by John O’Leary 
and David Dickson 

The Government's decision to with- 
draw from Unesco has been greeted 
with criticism from academies and 
many politicians. And in Paris, talks 
have already started on the cuts which 
will be needed in the organization's 
staffing as a result. 

Mr Timothy Raison, minister <4 
overseas development, explained the 
Government’s decision lo the House 
of Commons last week and gave an 
assurance that spending on interna- 
tional cooperation in thefieldscuvercd 
by Unesco would not be cut back. 
There would be more support for 
education through the British Council, 
he said, in particular through extra 
spending on overseas students* from 
poor countries. 

Support for the inter-governmental 
Oceanographic Commission and the 


International Geological Correlation 
Programme will continue and Britain 
will maintain observer status at Un- 
esco, although not on the scale prac- 
tised by the United Stales, which has 
permanent representatives in Paris. 

Dr Ray Rfckctt. chairmnn of the 
education commission on Unesco, re- 
gretted the Government's decision . 
although he said that some members of 
the commission doubted that all the 
reforms agreed wuuld he implemented 
hy the organization. The comniisison 
had recommended a review of British 
membership in three years' time to 
assess what progress had been made. 

Members of the Keep Britain in 
Unesco Campaign are to meet next 
week to decide what form future 
pressure to rmoin might take. 

Unesco start members held a one- 
day strike on Wednesday in protest at 
their lack of involvement in discussions 
over the distribution of staff cuts made 


US cash will have less impact if spread 
more evenly. 

However, there may be problems 
for many companies choosing between 
SDI work and the new European 
Eureka initiative in civil high technolo- 
gy in areas where key skills ore in short 
supply. 

T ne former chief scientific adviser to 
dm Ministry of Defence, Sir Ronald 
Mason, said at the Royal Society last 
week that the fundamental problem 
for Western Europe was resource 
allocation between the SDI, Eureka 
and oilier civil technology prog- 
rammes. 

The still largely undefined Eureka 
programme has not attracted any signi- 
ficant extra funds from the 18 Euro- 
pean governments involved, although 
« was originally conceived as a re- 
sponse to the prospective boost for US 


sponse to the prospective boost for US 
high-technology industry from SDI 
dollars. 


necessary by ihc US and UK with- 
drawals. 

The decision to strike has taken 
almost unanimously at the mass meet- 
ing on Tuesduy of more thnn 600 
members of the organization’s staff 
association, to which almost half of the 
agency’s 2,500 Paris- based employees 
belong. 

It full owed the rejection by Unesco 
director- general Mr Anmdou-Mahtar 
M'Bow uf the association's request, 
formulated at a meeting on Muntlav, 
that the staff be allowed to elect Its 
representatives on a committee which , 
is being set up to oversee how the cuts 
are carried out. 

In addition to Wednesday’s protest, 
the president of the staff association, 
M Bruno de Padirac, has started a 
hunger strike in order to draw atten- 
tion to tbe danger that the redundan- 
cies may be applied in an arbitrary 
way. 


Enrolments 
record for 
open college 

Enrolments to the pioneer Open Col- 
lege of the North West have reached 
levels - in the year the college cele- 
brates its 1 0th anniversary 

More than 2,500 students this year 
embarked on courses with the college, 
which in 1975 became lhc first further 
education network which offered an 
alternative route through to higher 
education. Since then, the North West 
model has been used for the develop- 
ment of open college systems in many 
other areas of the country. 

Since the college was established 
more than 6,000 adults have com- 
pleted the Introductory and secondary 
stages of the part-time access courses. 
More than Jftfl or them huve gone on to 
degree courses in higher education, 
and by this summer 4G had graduated, 
brainchild or Sir Charles Carter, the 
former vice chancellor of Lancaster 
University, and Mr David Moore, 
principal of Nelson and Coinc College. 

They drew up plans for courses to be 
run at 13 colleges of fullier education 
and adult education centres, and vali- 
dated hy Lancaster University and 
Lancashire Polytechnic. 

This year's intake of 1 ,500 is a 25 per 
cent leap on enrolments in 1984. 
Though originally the open college 
system offered an alternative route to 
higher education, it lias increasingly 
gamed recognition from employers 
and professional associations. 

Among those bodies which now 
accept open college qualifications for 
entry or cred i t exemptions Bre the Civil 
Service Commission, Institute of 
Bankers, and the English National 
Board for Nursing, Midwifery and 
Health Visiting. 

Mr Moore, one of the founders of 
the system, said the college had suc- 
ceeded in breaking the A level 
monopoly which had governed access 
to higher education for 30 years. 


Relocation plan threatens 
Baft’s pre-cliiiical funding 


Medical school bears brunt 
of health service cuts 


St Bartholemew's Hospital medical 
school risks losing Binding for its 
prc-ctinfcal studies if a £13 million 
project in East London goes ahead 
without (t. 

Bart’s has become increasingly 
suspicious of a plan to relocate Its 
preclinical studies and those of the 
London Hospital medical college In a 
new building at Queen Mary College 
in (he Mile End Road. 

Us council has voted not to proces- 
sed with the project on the present 
terms, despite an Impassioned plea 
from Lord Flowers, vice chancellor 
of the University of London, who is 
known to be a keen supporter. 

The project was identified by the 
university and the University Grants 
Committee in the wake of the Todd 
report, but the final consent for 
planning to being was only given by 
the UGC in 1984. It Involves the 
construction of a new pre-clinlcal 
building costing £9.6 million and a 
new library for QMC estimated at 
£3.35 million. 


Following BbiI's decision to pull 
out, both QMC and the London 
Hospital agreed to go ahead anyway 
- and the university's response to the 
UGC, discussed by senate this week, 
says that planning Is going forward to 
ensure completion by 1990, with the 
original planned Intake of 200 medic- 
al and 55 dental pre-cllnlcals. < 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC, warned that If 
Bart's did pull out London university 
would have to make good the short- 
fall from the failure to dispose of 
parts of its Charterhouse site. 

More seriously for Bart’s, he said: 
“If the scheme goes ahead without 
Bart’s, it can only be on (he basis that 
future recurrent grants to the uni- 
versity will contain no provision for a 
separate pre- clinical school at 
Bari’s.” 

He told Lord Flowers tbat there 
was no room for manoeuvre in Uie 
timetable, and that It was too late to 
change the scale of the project. 

Bart’s merger view, page 14 


National Health Service cuts are pos- 
ing a greater threat to teaching and 
research in Glasgow university's 
medical faculty than anything devised 
by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 
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This view comes from Professor 
Bryan Jennett, Glasgow's dean of 
medicine, who writes m the university 
newsletter that most of the savings 
targeted by the Greater Glasgow 
Health Board will come from areas on 
which the medical school is most 
dependent. He warns that 85 per cent 
of the university's clinical departments 
is housed in the three hospitals which 
will bear the brunt of the cuts. 

“Research in university clinical de- 

E artments depends heavily on health 
aard support, because it consists 
largely of studying patients in hospital 
using NHS resources, including NHS 
equipment.” 

Staffing cuts will fall mostly on 
medical consultants, other profession- 
al staff and laboratory technicians, 
says Professor Jennett. More than 50u 
NlfS consultants in Glasgow hospitals 
have honorary university appoint- 
ments, outnumbering university clinic-' 
al staff by about five to one, and 
spending 10 per cent of their lime 
doing university teaching and re- 
iearen. 1 
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i SUNDAY 

At last I For some reason 1985 seems 
to have been “the year of the confer- 
ence . Six down over the past ten 
weeks, Just one more to go this 
season. This last one promises lo be 
the most interesting of all - and the 
most esoteric: a gathering of an 
exclusive coterie of specialists con- 
cerned with fifteenth and sixteenth- 
century Low German literature and 
historiography. We meet every ihree 
or four yenra m places like Bremen 
P2, B F n 5^: th|S ye ar the venue 
s Wolfcnbuticl. As usual ! shall be 
he only non-German present (for 
hese purposes I regard the two 
nrticipanis from Switzerland as 
jcrman), which gives added interest 
? the event. This is really a domestic 
rerman affair. My presence is due to 
iy having published an article which 
irned out to be surprisingly seminal 
ir the group s concerns, and it is 
'seinating to observe German scho- 
ra being themselves. One frequent- 
hcars reports of internal squabbles 
id methodological wrangles at Ger- ' 
nn conferences, but to judge by our , 
>t meeting this bunch are worse ^ 
sn most. The tension engendered / 
. “l e . u ^al inter-university ft 
idcmic rivalry is heightened bv an E 
rncni of muiunl suspicion between \ 
Justorwn.s and the literary hi SM - ,/ 
s, a dasJi of resentment on the cc 
t of Lhe North Germans that their 21 
v German "patch” is being work- Uu 
>ver by colleagues from the High be 
man south (not to mention the as 

tSSS « 
5 £B&-JP« | 


thesis ..f a "freshly baked .loclcr” (as 
Hie Germans say). However, ihe 
organizers succeed in retrieving die 
situation, and we proceed to a con- 
cluding session which was rvmark- 
{v/ c for its harmony and unanimity. I 
we agree t» meet again in three 
t y tar! * * ln,L ‘ and meanwhile to cncour- 
\ n .8 e «he organizers in their cn- 
A dcavnurs to persuade university au- I 
3 Ihonties and city fathers to fund a f 
research appointment in our field of I 
inquiry Anyone familiar with the | 
- PJ irr ^ nt British scene regarding fund- I 
ing for humanities research would I 
feel like a Martian at this debate: I 
notwithstanding the fact fhta untold I 

'"Tutoring <he I 
current exhibition in Brunswick, it I 
was fell that ourprojcct stood a good I 
chance of success not least because I 
c, v.c pride was currently riding on the 

r f Wa uP and m '§ hr therefore I 
look favourably on further research I 
bearing on local history. I 

THURSDAY / 

tf l C 7° rnin £ in lhe library. [ 
What splendid working conditions I 

Si' r,v . c . ,n, I? utc s’ walk from my 
1' ;i l nd T f>y / Ive P ast ei « hl I am at I 

w^™ c i k ' ofce Il thmk of this idyll 
when I am at home, spending 15 I 

Smimrt W M k 0n lhe London Under - 
" d- My Particular research in- 

wm- arc , ,n the fie,d of historical 
bibliography and the Wolfenbilucl I 
library is the hihlinoTanhn.-'.. I 
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Employers ‘need bigger say 7 

by Carolyn Dempster with that of their competitors both in sive structure of unulifi, , 


by Carolyn Dempster with that of their competitors both in sive structure of uuuljfiJL , 
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— » ii.imm.-ii conenm- 
inittant with changes in the environ- 
ment, the authors of A ( 'hallenw to 
Complacency coneiiide. 

The first two themes they propose to 
achieve (his objective are exhorting 
and encouraging companies to invest 
m training, and harnessing the in- 
terests of individuals to bring pressure 
to hear on employers, [n the case of the 
latter, the concept of an individual 
training credit is suggested us being a 
powerful spur to individual interest in 
training. 

On the question of the responsive- 
ness of external suppliers, the authors 
suggest that FE colleges be allowed to 
retain funds raised from eouise fees 
These monies could then he used to 
rjjr “P departments, improve their 
marketing and hMn 


man r ly Tn us i t t a keson I yf 

b?oU rh^h ,,,eS i° asccnain which 
books the library has with u certain 

Cologne imprint between 1583 and 
n ra ®* t other libraries such an 
inquiry could not be answered. 


improve llieir 
marketing and help develop new 
*h® transfer of a proportion 
of the non-advanced further education 

SHi S rf t0 w M i? C hus created an 
^unttyforaJ^atin, some public 

£ add nam8 l ° ,nccnl ' ve sch enics, 

fir™ " a!so be,tcr P'accd thnu 
firms to take up the initiative in 

deS Pmg f 1,lk ^ be,wecn Particular 
departments and potential clients in 

inefficiency.' 0 aV0Ui dup "' C " lion “ nd 
__Finally^oherent and comprehcn- 


.udetl in their task of assessing india 
needs through local networks of c 
plover-k-d binhes - established 
gamer and supply information, t 
report recommends. 

Accepting that there is no sime 
answer to the problem, and if 
successful iniplenientntion of t 
strategy requires clear leadership fro 
government and top management S 
authors are reluctant to advise slab 

ry measures as a means of achicvh 
t he desired ends. However, they ad 
i ai, if speh leadership is not forthcon 

lcIw;«iS, 1 T' 


MONDAY 

SmC he L aCrimonious dcl »tc 

and so have chosen not to invite the 

S k rt? P ? atlend - My paper 
confi^H 1V w d ’ an lra Pre»ion later 

MWSMnerfei rc P 0rt the ,ocal 

isVEf.ffif; ? c J«f®vent of the day 
number in Brumwle^ AparfftSm 
peo^c^Tp panicipanR ' ™'y "» 

TUESDAY 

SSSsSWaaSs 


[ FRIDAY 

After a visit to the university of 

fcy. ™ v ff for the wftS 

PS Fa if: 1 am browsing tliraugli 

Martin Walscr’5 new novel Bnm- 
^ l am hailed hv a f , „,". r 

uZfs U w h T 1 l,a > v n " 1 « 

f J " y stay exvMcil/y exeli.in.-- 

reminiscence 
being interrupted only momentarily 
as we observe Chancellor Kulii enter 

ISsSI 
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"250 mini BlUd T! 1 * ho hBS 
Z50 miles specially to meet 

v- me>wVu fte 

/ u ? cdon sl) - only to be 

she hS^ ItIvC , S } ud y 01 the 
.she had in mind had been 

ye V, a 8°> which 
“ readiI y ascertained 

„Vhlw cu rrent-awBreness 
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last day of the conference. More 
followed by intense 
f iJ2 remans amicable in . 
hu * he ^ttHOSphore is spoiled 
, by ? no Professor who cru shingly 
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Ayr, I wonder? HeW banner of 

John L . Flood 
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the rapid growth of the 

over the lm decade VnH board 

board accounts far tbe 


academlc aclJ viriM. Some o^the 


Thanking Mrs.Cookson at 
JKSftn. Professor Martin 
SSJSS, 1 * recognized as one o 
university’s greatest benefad 
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* ,,n # «»>c ina rein - while reprS2 J 
W, 1 . 01 , lW " *be opposing regie 
lowu^iil' ,Uld rr^ us * MidlunJs, was 

A elashV , |h ,U , ijK hjd a nlicipate 
A uash with the courts would hi 

E? inevitable if ,h c changes tod r 
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exUtirfo n J cmbcr 1 who challenged ll 

existing electoral system in the court 
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FTHES Forces of NUS left realign 




Put out by 
the CAT 

Less than a month into his new job, 
and Mr George Walden, junior 
minister for higher education, 
obviously feels at home. In the now 
hallowed tradition of Conservative 
education ministers, he has asked for 
a report on the Polytechnic of North 
London. 

What has caught Mr Walden's 
attention, as he mugs up on the entire 
higher education system, is a small 
PNL sideline called the Centre for 
Alternative Technology. The centre 
is the offspring nf the Lucus Aeros- 
pace shop stewards' project devising 
alternative products to military tech- 
nology, and is funded by vurious 
local authorities. It also produces a 
small and well-distributed pamphlet 
called ‘‘The Striker’s Guide to Be- 
nefits". 

This pamphlet has not pleased 
Tory Backbenchers who have 
brought it to Mr Walden's attention. 
The minister has asked for a report, 
not only on CAT, but also some facts 
and figures from HM Inspectorate on 
the poly as a whole. This one could 
run and run ... . 


Meanwhile money matters at PNL are 
occupying varioits minds. Members 
of the paly’s court of governors are 
somewhat miffed to be told that 
although they have sanctioned a top- 
ping up of Dr John Beishon's salary 
above the £ 30,900 allocated to the 
director, in order to encourage him in 
■ Ihe arduous job, they cannot be told, 
how much the extra Is. /( is apparently 
Jt confidential matter between Dr 
Reisbfut^and the Inner London Edu- 
have a ' * ,,iharrassment u) 


mmmm* >u Hurt I r* t tl A^7,VUI/ fC£MI L IA1IJ 

paid by the poly. They now have to 
find a way of returning the £8,000 
raised by well-wishers when they 
thought they would have to pay up 
themselves. 

Eye on a moat 

Campus security Is a problem at 
Maryland University, but one of the 
candidates In this ycar*s election for 
head of the student government has 
come up with an Intoxicating Idea to 
solve it. Thomas Cooper, alias King 
Tom II, is running on a platform of 
digging a moat round the campus 
and filling It with beer: the best 
imported lager, of course. 

Intruders, says Cooper, would 
arrive both wet and drunk. On the 
other hand, would that clearly 
distinguish them from the campus’s 
official inhabitants? 


The problem with the Scottish Central 
Institutions, according to the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Coun- 
cil, is their unprepossessing title. It is, 
according to the STEAC report this 
week, “At best meaningless to both 
employers and students, at worst 
misleading. ” 

What they need is a new name 
which more clearly illustrates their 
role in the higher education system. 
So a small Christmas competition. 


CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


by David Jobbins 

A major realignment of the political 
forces within the National Union of 
Students - the first since the hreak-up 
of the Broad Left in the 1970s - is 
developing in the aftermath of the 
organization's conference in Black- 
pool last weekend. 

There is speculation that the Com- 
munist students arc on the point of 
deciding to pull out of the Left 
Alliance, the umbrella group under 
which they have worked with Liberals 
and independent socialists, and which 
lost control of NUS to the National 
Organization of Labour Students in 

Signs that the Communists were 
taking an independent line emerged 
during the eon Terence , and there was 
also evidence that the Liberals were 
able to cooperate more closely with the 
Social Democratic Party students. 

The vacuum left by the low profile of 
the Left Alliance in Blackpool allowed 
more room for manoeuvre by Socialist 
Students in NOLS who were successful 
in discomforting the Democratic Left 
NOLS leadership particularly over the 
rejection of the executive's plan to 
develop the NUS areas and in the 
debate over Southern Africa, 

The executive had wanted to en- 
courage the development of a more 
comprehensive area structure to fill 
the gaps now hampering its operations 
in parts of the country which lack the 
cohesive force of a large university or 
polytechnic, while retaining control 
over the finances. 

This plan, which the leadership had 
hoped to have firmly in place by Ihe 
next general election, was rejected 
with its opponents arau/na that areas 
should control their- awn finances. 

The South Africa debate left the 

ml U 

Commons 
OU protest 

An overwhelming response by Mem- 
bers of Parliament to an early day 
motion in support of the Open Uni- 
versity could raise a debate in the 
House of Commons before the crucial 
Government decision over the scale of 
the university's budget cut next year. 

The number i»r signatures to the 
motion hus surprised everyone includ- 
ing the Open University itself. By this 
week more than 160 MPs had sup- 
ported the motion. Over a quarter of 
the names are Tory MPs. 

Heavy lobbying by students living in 
rural areas who are going to be worst 
affected by the decline m the OU’s 
resources nas made the survival of the 
university a local issue for many Tory- 
held constituencies. 

The early day motion points to the 
repeated grant reductions involving 
cuts in real terms over seven years up 
until 1987 -.which have ignored the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
State for Education-appointed visiting 
committee. 

It acknowledges tiie “excellent and 
vital work of the Open University in 
providing educational opportunities 
especially for the unemployed, dis- 
abled and those in remote areas." 

The motion commends the work 
done by the university in science, 
technology and professional updating 
and recognizes its cost-effectiveness. 

It urges the Secretary of Slate to 
reconsider the grant allocation and to 
recognize that investment in the OU 
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Stall mates 

The moderate members of the Con- 
servative Student Unionists group 
took over the stall allocated to Tory 
representatives at this week s 
National Union of Students confer- 
ence, in the absence of their Federa- 
tion of Conservative Students 
libertarian compatriots, who were 
boycotting the conference. Perhaps 
the FCS supporters had guessed that 
some administrator with a sense of 
humour had placed the Tory stall 
next to the one for Militant. 



Derek Hatton: denounced Labour leadership 


executive defending a policy of main- 
taining links with the liberation strug- 
gle only through the African National 
Congress in the face of demands from 
the extreme left for contacts with the 
trade union and student movement. 

The extreme left was aided in its task 
by appeals for a wider framework for 
support from two delegates, one 
whose father had been nanged in 
South Africa, and another who witnes- 
sed her father shot dead by the security 
forces. 

But the move to step beyond the 
ANC was rejected after a warning 
from NUS president Phil Woolas that 
to do so “exposes to danger, imprison- 
ment and death those people who we 
are building links with’*. The confer- 
ence then voted to maintain its cam- 
Mign.agaiiwt.jSoqrh Africa and agalost "s 
investments In companies with in- 
terests in the country. 


Supporters of Militunt replaced the 
Socialist Worker Student Society and 
the Revolutionary Communist Party 
as the most vocal critics of the NOLS 
leadership, but it was evident that all 
the Trotskyist groupings were working 
closely together. 

Their biggest achievement was to 
secure as the main guest speaker Mr 
Derek Hatton, the deputy leader of 
Liverpool City Council, who de- 
nounced the leadership of the labour 
Party for instigating its inquiry into 
Militant in Liverpool. "What we do 
not need is to waste the time and 
energies of people who have shown 
they can defeat Ihe Tories in internal 
navel contemplation sessions and 
looking at ways of expelling socialists 
from (he party.” fte said. , ( 

■ 'But , Militant, suffered a . setback 
when it lost its seat on the national 
committee handling further education. 


Students 
. condemn 
• Green Paper 

■ NUS Is to (ry to make higher educa- 
m tlon an issue In I he forthcoming local 
government elections hut Its confer- 
ence lias rejected a far left demand 
that ft should recommend a Labour 
vote (o students. 

The conference was united In con- 
demning the Green Paper with Mark 
Ramsbotlom from Manchester 
Polytechnic wondering out loud 
whether ministers had not already 
made up their minds. 

Pnul Coombes (Bristol University) 
said: “We must tell Mrs Thatcher we 
arc not just economic units but 
people who hove rights - the right to 
study.” 

And Simon PotUnger, a member of 
lhe executive and of the Socialist 
Students in NOIS group, called oil 
students to stand alongside trade 
unionists to refuse to implement the 
cuts. 

There was anger at the plan to 
. merge Keele University and North 
v Staffordshire Polytechnic. Ms Liz 
§ Murphy, a student at Ihe 
11 polytechnic, said: “The merger Is not 
g abolishing the binary divide - it is 
creating a new kind of elitism.* 1 
o The move to recommend n Labour 
Ir vote to students was defeated after a 
if ruling from the chair, Adrian Long, 
s- that even if It was passed it would 
ir have no effect as It contravened the 
to constitution. 

^ # Student leaders have called a day 
m of action over grants and lhe review 
a I of social security benefits far January 
id 24' 

ts They are keen to fuse the issues of 
declining grants and the possibility 
k that social security benefits will be 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
University social scientists arc turning 
away from the Economic and Social 
Research Council's general research 
grants scheme in favour of directed 
research programmes attracting ear- 
marked funds. 

The council's 1984-5 annual report, 
published this week, shows a fall In 


to ihe United Kingdom”. 

Mr Clement Freud, Liberal spokes- 
man on education who sponsored the 
motion said he would apply for a 
debate by raising the issue at business 
questions this week. 

The Open University maintains that 
fewer courses will be provided ai)d less 
students accommodated as a result of 
the proposed grant cuts over the next 
two years. Although the Govern- 
ment increased this year's grant by 
£100,000 for “new blood” science posts 
and postponed repayment of the pro- 
fessional, industrial and commeiria! 
updating programme loan until 1988, 
nevertheless the university faces a £2.3 
.million. deficit.. 


unsolicited grant applications to four 
of the ESRCs seven committees. Only 
two, government and law and research 
methods, recorded an increase in ap- 

Call to boost 
adult intake 

Aberdeen University's principal has 
called on the Government to increase 
student intakes and enable more adults 
to come into higher education. 

Professor George McNicol told the 
university's general council all the 
evidence suggested that Britain 
needed more mghly skilled and edu- 
cated manpower. 

He said: “It therefore seems absurd 
lo base our output of graduates in the 
1990s, both from the universities and 
the public sector, on reproductive 
events which failed to take place 18 
years previously.” 

The fall In the number of school 
leavers should be used to increase 
higher education provision for adults 
and mature students, forthose without 
norma] entry qualifications, and “to 
meet the legitimate aspirations of 
women”, said the principal. 

Aberdeen expects to have 300 stu- 
dents on its new part-time undergradu- 
ate and pre-university courses by the 
end of the decade, he said, adding that 
the university hoped these numbers 
would increase progressively after 
that. 

Aberdeen now offers part-time de- 
grees in arts, theology, science and 
engineering. 

Professor McNicol said the recruit- 
ment of overseas students was also 
very buoyant. Numbers had fallen lo 
278 three years ago, but a determined 
recruitment drive, particularly in 
North America and South-East Asia, 
has increased this to 520 in the current 
session.. , \ . 


plications. The council ascribes the fall 
to current pressures on academics, 
suggesting that “research is often the 
casually of the battle for resources” in 
universities. 

However, it also reports that invita- 
tions to apply for cash linked to specific 
programmes tend to produce an 
emoamssfngiy high response - sug- 
gesting there are plenty of under- 
employed researchers of good quality. 

For example, a new programme run 
by the environment and planning com- 
mittee on changing urban and regional 


denied to students in the minds of 
their members. 

IT JL' ’ 

systems attracted more than 70 ap- 
plications, of which only seven could 
be funded. The council is trying to do 
something for the unsuccessful appli- 
cants by organizing regional seminars 
to discuss relevant work, focusingon 
local economic restructuring in Bri- 
tain. 

Ironically, the total value of awards 
made under the ESRC's general grants 
scheme was higher in 1984-85 than the 
previous year, although the council's 
grant-in-aid from the Department of 
Education and Science fell by 
£500,000. 
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Call for single body 
to oversee Scots 


STEAC's main proposal is fora single, 
umbrella organization responsible for 
the planning and funding of Scottish 
nighcr education, covering the waver- 
silics, the central institutions and col- 
leges of education. 

This radical move would bring the 
eight Scottish universities under the 
control of the secretary of slate for 
Scotland, as is already the case with the 
CIs and education colleges. 

. But while at present funds for Scot- 
tish colleges come direct from the 
Scottish education department. 

~ undcr chairman Donald 
McCallum - suggests they would be 
distributed by a new Scottish Higher 
Education Council, which would be 
made up of representatives from high- 
er “eduention, the local authorities, 
industry, commerce, and the profes- 
sions, as well as members from outside 
Scotland. 

Tt recognizes the universities' "deep- 
ly held reservations" about any move 
away from notional funding through 
the university Grants Committee in 
case this led to a reduction in their 
finances. 

There is same feeling within the 
research council that there would be 
difficulties in assessing research capa- ' 
bill ties and allocating grants if the 5 
Scottish universities were separated 
from the UGC. STEAC reports. Any i 
reduction in research funding through t 
their recurrent grant would undermine c 
their ability to compete for research U 
council grants, putting at risk their C 
standing both m the UK and interna- 
t tonally. w 

STEAC states that it does not wish di 


The Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr George 
Younger, this week published the 150-page report 
of the Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory Coun- 
cil on the future strategy for Scottish higher 
education. 

The nine-strong council, the majority of whom 
are not educationists, was set up in July 1 984 under 
the chairmanship of Mr Donald McCallum, direc- 
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tor of Ferranti’s. It considered recent 'evU^ 
from 185 organizations and individuals, as WP n 
interviewing the principals of Scottish hiri 
education institutions, and the chairmen «f if 
University Grants Committee, the National SS 
Welsh Advisory Bodies and the research counS? 
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Party time for a child of the sixties 
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Numbers of 
students set 
to decline 




STEAC chairman Donald McCallum 

Scotland takes over administrative and 
funding responsibility for the universi- 
ties. 

Following the Croham review, the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils should consider how to en- 
sure continued Scottish access to their 
funds. 

But STEAC urges that, as a tran- 
sitional move, a single body rcsnonsi- 
We for the planning and co-ordination 
of Scottish higher education should be 
set up as soon as possible. 

In this case, funding for the Scottish 
universities should come from a Scot- 
tish subcommittee of the UGC. some 
or whose members would also serve on 
the new Scottish Higher Education 
council, it recommends. 

aew body’s prime function 
would be a continuous review of 
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m STEAC says it Is reasonable to 
I assume that the number of frill-time 
I entrants to Scottish higher education 

■ peaks this year at 17,800, and dc- 

■ cllnes by 24 per cent to a trough of 
13,600 in 10 years' time. 

1 But ft warns that great uncertainly 
d surrounds any projections, and re- 
- commends (hat the Scottish educa- 
tion department reviews them ree- 
! ularly. 

1 One area of uncertainty Is the 
future proportion of higher educa- 
tion entrants from outside Scotland. 
There Is a suggestion, says STEAC, 
that whenever places In English uni- 
versities became over-subscribed, 
there was pressure from English 
students on Scottish universities. 

But there are marked differences 
7nQ Ween ,nstlt “*ions. For example, in 
1983-1, 58 per cent of entrants to SI 
Andrews University were from out- 
side Scotland, compared with 15 per 
cent at Glasgow. 

There could be a substantial de- 
cline in outside entrants if student 
support favouring three-year courses 
were introduced, making n four- 
year, Scottish degree less attractive. 
Any move to reduce the difference 
between “home" and "away" grants 
could also have a “profound effect on 
recruitment. 

But as the number of traditional 
entrants to higher education de- 

ogy and computing, mathematical 
science and physics, says the report. 

Increased participation by women, 
and by mature students, could help 
alleviate some of the chronic shor- 
tages, as could retraining uiioliflcd 
people through continuing educa- 
tion. 

But it warns that post-cxpericncc 

vocational education cannot merit 

me same degree or support from the 

lnH P ^ Cr “ in }± M h, &^ er education, i 
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Backing for university 
liberal arts monopoly 
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finT^i-.° rdinary de 8 rcc offers more 
flexibility in career choice than the 
more specialized system south of the 
Border, it says, and also provides a 
general education springboard for stih- 
"ffi"* 1 vocational qualificnthms. 

While the universities should be 
encouraged to give priority to applied 
science, teehnollogy and business stu- 
dies, they should between them offer a 
rut! range of nan-vocationnl courses, 
and should retain their monopoly of 
degree in subjects such as law, divinity 
and medicine. 1 

But it wnms that not every imivcrsi- 
l> ■jhiiidd offer ;i full range of i onises 
and furl he i speri.ili/.nion i s IK .,., 

823J C Ii " r t F in su W u Sl s w,w re there is a 
limited demand. The universiiies 
. should also dcvelonsirm.o..r Jinks wlih 

u ,B,at Mi C UL j 

to success’ 

Industry curnmeiiv and professional 
bodies should be more ...volml 

nu„, . ' , rcfoinnieiiils jirut 

more Liuplnvers should make their 

i,vnll,,|,|c *« 

Ti . 5 t,uc,,l,, *n instil ii i ions. 

ics of , ■ ' i cpurl wn £ ns tlM ‘be snlnr- 
,n Priwity sub- 
J ts, L.spu.i ally jn the new teennoio- 

Sm.’ o re n 9 w . sl ] renousiy out of line 
nfiVi '» n ‘^^Irythflt the success 
of the switch initiative cannot be 
guaranteed. 


creased, it says, since research wfl 
improve teaching through staff keep- 
ing up to date in their subject, andwfil 


mg up to date in their subject, and w5| 
strengthen links with industry. 

Money earned through rescarrii 
should not lead to cuts in collect 

& r r2 , ?: . ils l,!ls bocM *bc ease, and 
■J ' drges the Scottish education 
department to give clear guidance on 
s retentmn nr eiirneil income. 
More than a third of .students in Cb 
take saml wall courses, mid STEAC 
pnuses this as prmiiling a vital link 
will) industry, commerce and the pro- 
fessions. r 

I he report rejects any merger odii 
colleges of education with either At 
1 ,s t,r ore universities. STEAC sap*. 
‘l 1,1 * u,u 'rc teiichcr lrain»i* 

Ei./! 04 ‘ ,s 

_ little orm nl y in f imilim 1 . zm m 

institute plan 

‘be lvehinilo|uc«l vniti.il institulioiu 
lived a better public image, with i 
recognized status as being distinct 
from and tun interior in the university, 
STEAC says. 

It Miuues'ts creating a Scottish Insti- 
tute of Technology jsri'j emhrucinj 
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Distillation 
of Scotch 
: wisdom 

t 

f Excursions into this column, of ne- 
I cesslty, are Intermittent and this 
makes for difficulties in attempting to 
|; unfold a continuing saga. The Action 
Plan In Scotland is such a tale - the 
. latest milestone being the publication 
by the Scottish Further and Higher 
Education Association of a critical 
review of the plan after its first frill 
year. 

For readers less directly involved, 
a resume. In January 1983 the 
Scottish Education Department pub- 
lished 16 to I8s in Scotland - An 
Action Plan. The aim of the plan was 
to revolutionize the approach to 
non-advanced further education by 
“developing a system based on mod- 
ules and simplified certification”. 

Frenetic activity followed to con- 
vert existing courses into 40 hour 
modules and by the summer of 1984 
the catalogue of module descriptors 
boasted 600 Items. The plan was 
launched in August, with no piloting 
and no real understanding by stu- 
dents or employers of the new sys- 
tem. During 1984/85 the work of 
preparing modules continued fever- 
ishly and by the spring, the national 
catalogue of modules had expanded 
to 17,000. Meanwhile the Scottish 
Vocational Education Council 
(SCOTVECJ was setting up vaUdaf- 
ing and certification procedures for 
on the baiite-iat mo dules compiwAi. 
h - * - Tlw opfiflout TETs period, we In 
SFHEA, and others, argued the case 
for resources to allow staff to develop 
modules but retain their sanity. In 
August 1985, management agreed 
grudgingly to advise authorities to 
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— to Improve this. 


«.!L adds J b ?. “bo 01 * need better 
guidance from industry on what sub- 
jects are needed for entry to technolo- 
ff cal higher education, and on employ- 
ment prospects, since the numbers 
applying to higher education courses 
depend on decisions laken in school 
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x aIh - hc r,,unti ‘ for Nat/ooil 
! mcm Ln,,L A w; ’ rds H «t If the Govern- 

^rp2 rp, ?. ,hc I W|«*- 

■ tQi. SI F sh ould award its own degrees- 

Emirate, Kuwait, Qatar, Switzer* 
land, Germany, the USA, Ctoeds 
and Sweden. .Next comes a second ,} 
group made up of France, Anstrlt, “ ' 
Jnpun, Holland, Australia initwl- 
nmark. Finally, in the thlnlfnwP- 
,be UK, rubbing shoulders viitb 

J ong K fJnSi Puerto Rico./heSovW 

Union, Yugoslavia and Til****' 
Itiilnkthalisanew®jf*ar»ioW 
talc than the cufx / rt&rerf W • 
earlier, ft points To the reason for 
those eulh and the massive reforms 
necessary to do wnwthlng about it. 

I here Is a desperate need for 
everyone in higher education to 
enter the propaganda baltie to • 
demnnsirate wful an important 
asset we have built up in our Ugb* 
education system and bow abso- 
lutely vital it h to the future of tiw 
whole country. 

Ian Wrigglcsworth 

The author ii Social Democrat ht Pjo* 
Stockton Sgtuh. 
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by David Jobbins 

Two years after Labour came to 
power, relationships between the 
Inherently conservative universities 
and the new government remain 
uneasy. 

An Identity of purpose has yet to 
develop despite the presence at the 
pinnacle of the Labour leadership of 
a prominent academic who was until 
recently a leading member of the 
Association of University Teachers. 

This is not a glimpse of post* 
Thatcherlte Britain with Labour's 
soon to be announced charter .for 
higher education failing to extract its 
quest for greater responsibility from 
the universities. 

This Is New Zealand in 1985 and 
the real life disinclination of the 
Labour government to attach priori- 
ties to the universities in the face of 
other more pressing demands. 

The prominent academic is Mar- 


garet Wilson, senior lecturer in law 
at Ihe University or Auckland, a 
former AUTNZ national council 
member and negotiator, and holder 
of Ihe top elected post in the New 
Zealand Labour Party since 1984, 
who Is visiting Britain this month. 

Born of an old New Zealand 
family, Ms Wilson Is a self-confessed 
“child of the 1960s" and came Into 
Labour politics through the women’s 
movement and the Vietnam war 
protests. 

“In the 1960s we had to make some 
decisions as to whether political 
change could be achieved within 
established structures. I felt It was 
silly to reject tbese established struc- 
tures without giving them a try.” 

In 1966 she went to Auckland 
University, where she took her first 
and master's degrees before practis- 
ing as a solicitor and barrister. She 
returned to Auckland as a lecturer in 
1972. “I wanted to specialize In 
industrial law which at that time was 
not a recognized academic disci- 
pline." 

Five years later she was breaking 
new ground again, with a course in 
women and the law. But she did not 


Science parks 
blossom as 
theme takes root 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
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Universities withbut a science park, or links between colleges and their sur- 

plans for one, are now in & minority in rounding communities. 

r. ri -?'!5v. , c . u i * However, lie warned that planning 

United Kingdom Science Parks A&so- longer-term problems in developing 

ciation, which only admits ventures them as agents for restructuring local 


allow lecturers temporary remission 
from duties for the development of 
modules. We fought also to prevent 
the fruits of our members' labours 
being gifted to private agencies, 
openly waiting In the wings for an 
opportunity to enter the stage. 

The critical review of the plan In 
operation, Just completed by the 
association, is the product of 
observations from individual mem- 
bers and branches - It represents a 
distillation of the opinions of a wide 
ranging population who are directly 
involved In making the plan frmetion. 

Our paper acknowledges (he Im- 
portance to ftirther education of the 
innovative value of the module de- 
scriptors with their specified learning 
outcomes and performance criteria. 
We are sceptical, however, about the 
effects of modularization on the 
wider educational process - the ques- 
tion has bepn begged whether a sum 
- can be divided and the total survive. 

We are sceptical also about how far 
' the principles ofa negotiated curricu- 
lum aod freedom or choice for the 
student do operate In practice. This 
scepticism is shared by researchers 
carrying out a study for the Scottish 
Council for Research In Education. It 
is dear that demands of employers, 
exigencies of timetabling and per- 
ceived constraints deriving from 
vocational aspirations all combine to 
limit choice to the point of eliminat- 
ing it for many students. 

Assessment and certification pre- 
sent problems. Assessing on a simple 
“can/cannot” basis Is meeting resist- 
ance from both students and em- 
ployers. It is de-motlvating the stu- 
dents and is not suffldently refined 
for employers. There is serious con- 
cern that the new National Certifi- 
cate may become a second class 
qualification. 


Graham Alison 

The author Is general secretary of the 
Scottish Further and Higher Education 
/tiSOctatidtt. - 


linked to higher education institutions, 
now lists 26 parks opened, with six 
more being built. A further seven 
institutions are still making plans for 
parks. 

The association's first annual con- 
ference, sponsored by Peat Marwick in 
London last week, heard that existing 
parks provide a home for 300 com- 
panies, employing 4,000 people. The 
total property investment across Ihe 
country now stands at £70 million. 

Lord Young, secretary of state Tor 
employment, told the meeting that the 
growth of science parks was a sign of a 
new culture taking root in Britain 
which recognized Hie importance of 
enterprise and new technology for 
creating wealth. 

Dr Nick Segal, of economic consul- 
tants Segal Quince Wickstead, said 
that while the total contribution of 
sdence park schemes to the economy 


versify or college. 

Half the companies are in areas of 
information technology such as com- 
puting, electronics or robotics, with 
chemistry and biotechnology and con- 
sultancy and testing the next two 
largest categories. 


YTS spurned through 
lack of ‘job guarantees’ 


by Carolyn Dempster 

If there were some guarantee of a job 
at the end of the Youth Training 
Scheme, and an increase in the weekly 
allowance of £26, the one in 10 school 
leavers who now reject the scheme 
would be prepared to participate. 
These are two major findings of the 
first national survey of 1984 school 
leavers who chose not to join YTS, 


Nine put of 10 respondents Saw a job 
a priority and felt it would make life 
are worthwhile, while a high propor- 
>Q said they would rather be on the 
>|e in search of employment than 


as a priority and ten it would maxe ure 
more worthwhile, while a high propor- 
tion said they would rather be on the 
dole in search of employment than 
“waste a year" on the YTS. 

Only one in four interviewed be- 
lieved the scheme would improve their 
employment prospects, while 90 per 
cent revealed a cynical perspective of 
employers as exploiters, 
conducted by the youth employment The Government also came under 

f iressure group Youthaid and pub- fire from a number of respondents, 
ished under tne title Nothing Like a one of whom described YTS as "a Tory 

Job by Claire Horton. ploy, against all principles, to skim the 

An estimated 27,000 school leavers cream at the lowest cost for private 
opted for unemployment and the dole enterprise.” 
rather than YTS at the end of 1984, in The extended two-year YTS, due to 
comparison with the 271 ,000 people come into operation next April, which 
citea by the Manpower Services Com- will offer all 16-year-olds a place for 
mission as taking part in the scheme's two years and all 17-year-ofd school 
programmes. Altogether 359 were leavers a YTS place for one year, will 
questioned or interviewed in the sur- not Improve matters, say respondents, 
vey which covered industrial north- A five-point plan is put forward in 
east England, the rural south-west, the report to heighten the attraclive- 
and four Inner London Education ness of the YTS. Among the sugges- 
Authority divisions. tions are that the trainee allowance be 

At least 60 per cent of the survey increased by at least £10 per week (£35 
stated they had rejected YTS places, was given by a number of the inter- 
net because they aid not want a job, viewees as a “fair allowance”) and that 
but because of the negative image of employers receive incentives to keep 
YTS Bfi “cheap, slave labour" and tfre YIs. trainees on at . the cptj of their 



encounter quite the opposition she 
had expected from Ihe academic and 
legal establishment. 

“They simply did not expect It to 
survive -that no students would take 
the course. Practically every year 
since I have been told that the course 
will not run— and virtually every year 
It has been oversubscribed." 

Deep Labour Party involvement 
came with a campaign In which she 
played an active part to wrest control 


of the party from the parliamentary 
hierarchy. The top Job of president, 
invariably held by an MP, was 
secured for non-parliamentarians, 
and inevitably she ran for vice presi- 
dent, winning by seven votes. 

Then the presidency fell vacant 
and she was elected in September 
1984, returned unopposed after her 
opponents withdrew before the elec- 
toral conference. 

She was reelected in September 
and Intends to seek one further 
12-month term before making way 
for someone else. But she has 
avoided special lobbying for the 
universities, conscious that her pleas 
would probably fall on unreceptlve 
ears and inwardly uncertain (bat the 
universities have earned uncritical 
support from Labour. 

“The relationship wltb Labour is 
not one of antagonism but It Is 
certainly not close. The party Is 
placing Its emphasis on pre-school 
education and reducing teacher/stu- 
dent ratios in the schools. There Is a 
feeling that the universities are not as 
relevant as (bey should be, that they 
are not concentrating enough on 
continuing education.” 


was still small, their long-term signifi- 
cance could be profound. 

They were especially important loc- 
al agents, for d>eago ;ana c&matititig 


However, hc warned lhai planning lajsl 

longer-term problems in developing T»jB 

them as agents for restructuring local fGjjjg 
economies. j#v$j 

And Dr Segal said it was ironic that 
both public and private sectors In rjrT 
Britain were cutting research and de- 
velopment spending just when the -p-, 

countrywas moving into the front rank H , 

with tne crucial skills needed for ■*— *< 

commercializing research. “Britain is 
not creating the research infraslruc- The 
tore for the new technology-based versil 

small firms of 10 years' time, 'Tie said. geese 

A detailed Peat M&nvick survey of of til 
science park tenants shows that nruund televl 
one third of the companies renting Dr 
space are new starts , and 40 per cent or da gi 
these originate inside ihe nearby uni- b| r di 


m 
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Dr Tony Woakcs and the stars of his award-winning film 

Egghead’s prize TV dynasty 


The tale about a Birmingham Uni- 
versity lecturer and Ihe family or 
geese he raised from rags has won one 
of the top awards in educational 
television, the Japan prize. 

Dr Tony W oakes reared six Cana- 
da geese to adulthood to study how 
birds produce Ihe high power re- 
quired for flying. The dilemma was 
to get them to fly to order without 
losing them altogether over the 
nearest hill. 

So he decided to bring the gaggle 
up himself. When Dr Woakcs studied 
in the university, the goslings nestled 
on his lap for warmth and as they got 
older they splashed In water In a pen 
lie set up beside his desk. 

It became quite a common sight to 
see them taking some flying exercise 
around the campus and everywhere 
that Father Goose went they were 
sure to go. 

When It came to recording the 
ln-flight data, the geese were taken to 
Cranfleld aerodrome where the re- 
cording equipment was stowed In a 


pick-up truck. Dr Woakes stood on 
the truck's deck and off it drove wjth 
a goose flying behind. 

The heart and respiration rates 
and body temperature could then be 
monitored and in turn recorded by 
Ihe Open Unlversity/BBC production 
centre for the “Flying in Birds” 
programme In the series Animal 
Physiology, produced by Hendrik 
Ball and executive producer Andrew 
Crlfly. 

As for the delights of parenthood, 
Dr Woakes said: “It was all quite easy 
when they were chicks, but it got a 
little messy in my room and at homo 
when they got a bit bigger. 

'The geese never did anything they 
did not want to do, of course. We 
conld control their air speed for the. 
experiments. But they were always 
free, riot coerced.” 

Another university zoologist, Dr 
Jeremy Rayner from Bristol, also 
appears In the programme illustrat- 
ing a method for researching flight 
patterns of birds. 


Courses 


CRAG 


YEAR; 


Admissions to Higher Eduoatlon 18-20 March Cambridge 

Courses and Caraara In Europe 4 March London 

Experiential and Vocational Education 24-25 March Cambridge 

Enterprise: A Learning Culture? 9-11 April Cambridge 

Details of these and other courses and conferences are given In our leaflet 
1 Industry and Education' avail able from the CRAC Conference 3filce. 


CRAC 


Bateman Street, Camb 
Telephone: Cambridge 


ary centra 
CB2 1LZ. 
1)364651. 


X liv BjB VIIVW^I 

low-pay -for a full week's work. 




overseas news 


Aborigines to get their own course 


from Geoff Maslen 

A MELBOURNE 

Australia s first "blacks only" higher 
education qualification is tobe offered 
next year at the Gippsland Institute of 
Advanced Education in Victoria. 

The institute is to offer an associate 
diploma ill aboriginal studies open 
only to aborigines living in the Gipps- 
land area. 

According to the institute, the two- 
year course is intended to prepare 
aboriginal students for a greater role in 
noth the black and the wider commun- 
nfties" t0 en * iancc " lif estylc opportu- 

One of the course organizers at the 
institute. Ms Eve Fesl. who is also the 
director of the aboriginal research 
centre at Monash University, said it 


would be embarrassing for blacks if 
whites excelled in a course on aborigin- 
al culture, just because they were 
familiar with an educational environ- 
ment. 

Ms Fesl said aborigines who were 
not confident in an educational institu- 
tion setting would be disadvantaged if 
they had to share the course with 
non-aborigines. She said aborigines 
had always been disadvantaged be- 
cause they spoke a “dialect" of abor- 
iginal English and were dumped into 
remedial classes at school as a result. 

The course will teach Australian 
history in a way not covered before by 
Europeans in this country. It wifi 
include aboriginal legends, the geneal- 
ogy of Gippsland blacks, aboriginal 
society, customs and law. art, drama, 
music and sport, archaeology, post- 


Satellite plan to 
teach compu ting 

A group of onzanizaiinns hrnnoht <tuHu 


European settlement, colonial law and 
aborigines in contemporary society. 

Victoria’s aboriginal tribal lan- 
guages cannot be covered because they 
nave been lost. Like Tasmania, Victor- 
ia - more settled and smaller than the 
other states - has the smallest number 
of its original inhabitants than any- 
where else in Australia. Disease, 
rather than genocide, was probably the 
principal cause of the decimation of 
the aboriginal tribes in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

The Victorian equal opportunity 
board says there are exemptions to the 
Equal Opportunity Act and the Feder- 
al Racial Discrimination Act designed 
to allow buna fide programs aimed at 
reducing the disadvantage of a particu- 
lar group. 
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A group of organizations brought 
together bv the United Nations’ Inter- 
national Youth Year have launched a 
global educational project teaching 
students computer skills by satellite. 

Trie project encourages students to 
seek their own solutions to problems 
such as the arms race, environmental 
degradation and the imbalance of 
economic development, while foster- 
mg computer-literacy in the poor 
countries. The venture uses computer 
equipment donated by North Amer- 
ican manufacturers, free telecom- 
munication facilities provided by ihe 
international satellite organization IN- 
TELSAT and support by universities 
m the developing regions. It has won 
much praise at a recent world confer- 
ence on the UN's youth year. 

jo provide a stimulus for computer 


Finance for the project ,, a3 uccn 
raised by the UN development pro- 
gramme and a special UN fund estab- 
lished for a global action plan on 
science and technology. Local training 
costs will be met by national govern- 
ments. The project has also attracted 
much interest and support from such 

Z nizations as the Association of 
Id Education, the International 
Association of Business and Profes- 
sional Women and the Universal 
Esperanto Association. 4 

The scheme is in line with the basic 
themes of the youth year, which are 
pamcipat'on, development and 
peace . It also supports the conclusion 
ot the world conference, which sought 
to devote the r cat of the present decade 

T “iimihiin mr. 

as 'X-week session for 
SnnS?f n ‘ 5 ? nch . cht «en from the 10 

rryb", l ! J r f"irvr orQu " dthchun - 


has been 


— — gry belt of the globe, 

grants bonus for education 

At the Conclusion nfnm. 


Scholars 

face 

AIDS tests 

The West German government has 
begun submitting scholarship hol- 
ders from Third World countries to 
rampulsory AIDS tests and to send 

ffr fi 0,n u. If l hey arc found *° *>« 
infected with the disease. 

r^ 1 ^ 8 i0 , y Qst Germa « press 

reports, the federal ministry for 
economic cooperation introduced the 
compulsory AlDS tests in Septcm- 

n£nii l f haS 2. ,reody seHl back “toe 
people from East and Central Africa 

wh ° 'V; re fo «nd to have HTI.V-I 
antibodies in their blood. 

The tests will be carried out on 

h°S C ¥°? 10 1,600 scholarship 
Jwldcrs Invited to study or work In 

tones' H will' set a Sf 

vUuS 017 tCStS ° n other foreign 

At tlio same time, the federal 

5 MaB? 3F h ” anno “S 

, t j hc AIDS disease will become n 
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Mr Stefan Staniszewski (left) and Mr Malcolm Rffktal 

Rifkind warns Poles on 
academic sackings 

Ti.. j? - ■ ... 


The dismissal of over 40 Polish uni- 
versity rectors, pro-rectors nnd denns 
does not sit well with assurances that 
normalization and reconciliation arc 
proceeding satisfactorily, Mr Mulculm 
Rifkind, minister of state at the Forc- 
W Office, told the Polish ambassador, 
Stefan Staniszewski, last week. 

The ambassador was specially sum- 
moned to the Foreign Office for » 
-U-miiiiiic meeting, which Foreign 
Office sources subsequently described 
as sharp”. Mr Rifkind warned the 
ambassador that the suckings were 


eminent plans for a "review" of » 
verst ty teaching personnel. 

Protests against the dismissal of ft 
rectors nnd deans are still being it 
ported. Student representatives from 
number of lending universities 
their way to Gdansk, to consul! rii 
Solidarity lender Lech Wnlesa an! 
men sent rhe government a proto 
letter claiming that the dismiss! 
would dc-stnbili/.c the universities. 

I rotests have also been signed h 
academics throughout IhdiiiicL and i 

linn - . _ .. rr ■ ■ 


h^. T. V inc settings were waoeinics tiiroughoiu Poland, suds 
hound to have an adverse effect on l * lKt «»nc rector not affected by \k 
British parlmnK-ni.-iry U nd public opin- changes, 15 r Ku/imicr/ Szehiolko rt 
f hc . wid P s P rcad con- lfc e Agricultural Academy, to 
S n™ • ,C d,sm,s r snls which, lie reportedly resigned the rectorship c 


„„ i V , wiucsiprcau con- OKnuill! 

cern about the dismissals which, lie reportedly resigned 
said, flew in the face of Polish govern- sympathy, 
meat claims. 

r that WtaSTu.hiS'" 


---- .ut. uiuuiissiianr mat 

Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
had stressed the British Government’s 
loneem over the reform of ihe Polish 
higher ediieatioii law dinmir ln\ olln ja| 
Visit Ui Poland last April. 

Mr Staniszewski replied that the 

Steals 


award, to operate reseaidt PCMIcfilem. alraadyTlriTl .ZZ. h "™ 


Meanwhile, uhnmd, u victim of dx 
Warsaw University purge of 1968, ft 
Leszek Kolakowski, the philosopher 
was last week awarded the hidk 
American honour In the humfcvtei 
i v 11 *' 1 ■*';» lectureship. Dr K* 

kowskl. lellow >»l.\tJ Souls Oxford, V 
the lust non-I K dtBCT^njnelg IK 

■4 )V 4 f d - . , — ■ •••*"• ■.m.nvm inewir . 

* 1,1 lent ion, t ultuie and Learning"), 
jhe umbrella oiganizntion for af 
"nlternaiive” lie underground a*' 
semi-iimlcrgroiim^ ediieatinual ul 
artistic initiatives m Poland. 


fcui mrivenltles have won five-year the . Ullive rsi'ty of MoryUnd' 

vdcnwnrat operate research an/dS Qf Mtefilpm, an3 Rut- 

velopment centres designed to in- New Jersey. 

*55 JjJowWie ®h°ut education. totuTof Tin 2S"' sc,e - cted front a 
The grants, totalling $54.5 million ! 110 applicants in a process 

wl! go to Michigan State University wfi E °'u 8 on sinca 1981, 

the Omveraity of California campuse toL Th?J SC ®S ch - on , an individual 

a Los Angeles and Berkeley? the Ei„ J™ ^ '“elude writing, 

Italian autonomycafl 

from Federico Gamberini J 

A group of Italian ® ~ ™" S " 


. ^«mumia campuses 

at Los Angeles and Berkeley; the 
University of Pittsburgh; John HoS 


litairsss 

projMfs i would be given a priority In 


z StKi as 

Yugoslav historian jailed 
for anti-Tito article 


A group of Italian Sociah’st MPs has 
introduced a Bill in rhe senate 
.upper chamber of the [tali^ parlia 

number^ -j 


mi 2! proposed reform embraces a 

ESSSf»a 

teSS™ Bnd thc . 8‘atus of 


vidual imivcreity P the ,ndi ' 

sstFff-SM&'S 

their enactment remain obscure. 



Di r Dmgo'job Pctrovic, a philosophy 
professor at the University of Novi 
iad, was sentenced last week to fit) 
days imprisonment.- for an article on 
USPCC ‘ S ° f Y,,g0slnv WIir ‘ 

The severity of thc sentence enme as 
something of a surprise. Since the 
article Bnnenn>r in 


has been urging action against Dr 
Petrovic, but it was expected this 
would mean, at worst, dismissal from 

Ind f ed * on November 
13, the presidium of the Novi Sad nnrtv 
yomli urbanization issued a ”.,KSS? 
mous resolution" that "such an cduca- 

SS ! ! are, " , '* 1 -ln:, 11 „iv m i I v 

M q feat > h. 1 w ccnd ?? lned Fclr.i 

i ” te xt, but not his capacity as n 

and professor. The issue wi»s 
therefore taken to thc city <£ un 

<i« Sf fS C L' madc *nsi. 

^Points. First, he raises the issue of 


enactment remain bbsn.r. ‘ to thc citv 

from Barbara von jjg-* »«..*. ^ChnOlOgy Firms tO SpOHSOf 

ssss :^c:::z:z m- *.-. 1 postgraduates 

gy. This was confirmed bv iustt™* ffi 1 % r *“ orar °rium on genetic n*. embryo^ experiments were 'ethirlliu Two nn.mK«« f . f-ankan University Crsni* 

minister Mr Hans Enelehanf aiiTre- that fJ he ^ comaiiis ion underlined SSf ab C u if the y served medica? commissTon nut fi! i- c 19 , member ^ommliskm is lo ask five le«ikf _ 

Se\ruX P ?W S b Lmh. )<P ' rt “ rara,S ' bfthe ^fwhfch Mchasl wSfd ^Wnnnrrlu.™, applied 1I»W» f 

The commission, headed bv the SSi^Sf p8rti ® 5 ' toe public and the nJ J d, » ed todividually beforeoffirii afl forms oFartifiSLV^- to waro a 8 aiml “drersitles with computer hard** 

former president nf »h- churches, ma de a efcnr ai^_ J ne permission was o«n»ii ore official 8 ot art| ficial msem narinn since J98J and r>r si B ni-v Kiln* 


the fate of the nmi-coiuinuiiisl parti- 
snns who were hmulcil over toTitnbj 
the British imnicdjiitely after the 

anti subsequent 

shot by | Jio's forces. 

■ “ corollary, lie then raised tlx . 

issue of the mural calibre of ibr 
pe n wn « ru l! nin 8 <I,e Party at that lime 
Fioully, ire questioned thc verdict d 
d2SS. ,,n P cnL ‘ral Milan Medic, abo 
E , 011 " toe war, for having been tl* 
imrfl’ih ?* r J ,lHB udininistraWfl 
be Nuas - Medic, Pctrovic suf 
gests, was not as black as he vs 
painted, 

Meanwhile, in the ease of VcseEfl 
Dju relic s book. I hr A Hies and l*» ' 
i Uc tntmr liranui, which' 'crifr 

t-i/es lit.. S dealings With the Alli«. 
"ne of tire reviewers who rccom- 
irien.Ieil ns publication has been expel- 
'e.1 fruni die Party. 

Ur Zoran l.akic’s defence vvajdwf ” 
ms review did not uffecr (be. publics- ^ 
turn of the book, since fto pnnnshe? L. 
already decided to ficcept tht iroo\' 
four days before be had sdbmitted hit . 
review. 


Firms to sponsor 
postgraduates 

Jhe Sri Lankan University Grwi* 


olt , i,. d — 01 a long. 

Si™ ™ d riE P ?£ by m commis- 
aion earlier this month. 

-ZJ® “^mission, headed by the 

toe constitutional 
court Ernst Benda, was set up by the 
government in 1984 to analyse the 

SB , aad problems if new 

mtffldai reproduction methods Md 
embryo experiments. In its report the 
group, made up of biologists, doctors 
philosophers and lawyers, calls on the 


•WAS?- 

fiSsfi-saa. 

It was more ambivalent, however. 


objections aMiiut cases Mmmitmem^ S ^ he oSf of when he addr««« • 

on, y toe natuS ^aiSS fSj human H«s» marriage mSf md '' e ” l! y computer workshop test A»- 
counSl ni C ^f 8 1 Involving unmarried 8°yernment would in mac S2’ ^? e Lankan tmlvereites now b»« 

animit 8 H ra, ? rddonorsh ouldonlybe iS/rh l? e ran ging nublic discusxioii S S° Tn P ,1,ers but do not have compuW' 

s^*«»pjiSs sarsuM<«ss?£? ■asafis-j-t—t-sa 

By contrast, the commission urged 


nnwru 7 . nsxs ot Rencflr Wk * ne saja, ana local 

Ieci8^in C ^ 0re lft yi n e down detailed f ra ^ ,m “ea were elementary and wfr 
noted 1 ° n so ™ c ® f toe isSST ht tJU8 f lt ^e aklfl not the sdeie, whid 
notfid ' ,SSU w * hB wtoadequate for teaching In unlver* 
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by Geoffrey Parkins 

Hundreds of leading Chinese Communist Party 
and government officials have been touring the 
country’s universities over (he last few weeks to 
listen to students problems and criticisms, and 
to discuss and explain current policies and 
reforms. Students were assured that the parly 
central committee (PCC) and the state council 


central committee (PCC) and the state council 
were taking measures to solve their problems. 

The nationwide university visits were 
thought necessary in view of the volume of 
concern expressed over practical problems 
being experienced bv students, and 


overseas news 

China listens to its 
troubled campuses 


i f — , , . r- — piuunuia iuku»«i criticisms ana o 

by 8tud ents 1 and misgivings verslly’s administration, 


While at the Bering Polytechnic University, 
Chen Xltong, mayor of BeOlng, listened to and 
discussed criticisms and opinions on the uni- 


relatfaa directly to current reforms and poli- 
cies. Of particular concern were problems 
caused by rapid expansion of the student 
population which, claim many students, Is 
reducing the quality of research, study and 
living conditions. Discussions and lectures also 
covered the proposals or the recent national 
Party conference and domestic and Internation- 
al Issues. 


, .... quality „. 

teaching, and study and living facilities general- 
ly. Also of Immediate concern to students were 
the recent sudden price upswings which had 
frirther reduced their spending power. After 
discussing students views and suggestions, 
Mayor Chen explained the thinking behind 
recent reforms and Ihe strategies being em- 
ployed to curb recent price upswings. Ire also 


ployed to curb recent pile 
assured students that the 


upswing 
PCC ant 


the state 


council were taking “new measures'’ to solve 
student problems. He reminded students of the 
hard work that was required of them, and of the 
'tolslorlcal responsibility” which rested on their 
shoulders as the ftiture 11 pillars of the state”. 

At Bering University, where students in the 
past have been more vehement in the way they 
express their opinions, party secretary Li 
X lining said that while he was impressed by the 
patriotic enthusiasm of many students In the 
university, some forms of self expression were 
completely inappropriate and warned that they 
would not be tolerated. 


If thc practices which became prevalent 
during the chnotic years of the cultural revolu- 
tion were allowed to persist, said Mr LI, the 
resulting Instability would put at risk both Ihe 
democratic rights of the majority and Ihe 
country's modernization programme, which 
was the “key to a happier life for 1.2 billion 

C ple”. Mr LI advised students to lake a 
ader perspective and try to be more objec- 
tive when analysing problems and taking 
action. Instead or listening to heresay, students 
should go to the farms and factories and 
ascertain the facts for themselves, he added. 

At Heilongjiang University in the northwest 
of the country, students and officials discussed 
more basic issues, Uke Inadequate water, food, 
electricity and transport, which led officials to 
take immediate action to remedy the situation. 

Both students and party officials around the 
country were reported to be satisfied with the 
talks, more of which are expected to take place 
in Ihe near future. 


Lecturers face sack 
after publishing 
critical report 

from Paul Routlcdge over yet, highlights a high degree of 

SINGAPORE to e sens ‘" v |V otpoliticians in develop- 


from Paul Routlcdge 

SINGAPORE 
Conflicting views about academic free- 
dom of expression lie at the heart of a 
dispute at the National University of 
Singapore that threatens the jobs of 
two expatriate British lecturers. 

Mr Chris Leggett, aged 45, and Dr 
Barry Wilkinson, 29, who both teach 
in the university's school of manage- 
ment studies, are waiting anxiously to 
see if their contracts are renewed later 
this month after incurring the wrath of 
the establishment by publishing a 
forthright analysis of Singapdreah 
human and industrial relations. 

1nm-.fH.-gri,- 

Mr Lee k.uan Yew was 
engaged' in a mammoth social en- 
gineering exercise designed to produce 
“a co-operative and productionist- 
oriented workforce.” 

When the article finally came to the 
attention of the Singaporean National 
TUC, which enjoys a close, “symbio- 
tic” relationship with the government, 
it was immediately denounced in pub- 
lic by Mr Lim Boon Hens, a leading 
MP in the Ruling People’s Action 
Party and assistant secretary general of 
the NTUC. 

Mr Lim described the paper as “a 
critical view of our social develop- 
ment”, adding: “The authors are enti- 
tled to their opinions, but I take 
exception when those views are sup- 
ported by half-truths, distortions, and 
outright inaccuracies and couched in 
emotive language”. He later argued 
that the report would “subvert bur 
interests". 

The British pair refuted the allega- 
tions made against them, and thc local 
media (which is very sympathetic to 
the government) published their de- 
tailed rebuttal. Mr Leggett and Dr 
Wilkinson have, temporarily at least,' 
declined an offer to debate their 
differences in public with the NTUC 
assistant secretary-general. 


Some “expats" on the Kent Ridge 
campus argued that Leggett and Wil- 
kinson knew the ground rules and had 


The affair, which is by no means 
over yet, highlights a high degree of 

Course goes 
down a bomb 

Students 8t the University of New 
Haven, Connecticut, are to get a 
novel opportunity nftxt year - a 
chance to learn how to build their 
own atomic bomb. 

The course, entitled “Introduction 
to Nuclear Weapons”, Is being taught 
by Professor Richard Morrison, who 
says he hopes to Increase public 
awareness of nuclear weapons and 
their effect. He denies, however, that 
he Is doing anything particularly 
outlandish. 

“Anyone who can get their hands 
'on an encyclopedia and some pluto- 
nium can find out without taking my 
class how to put together a bomb,” 
Dr Morrison said last week. ,c Making 
a crude bomb is very, very easy.” 


grudging and somewhat instrumental 
commitment. However, the almost 
total dependence of the course's unit 
on expatriate, western-educated lec- 
turers inclined to eclecticism means 
that the undergraduates are likely to 
be treated to a dispassionate evalua- 
tion of different perspectives rather 
than the proselytization of just one. 

“Maintaining and redirecting work- 
force compliance is one of the dual 
functions of Singapore’s sole trade 
union federation, the NTUC. 

“Neither the government nor the 
people dispute that Singaporean socie- 
ty in general and the workforce in 
particular are highly regulated - even 
too highly regulated." 





ing countries to the comments and 
analysis of expatriate academics hired 
to staff the university departments of 
those nations. 


only themselves to blame. Others 
insisted that any curtailment of 
• academic freedom of expression was 
wrong in principle and in practice 
would deter foreign academics from 
, .wqrWna in-SfaSB^ra^ff^&^rollfir 
only write articles acceptable to the 
Singaporean authorities nothing but 
ftr.trirVxfiieili.MT'ieiiu'iVc-ift-y.ca:'— - 

In their article, Leggett and Wilkin- 
son wrote: “The government is pre- 
pared to mobilize all the substantial 
corporntist controls at its disposal to 
engineer the attainment of its vision of 
Singapore's future. 

• "Streaming and selection at primary 
and secondary school level shunts 
youngsters into ‘hand’ or ‘brain’ fu- 
tures, and competition and moral 
approbation ensure only marginal de- 
viation from the assigned paths. 

“Examination-conscious under- 
gratuates have tended to perceive thc 
human resource management course 
(which the authors tcacn) as an imposi- 
tion and propagandist, making for a 


Critical sting to 
a celebration 

Vietnam’s minister of higher educa- 
tion took thc occasion of last month's 
celebrations of 40 years of higher 
education in Vietnam to issue some 
sharp citicisms. 

Vietnamese higher education, he 
said, was displaying aspects “inconsis- 
tent with the current economic sltua- 
tlon", particularly as regards the re- 
quirements of national construction 
and defence. The quality of political 
education and “revolutionary ethics” 
in the higher schools is poor; many 
students graduate with only a “weak 
capacity For work", and the deploy- 
ment of graduates is unsatisfactory. 

Computer deal 

The Honk Kong company, Digital 
Equipment Ltd, has won (wo major 
contracts worth nearly HK$ 13 million 
to supply computer systems to universi- 
ties and colleges in China. 

One of the contracts Involves sup- 
plying a variety of computer systems to 
17 vocational colleges and Ihe country’s 
university radio and television net- 
works In Beijing. The second Involves 
the supply of teaching and research 
systems to 13 medical universities and 
two medical research centres, 

Thai-Soviet thaw 

Thailand and the Soviet Union have 
worked out a compromise over the 
vexed question of scholarships forThai 
students. But the Thai foreign ministry 
is still concerned about the 200 Thai 
students believed to be already study- 
ing in the Soviet Union. 

According to the Thai National 
Security Council' (NSC), recruitment 
of Thai students by Soviet officials, 
without going through the proper Thai 
channels, was a potential channel of 
subversion. The secretary general of 
the NSC, Prasong Sunsiri, said that he 
strongly opposed the setting-up of any 
Thal-Sovlet friendship society, which 
could only facilitate such activities. - 


^ Bowled over by 

West Indies 
honorary degree 

fromE. P. Brandon 

^ „ . . , . KINGSTON 

, • The University of the West Indies has set a 

precedent by awarding an honorary degree to a 
^ f ■ sportsman: Clive Lloyd (left) the Guyanese 

former captain of the West Indies cricket team. 
J *•.!«» to honouring an outstanding exponent of the 

' S&W English-speaking Caribbean's outstanding 

: ‘ sport , the university at Mona, J amaica, saw 

' itself as affirming what is distinctively West 

Indian. For that reason Lloyd said he was 
“extremely happy” to accept the award. 

The university also conferred an honorary 
Biv degree upon Dr John Carey, a New York 

' . . lawyer who hasserved on UN committees for 

BMP"' i ‘ ? ^ff' . to ,man rights and who has also been associated 

: ■ r ■ ■ for many years with the American Foundation 
Wr ''''mmr for the University of the West Indies. 

” ifljSjfy The chancellor. Sir Allen Lewis, spoke of 

development plan was in the pipeline. 


Breakthrough claimed for 
artificial blood cells 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Artificial red blood cells, which animal 
studies have shown can be used as a 
safe and effective substitute for human 
cells in blood transfusions, have been 
created by researchers at the Universi- 
ty of California, San Francisco. 

In an article in the latest edition of 
Science magazine, Dr C. Anthony 
Huntj professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry, claims that the artificial 
cells meet all the necessary require- 
ments of a blood substitute. 

The new cells, which Dr Hunt calls 
"ncoliemocytes", consist essentially of 
haemoglobin encased in bubbles of fat. 
They can be stored longer than whole 
blood, can be given to people of any 
blood type, and may be useful in 
veterinary as well as human surgery. In 
addition, because |he haemoglobin 
comes from outdated human blood 
from which all cellular debris and 
viruses have been filtered, a transfu- 
sion with the blood substitute would 
not carry the risk of spreading aids or 
other blood-borne diseases. 

Dr Hunt emphasizes that his 
neohemocyles are not true blood sub- 
stitutes, since they seek to mimic only 
the oxygen-carrying ability of blood. 
But aB oxygen carriers they would have 
application not only in transfusions, 
but as additions to whole blood that 
could cany oxygen to areas the larger 
blood cells cannot reach. 

Neohemocytcs, with one twelth the 
diameter of red blood cells, could 
squeeze through partially-blocked 
arteries to provide oxygen to areas of 
the brain or heart that hqve been cut 
off during a stroke or heart attack. 
They could also provide oxygen, to 
bum areas. 

The San Francisco team's achieve- 
ment is being hailed as the first step 
towards producing totally artificial 
cells. "We are on the edge of having 
sufficient technology to reconstruct 
cells from scratch, says Dr Hunt. 
“We'te probably many- years from 


creating a totally synthetic cell that 
duplicates all the functions of a red 
blood cell, 1 ' he admits, “and the red 


blood cell is the simplest cell in the 
body. But this is the first step in 
synthesizing a viable cell.” 

Neohcmocytes are recycled human 
haemoglobin, obtained from whole 
blood which has exceeded Its shelf life 
and would normally bo discarded, 
repackaged in synthetic bubbles of a 
fat called phospholipid. The bubbles,, 
known as liposomes, are composed of 
a double layer of the fat, including 
some cholesterol, and resemble the 
membranes that form toe “skin” of 
cells. They are created by a process 
similar to that used for making carbon- 
less “carbon paper". . 

During their experiments, Dr Hunt 
and his team transfused 50 per cent of 
the blood in experimental rats with 
neohemocytes suspended in a safine 
solution. They found limited evidence 
of permanent damage to the organs. 

Once transfused into an animal, the 
artificial cells are gradually broken 
down, with a half-life of about six 
hours. Dr Hunt claims that such li- 
mited survival of the cells would be 
useful in the emergency treatment of 
humans, tiding them over for long 
enough to be transported from the 
scene of an accident to a hospital. 

His goal Is to increase the half-Ufe to 
between 24 and 72 houts, which would 
give the body's normal process of 
manufacturing red cells time to keep 
pace. Human trials, however, will only 
begin after the nroduction of 
neobemocyes suspended In a saline 
produce larger quantities, and after 
these have been shown in animal 
experiments to work as well as the 
original batch. 

Dr Hunt is currently trying to con- 
struct liposomes which include a cyto- 
skeleton - the internal framework of 
cells. He is not certain that this will be 
of any advantage in creating better 
neohemocytes, out it will bring them 
closer to resembling red blood cells. 

’ • ' 
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THES PEER REVIEW 


Top ranking universities and polys 


This is the fifth survey of “lop departments” 
which has been conducted by The THES. 

Although the exercise aroused the usual 
controversy, the results especially in research 
were as predictable as ever. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London recurred with almost 
routine regularity, while the big civics and the 
Scottish universities again demonstrated their 
underlying strength. 

However much dissent there may have been 
about the seemliness of ranking departments in 
this way, there was little dissent about which 
come out on top. 

As in previous surveys there was much 
greater disagreement about the best teaching 
departments. Clearly choices here are domin- 
ated by anecdote ana experience. 


But perhaps a notable feature was the way in 
which the polytechnics are gradually creeping 
into the reckoning. Yet the anility gap between 
university and polytechnic students, noted by 
the Lindop committee, is still pronounced. 

This suggests that the reputation of the 
polytechnics is rising much more slowly among 


thepublic than among academic peers. 

The present survey was perhaps more 
difficult to conduct than earlier surveys in this 
series. The mechanical engineers and the 
geologists had few objections in principle to 
ranking the best departments in (heir fields, 
although their response rates were kept down 
by indifference and by having better things to 
do. 

But for the philosophers and psychologists 
this survey seemed to raise much more sensi- 
tive issues. The philosophers of course were 
disposed to epistemological quibbles, and the 
psychologists were deeply concerned about 
how the results of such a survey might be used 
in the beleaguered social sciences. 

Hie reaction of both may have demons- 
trated the great fear that now grips large parts 
of the humanities and social sciences. The 
Gradgrindism of the Green Paper, the 
“switch" to science and technology, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee's new selective 
research policy, the public contempt for some 
social science - such factors have created a 
climate that is not only cold but fearful. 


A simple- questionnaire was scut to heads of 
departments in philosophy, psychology, 
mechanical engineering and geology in both 
universities and polytechnics. It contained nine 
questions. 


1. Which in your view are the five best 
departments in British higher education in- 
stitutions in your subject bearing in miuU 
mainly the output and quality of their re- 
search? 

2 . Which in your view are the five best 
departments in your subject in British higher 
education institutions, bearing in mind mainly 
the quality of their teuching of undergraduate 
students? 

3 . How much external funding in terms of 
research grants and industrial support did your 
department attract over the past three years? 








Britain, fmpen^l CoJlegeV^ both tfie 
research league (decisively) and the 
leaching league (by a comfortable 
margin). 

In research Cambridge comes a 
comfortable second but in teaching has 
to take third position behind Bristol, a 
surprising outcome to those who value 
the effectiveness of the Oxbridge tuto- 
rial system. 

Behind Imperial and Cambridge 
come half a dozen universities with 
solid research reputations in the field. 
Most of them are old civics or, unsupri- 
slngiy, technological universities. This 
group certainly includes Leeds, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Sheffield, Strathclyde 
and UMIST. Universities like Lough- 
borough and Newcastle are dose be- 
hind. 

The survey throws up some quirks 
which are difficult to explain. Can 
University College London with Its 
£5.5 million worth of research grants 


and contracts and indeed the highest 
research income per staff member of 
any mechanical engineering depart- 
ment really rank so low in its research 
reputation as the survey suggests? 
Clearly its real customers who are 
prepared to back their quality judge- 
ments with cash do not agree. 

Maybe Southampton and Manches- 
ter are also undervalued in the survey. 
Many experts would expect to see 
Southampton at any rate in the top five 
but here it has to be satisfied with a 
comparatively lowly 13th place. 

The picture in leaching is more 
confused. Part of the difficulty is the 
great variety of courses, some offered 
in engineering science departments, 
some in straightforward mechanical 
engineering departments, and some 
especially in polytechnics that combine 
mechanical with production and other 
engineering specialisms. 

Cambridge's teaching reputation is 
clearly wobbly. One respondent com- 



cants. However, my own experience of 
almost 20 years ago is that tne teaching 
of the undergraduates at Cambridge 
was poor. I am told that it has since 
improved but I doubt whether it rates a 
. top five entry, for ’quality of teaching’, 
although it produces very able gradu- 
ates (who wouldn’t with their raw 
materi 


material?).” 

But perhaps the most remarkable 


feature of the comparative reputations 
of departments for leaching is 
the prominent place gained by 
polytechnics. Hatfield is up there 
among the best universities, and is 
closely followed by Trent, Plymouth, 
Newcastle, Brighton. Liverpool, Hud- 
dersfield ana Birmingham poly- 
technics. Of the 20 institutions that 
gained more than five points for 
teaching quality eight arc poly- 
technics. 

Polytechnic respondents dearly feel 
their reputations are wcll-dcscrvcd. 
One remarked: “There are increasing 
signs that the universities have been 
very slow to respond to the engineer- 
ing applications emphasis strongly en- 
couraged in the Finniston report.' The 
polytechnics have made tremendous 
progress in the last three years.” 

fiiK (lira! rijit* i'f flit* /-<< ■li'frvhnies 

(two Cs and a U, or the other way 
round). Most polytechnic departments 
in contrast have to be content with 
students who have much less Impress- 
ive results. Here the average score is 
about six points. So there is a very wide 
ability gap between them nnd the best 
universities like University College 
London (12.7) and Imperial College 
(13.4). 

Paradoxically, because It Is In 
teaching rather than research that the 
polytechnics have built their reputa- 
tions, there is a much smaller gap 
between polytechnics and universities 
in the amount of research grants and 
industrial contracts that they attract. 
Imperial with £6 million over the past 
three years stands out from most 
universities which have won grants and 
contracts worth about £1.5 million in 
that period. 

Many polytechnics come within 
shouting distance of this university 
average. Sheffield City Polytechnic 
attracted £1.1 million, Birmingham 
Polytechnic £1 million and Liverpool 

Mechanical engineering is clearly a 
field m which the reputations of de- 
partments are rising and falling rapid- 
y. Some departments with traditional- 
ly high reputations have been handi- 
capped by a lack of “new blood”. 
Others with different age profiles 
among their academic staff have been 
able to show much greater flexibility. 

. A good example is Sheffield where 
■ ®*ght years ago the average age of staff 
in the department was 55. So during 
the last five years considerable turn- 
over has taken place and many new 
staff have been recruited. The result is 
that the department has been able to 
move Into entirely new areas. 

The one institution, apart from their 
own, in which most respondents would 
like to work is Cambridge. Despite 
Imperial's superior reputation in both 
research and leaching, the quiet of the 
Cam is more appealing than the traffic 
of South Kensington. There is aiso 
little question about the most attrac- 
tive institutions to mechanical en- 
gineers in the rest of the world. Here 
the honours are fairly evenly divided 
between Stanford University and the 
Massachusetts institute of Tec£ 
nology. 


RESEARCH RANK 

1. Imperial College 99 

2. Cambridge 65 

3. University of Manchester 

Institute of Science and 
Technology 34 

4. Leeds 28 

5. Birmingham 23 

6. Bristol 2 1 

7. Strathclyde 16 

Cranfieldlnstituteof 
Technology 15 

9. Sheffield 13 

10. Loughborough 12 

11. Newcastle 11 

12. Heriot-Watt 9 

13. Southampton 7 

14. Durham fi 








Chester, University College Lon- 
don (5); Liverpool, Brunei, War- 
wick (4); Queen Mar/ College. 
Nottingham, Middlesex Poly- 
technic (3); Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology (2); Hat- 
field Polytechnic, Queen's Uni- 
versity Belfast (1). 

TEACHING RANK 

1. Imperial College 31 

2. Bristol 29 

3. Cambridge 25 

4. Leeds 20 

Birmingham 20 

6. Loughborough 18 

Bath 18 

UMIST 18 

9. Hatfield Polytechnic 16 

10. Trent Polytechnic 14 

1 1 . Plymouth Polytechnic 1 2 

Newcastle 12 

1 3. Newcastle Polytechnic 1 1 

14, Strathclyde 9 

Brighton Polytechnic 9 

16. Liverpool Polytechnic 8 

17. Sheffield 7 

Manchester 7 

19. Huddersfield Polytechnic 6 
Birmingham Polytechnic 6 
Oxford 6 

Nottingham 6 

The following institutions were 
also mentioned: 

Queen's University Belfast. 
Kingston Polytechnic, Robert 
Gordon s Institute of Technolo- 

S >‘ . Middlesex Polytechnic. 

urham (5); University College 
London Southampton, Notting- 
ham ( 4); Thames Polytechnic, 
Edinburgh, Sussex, Coventry 
Polytechnic, University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Tech- 

pjJfjy . . Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, Oxford 

Polytechnic, Surrey, Heriot- 
Watt. Salford (2); North Stafford- 
shire Polytechnic, Swansea, 
Teesside Polytechnic, City, 
Aston (1). . 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Hie imminence of planning exercises 

targets for cuts. Fur many psycholog- 
fats, the Peer Review Tails Into this 
category ami the question of whether 
or not to cooperate has been ihe 
subject of nmioiml discussions. 

As n result, mure heads nf depart- 
ment than usual refused to participate 
In the survey. One professor said: “1 
tlduk in noinval cimumtnneux your 
surveys make interesting and useful 
rending, providing one can make due 
allowance for inevitable simplifica- 
tion. However, this Is not the time. 1 ’ 

As far as resenrch was concerned, a 
fairly clear peeking order emerged, 




4 . In the last five years how many booh 
or articles have been published by members# 
staff in your department? 

5 . I low many members of academic sus 
docs your department have at present? 

6. How many did it have in 19797 

7 . How many of the present staff aicii 
permanent posts? 

8. Can you please give some iudicntioM 
the average UCCA score of undergrade 
entrants to your department? What is ft 
highest and what is the lowest score obtains 
by a successful candidate in the past thi 
years? 

9. Excluding your present department,* 
which department would you mosi like to hoi' 
an academic post? 


with Oxford attracting top ratings fro: 
all but three of those completing A 
survey. Only Cambridge, which v, 
clcnrly second, nnd Edinburgh (thiri 
received any first votes. 

The assessment of teaching, ho» 
ever, is much more cum plicate 
perhaps because of the range of spe 
ciali/uiion covered in the differ 
departments. The head of a Scott 
university department said: “I wool 
strongly suggest that the poicotL 
student render be made to iindcrsttt: 
llmi wluit counts most is where 
interests lie. it is also in this anas 
curriculum emphasis that dcpnnnttii 
differ most in their teaching: proto N) 
the quality of their leaching M fo 
very little. 

In f.ni. although the univtuv 
* I' iiiiih.i(«- ill,, inn places in the teat . 
uhl.\ frninrti 

the rnnklng.-1nOro Ti, -*Nori|pgTOl^ j 
liepaiiiuciu .m*l I'l*. nit •Mill PmyiiCtffM.* 
also had one lup rating. 

The IK 10 ]* indents who did \v 
leaching quality spread rhcii voicu 
nnd wide A iut.il «*i u ddlcri 
departments kniuud in the ranfa 
and only Oxford pmussed nunc tint, 
points, finishing welt ahead o( theft* 

Stuffing has flm-tunicd i unsidci# 
over the last five yeais, the sunf 
show*. One Scottish university haJb 
seven of its 24 posts; other univeflft 
had lost four posts out of 14, livcoi* 

32 mid three out of 2> I iowevrr, afr 
departments had gained staff, *© 
limes because ni academic rewind 
linn but in ai least five cases tMWf 


m/-: 








GEOLOGY 


Geology produced the first ever unani- 
mous verdict in a peer review. The 14 
departmental heads (outside Cam- 
bridge itself) who participated in the 
ranking exercise all agreed that Cam- 
bndge University was top for research. 

The teaching category was more 
open, with five universities and one 


inevitably, since there are only six 
geology departments in the public 
sector, the universities dominate the 
rankings. _ As in other subjects, 
polytechnic and college staff feel at a 
considerable disadvantage over re- 
search, both in terms of their condi- 
tions Of service and in the allocation of 
research council funds. 

Geology has hot fared aa badly as 




many subjects m the budget ciuiofo 
19KIK. One polytechnic departing 
has four more staff than it had in W 
and h university department has adfc 
three lecturers iu its complement etc 
the same period. Most have loit«K«J 
two posts during (he decade, but off 
one university had lust as many a 
posts and it hud gained four po* 
doctoral assistants 
Nor should geology depart*** 3 
have much to fear from the rflgfr 
mcnl to produce research prow* 
Most of the respondents count # 
number of articles published £ . 
last five years in hundreds and 
smaller departments tended to boK* £ 
least one honk per year. ' fcr »' 
External funding is more 
quantify because uf prfauietfflfTfJS 
practice of offering support** 1 g™; 
'Our staff often receive 
hole material rather l&an F 1 
mcnl for research contract* 
try," Ihe head of one university “ { cVi 
mcnl said. "Vurv often their ***. 
expenses ure supported by wool*) 
undertaking research of both 
and economic value." . „ #l0 

Nevertheless, many depart®* 
had attracted impressive amow**» 
external funding, five reviving ® ... 
than LI million in the Iasi ihree 
and one £2.5 million. 

^ • 

RESEARCH RANK - 

1. Cambridge 2. 

2. Leeds ig! 

3. Imperial College fo 

4. Leicester 
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genuine expansion. One polytechnic 
department, for example, has 19 
permanent posts, compared with 13 in 
• 1979. 

RESEARCH RANK 

1. Oxford 102 

2. Cambridge 44 

3. Edinburgh 31 

4. St Andrews 22 

5. University College 

London 21 

Sussex 21 

7. Sheffield 19 

8. Nottingham 14 

9. Manchester 8 

York 8 

Others mentioned were Birk- 
beck College London, Bristol (5); 
London Institute of Psychiatry 
(4); North East London 
Polytechnic, Birmingham, Lan- 
caster (3); Exeter, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool (2); Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic, University 
of Wales Institute of Science 
and Technology. Stirling, City 

TEACHNG RANK 


1 . Oxford 66 

2. Nottingham 19 

StAnarews 19 

University College 
London 19 

5. Sheffield 18 

6. Cambridge 16 

7. Edinburgh 13 

8. Hull 10 

Sussex 1 0 

10. Reading 9 

11. Manchester • -8 

Leicester 8 

Pri"*-' Q 

'^rnerg'hnentioned were New- 
castle, Ulster, Plymouth and 
North East London polytechnics 
(5); Aston, University College of 
North Wales Bangor (4); Brunei. 
Durham, Strathclyde, Exeter, 
Leeds, University College Car- 
diff and the London School of 
Economics (3); University of 
Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology, Birmingham, 
Keele, Dundee, Birkbeck Col- 
lege London (2); Liverpool, Lan- 
caster, Southampton, Stirling, 
Portsmouth Polytechnic (1). 


5. Oxford 17 

6. Open University 1 2 

7. Edinburgh 1 1 

8. Durham 7 

Others mentioned were Glas- 
gow. University College Cardiff 
(5); University College London 
(4); University College Abery- 
stwyth, Manchester (3); Port- 
smouth Polytechnic (2); Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Sheffield, Universi- 
ty College Swansea (1). 


TEACHING RANK 

1 . Oxford 47 

2. Cambridge 39 

3. Leeds 1 5 

4. Durham 14 

6. Bristol 12 

Edinburgh 1 2 

7. St Andrews 8 

University College 
Swansea 8 

9. Leicester 7 

University College 
Aberystwyth 7 

Others mentioned were Aston, 
Sheffield, Kingston Polytechnic 
(5); University College Cardiff. 


thinks 


On teaching, knowledge of other de- 
partments was so haphazard as to be 
meaningless. 

The tetter continued: 'The enter- 
prise is extremely dangerous at a time 
when the UGC is intending to fund 
research selectively. Whatever dis- 
claimers accompanied the published 
pecking-order, it is inevitable that it 
would be taken more seriously than it 
warrants. From the standpoint of the 
OES, if not from that of the UGC, the 
assumption that philosophers really 
know the best departments in the 
country may not look so silly." 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, both in scholarship and in 
teaching, is dominated by three com- 
pletely predictable institutions - Ox- 
ford, , Cambridge, and London de- 
risively in that order. 

The predominance of these three 
universities is predictable because of 
the sheer weight of numbers. Oxford, 
for example, nas75 philosophers; mnst 
other universities do not even manage 
to struggle into double figures. 

But tneir predominance was qual- 
ified in two ways by those who replied 
to this survey of the best research and 
teaching departments in the field. 
First, some respondents doubted the 
credentials of London. One said that 
he would not place any individual 


Another respondent, almost as 
sceptical about the value of the survey, 
adopted a more positive approach. He 


school, as opposed to the university in 
aggregate, in the first rank. This 
feeling is home out by the results of the 
survey. The most highly rated London 
school. University College, gained 
only 15 points, far behind Cambridge’s 
65 and even further behind Oxford’s 
87. 

Second, others who replied had 
doubts about the propriety of the 
.golden triangle's philosophical pre- 


checked alt philosophy departments to 
see how many of their staff had written 
books recently. He only considered for 
a research ranking, those in which at 
least half the staff were still actively 
publishing. 

Another worried about the impress- 
ionistic nature of attempts to rank the 
best teaching departments remarked: 
“My own strongest memory is of 
Professor C. D, Broad, nt Cambridge, 
reading out every sentence in his 
lectures on ethics twice, slowly, so that 
we could get it all down!" 

Although an arts subject, philoso- 
phy does not seem to attract the best 
and the brightest, measured by A level 
scores at any rate. Most universities 
reported an average of between nine 
and 11 points, although a few like 
Liverpool with 12.5 were higher. Fi- 
gures for the big three though were not 
available, Philosophy courses in 
polytechnics, often components in 
broader humanities degrees, attract a 
high proportion of mature students, so 
A level scores have little relevance. 
However the average attained by the 
much maligned Polytechnic of North 
London was nine points, only half a 



Korean Air stewardesses irained at Inha. Inset, Dr Choong Hoon Cho 

Cho’s high flyers 
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.golden triangle’s philosophical pre- P?f?‘ bc L loVV * hc average score of 
dominance. One polytechnic respon- philosophy students at the highly re- 
dent wrote: “Whilst no one could deny garopd .Warwick. . 


that Oxford, Cambridge mud toifeion 
airs the Idaders, some of us would add 
that they are leaders only because af 
.v»sl r piuncpcal nrcmynlftnuire: 
philistine and unimaginative work." 
And quickly added: “Of course some 
of us would not say that at all." 

Clearly many philosophers have a 
love-hate relationship with Oxford, 
Cambridge and London. Inevitably 
many of them received their higher 
education In one of these universities, 
and it Js difficult to disparage the 
eminence of the home institutions of 
A. J. Ayer, Ludwig Wittgenstein, and 


Imperial College, Portsmouth 
Polytechnic (4); Glasgow, Read- 
ing (3); Exeter. Manchester (1). 


sense that it is sheer quantity rather 
than sparkling quality that still keeps 
them on top. 

Certainly a vigorous second division 
seems to have emerged. St Andrews, 
Leeds, probably Bristol, and definitely 
Warwick. The vigour of Warwick may 
surprise some who regard the universi- 
ty as having a strong bias towards 
industry; PICKUP not philosophy is 
what they expect to find. But Warwick 
won a "new blood” post in philosophy 
and has established a Centre for Re- 
search in Philosophy and Literature. 

The centre was opened two months 
ago by Lord Quinton and its first 
visiting fellow will be Professor Paul 
Ricoeur. As well 86 linking philosophy 
and literature an aim of the centre is to 
afct as the bridge between Anglo-Saxon 
and Continental traditions of phi- 
losophy. 

There was considerable opposition 
to this survey. One northern professor 
replied testily: “This whole exercise is 
utterly deplorable and divisive, at a 
time when people in higher eduction 
should be attempting to present a 
united front.” Another more wearily, 
that since becoming head of depart- 
ment he had been continually occupied 
in filling in questionnaires and had no 
time for yet another. 

A reasoned objection to the survey 
was presented by Glasgow’s depart- 
ment of philosophy. After foil discus- 
sion at a departmental meeting it was 
derided not to cooperate. A copy of 
their letter to 77ie THES announcing 
this decision was circulated to other 
universities - with some discouraging 
effect. 

Glasgow argued that this attempt to 
rank philosophy departments was ^im- 
possible to do properly, and. gjven the 
possible to do properly and, given the 

all”. In research philosophers knew 
the work of distinguished Individuals 
in other places but not the work, or 
even the size, of other departments. 


sible to do properly and, given tbe 
. In research philosophers knew 
work of distinguished Individuals 


The ktn of itaft hot Men serious in 
rnaiiy phflsophy departments. Oxford 
may have lost only five of ivs \979 total 
of 80, but King’s College London haa 

OL-iweeii iu hau £»i -pcT cent \ji cnen 

staff in the last five years, and gloomily 
anticipate further fosses. 

Inevitably Oxford Is the favourite 
British unfveralty for philosophers, 
apart from their own. Abroad Harvard 
is almost as overwhelming an attrac- 
tion, although Princeton, Yale, Bran- 
deis, and Berkeley were also favoured. 
Apart from America, Australian uni- 
versities seem most attractive to Brit- 
ish philosophers, especially Sydney 
and the Australian National Uni- 
versity. 

RESEARCH RANK 

1 . Oxford 87 

2. Cambridge 65 

3. London 63 

(of which: 

University College 15 

Kings College 12 

Birkbeck 6) 

4. Warwick 14 

5. St Andrews 8 

6. Leeds 6 

the following Institutions were 
aiso mentioned: Belfast, Bristol 
(5); Edinburgh, Glasgow, Man- 
chester (4); Liverpool (2); and 
Stirling (1) 

TEACHING RANK ~ 

1 . Oxford 66 

2. Cambridge 41 

3. London 27 

(of which: 

University College 10 

Kings College 7 

Birkbeck 3) 

4. Warwick 10 

the following institutions were 
also mentioned: 

Belfast, Essex, Sussex (6); Ban- 

? or. Bristol, St Andrews. York, 
ssex (4); Birmingham, Glas- 
gow. Southampton, Lancaster, 
Open University, Middlesex 
Polytechnic (3); Edinburgh. 
Leeds (2); Keele, Manchester 
(1). Thirty-three replies were re- 
ceived. of which 21 were com- 
plete. 


William Norris reports 
from Korea on the success 
achieved with backing from 
atop industrialist 

When former president Syn gman 
Rhee founded Inha University In 
1954, he had In mind a Korean 
equivalent to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It was a brave 
ambition, but President Rhee’s 
attempt to foster educational excell- 
ence was overthrown by student riots 
in 1960. Today, not even the most 
ardent supporter of Inha would say 
that the dream had been fulfilled. 

But that, as they say, is the bad 
news. The good news is that Inha is 
recovering, and climbing fast - 
thanks to an imaginative association 
with a leading Korean Industrial 
group, which has put It on a sounder 
naflpc Mj footing than most of 
Korea's cash-hungry private univer- 
sities. On the unofficial table of merit 
amoqg these 'institutions, JUa now 
»ue refit it u id a 
position to attract the best brains and 
keep them. 

with more than 16,000 students 
occupying Its eight colleges and three 
graduate schools, the 100-acre Inha 
campus in the port city of Incheon, 22 
miles from Seoul, b becoming de- 
cidedly cramped. This, too, Is a 
legacy of Syngman Mice's fall. When 
he set up the original engineering 
school with the help of donations 
from Korean immigrants to Hawaii, 
the former president provided plenty 
of land for expansion. But much of 11 
had to be sold off to cope with the 
university's financial ' crisis after 
3960. 

Now Inha Is looking outwards 
again, A new medical school, to be 
followed by a university hospital, is 
rising on the fringes of the campus, 
and a student centre (there are no 
dormitories) fa almost complete. 
More land will he needed for iuture 
development: “We shall ask. Chalr- 


b mqjor hurdle. The language of 
instruction Is Korean, which fa not 
one of the world’s most widely 
spoken tongues, and recruitment of 
faculty fa therefore limited In practice 
to native Koreans. 

However, this fa not quite the 
obstacle to quality recruitment It 
mlaht seem. Close links with the 
United Slates since the end of the 
Korean war have sent an Increasing 
number of students - currently more 
tlian 16,000 - to study In America, a 
large number return, having com- 
pleted postgraduate studies, to lake 
up posts hi Korean universities at 
salaries considerably lower than 
those they could earn If they stayed. 

This odd fBct, In an academic 
world Increasingly devoted to finan- 
cial rewards. Is only explicable by the 
prestige which teachers of all binds 
eqfoy lu Korean society. Traditional- 
ly, a Korean places the king (who 
vanished some time ago), hfa father 
and his teacher on the same plane of 

may, and do, riot against their 
political masters. But a rude word to 
a professor would be unthinkable. 

Nevertheless, there arc stiU insuffi- 
cient faculty to go round. The 
burgeoning number of students, 
which has soared In the past five 
years from a nationwide total of 
145,000 to 1,192,000. has brought 
with It a steady deterioration in the 
staff-pupil ratio. Overall, Korean 
colleges and universities had a ratio 
In 1979 of 1:25.2. By 1984 this had 
fallen ot an average of 1:35.7. At 
Inha, where the salary scales are the 
envy of those who teach In the public 
universities, 'the ratio fa around li40. 

On another measure, Ihe number 
of books per student has fallen from 
21.5 In 1979 to 13.5 in 1983, the last 
year for which figures are available. 

Research fands, too, are at a 
premium. There fa a noticeable dif- 
ference between the facilities pro- 
vided at Institutions Ukc the prestl- 
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senior faculty member said cheer- 

ftdly. 

And he might, at UmL “Chairman 
Cfro” .Is Or Choong Hoon Cho, 
chairman of the boardof trustees and 
a self-made millionaire who heads the 
HaqJIn group of companies dominat- 
ing the Korean transport industry. 
The group owns Korean Air, whose 
stewardesses are trained In a two 
year course at Inha, shipping com- 
panies, an aircraft factory r and a 
great deal else 

Though some private universities 
in Korea avoid association with in- 
dustry for fear that academic free- 
dom will be Impaired, the long-term 
backing of Haqjln does not appear to 
have done Inha any harm, u there 
are conflicts of Interest, they are 


qultefa settled behind the scenes. The 
net that the university’s president, 
the charming and enigmatic Dr Tal 
Won Parle, fa Dr Cho’s brother-in- 
law, may have something to do with 
(his. MVe don’t have any direct 
pressure from Haiti in," explained 
one professor. “Bat u Dr Cho wants 
something, be probably gets It.” 

In its bid to spearhead the tech- 
nological revolution which Korea 
sorely needs, Inha, In common with 


which eqjoy government support, 
and those at the private colleges 
which enrol 75 per cent of die student 
population. Even Inha, where Hun- 
jln money has helped to provide wind 
tunnels and a ship testing tank, looks 
Ill-equipped by comparison. 

Yet tne surprising thing about 
Korean higher cdu cation fa not that It 
fails to match the highest western 
standards, hot that II exists at all. 
From 1930 to 1945 the country was 
under a brutal Japanese domination 
which strove to wipe out all farms of 
Korean culture. The language was 
suppressed, even the names of Indi- 
viduals had to be converted to 
Japanese, and the few universities 
allowed to survive were reduced to 
teaching little more than social sci- 
ences. 

Korea emerged from the Second 
World War with an uneducated 
population and very few people qual- 
ified to teach. Within a few short 
years ft was plunged into an Internal 
conflict which devasted tbe country. 
■In these circumstances, to achieve 
within 35 years a percentage of young 
people going on to higher education 
which fa markedly greater than that 
in Britain, fa a bootstrap operation of 
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Despite Brussels bureaucracy, academics are optimistic" 
about the future of EEC exchanges. Peter Aspden reports 

Official brave new strides 
for tomorrow’s Euro-citizen 

Somewhere in the conspicuous operation. British lecturers Hnd slu- units (about i’.W millian) fh „ 




Somewhere in the conspicuous operation. British lecturers and stu- 
vacuuni between rhetoric and reality dents are involved in two-thirds, and 
which characterizes most of the have traditionally taken the lend in 
assorted conference, shindigs and establishing links with other countries' 
summits which take place in Brussels, institutions. 

a happy group of about 400 lecturers Yet that didn't stop the British 
from all over Europe managed to find Government and its ugencies from 
a chink of hope when they met recently being singled out for criticism in the 
to discuss their common aims and conference's closing plenary session 
am ™ s ; . , when the Dutch rapporteur-general. 

Not that they, any more than their Professor Sperna Weiiand, referred to 
politics leaders, achieved any complaints from the UK delegation 
substantive and meaningful points of that the Green Paper on higher eduen- 
oereement during their ruminations. tion hnd made no references to Euro- 
tne perennial problems played like n penu exchanges. "So much tor the 


ambitions " H,mS aM c ? sin S P le ™ry session responsible for edueaiioi a indtS 
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agreement during lieir ruminations. tion hnd made no references to Euro- hiie/hie i toiin il iui-« *1 'J ckgrou 

The perennial problems played like a pcaii exchanges. "So much for the coinekfr with .1 .! 

tired overfamihar waltz: academic United King Join." lie told chi t'klini II. . 1 ^ tfj C Jl 

recognition credit transfer. Ian- and perhaps over-^^^ SS?™ 

guages, round and round, on and on lives from the other countries dm Inh. r , W *S ‘t e P olili « 

. . . they could have danced all night. The passing reference was no K ., r „ SPr ,l -, M i l .\ vc S k before || 
At the same time, their review of the prise. Duringlhe UK delegates" work- which C w!!!o i ^ M ? l , i ’ ,crs m«tir 
European Commission’s 10-year-oId ing group, cfairedby lSJbXJSw fOMPriT , de ? dc whethi 

EhEKr Sch J eme ’ provost of Worcester ^llegel'^^ford ^ ,, . head - 

which has paved the way for students many of the lecturers were insistent , l ^c event, the council chonoe 

ber^m«^h°rt aVe i t0 °^ e JI mem ' r,,al ,he apathetic attitude of the [J C conimisdon' 's proposed budget^ 

r I,lK E i hl ° rt s,ud y Periods, was Government, the University Grains ‘^■project from 8(1 million to d 
a^ut the fefu d re Cflt “ e ^ 0pt,mism Committee and the National Advisory !•'' 5 AS 1 £ ' ;I 001 u P USua > redire 
T»!i . . Bod y towards Europe should be re- c w hull left most purties happy, Mi 

reiSnc fi8 Fmm ,h- V nake ™P res s/ v e Ijorted to the main conference this Sutherland even went on toannouiiw 

n the Ihemc? finr awardcd dcs P ,tc n warning from a senior cduen- f“ r,h . tfr Inilli ‘“yc, ERASMUS (Euro 
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units (about OH million) in the nen 
four years on its COMCIT hW 
rninitic of the l't immunity in Edni 
lion mid Training r,i r TeehnoIo E vj 
project. “I 

. M. uc . h « ,| ‘ >hc iiiomenliini for the nn 
mtitiatives cmnes from the personal 
determination of the aminiisiS 
responsible for education and training 
Mr l’eter Sutherland, who was clcS 
excited when revealing the schemed 
details to join na lists. 

Sigiiilieiiiitly, if was a background 
bin hug, a loinial pi ess conference to i 

eouieiJe with the end of the JSP 
conference was cancelled at the Ian 
minute so sensitive was (he politick 
atmosphere just a week before S 
crueml Council of Ministers meeting 

Wllicll Would tieriiln 


mat me apatnetic attitude of the L . , V * 

Government, the University Grants -i,: J rora 
Committee nnH fhp Mmi n «,i a j..: million ECUs - a 


period. But what is even more praise- 
worthy is the way in which the prog- 
rammes have evolved despite the luck 
of centralized planning and agree- 
ment. The scheme was always envis- 
aged by the commission as one which 
wou d work from the grassroots un- 

S? rd *“ :, l ! , i kk . nc y ed und frequently 
nbused poll deal concept, but one to 
which institutions have responded and 
numerous initiatives along the 

i»«i£ rc r is *. f ? r cxam Plc. HU standard 

jpgaaBas; 

■B f ill ^niTn miiwIy.. agteod-provd. 


. ..i K.uup a iso reneciecl on manv of 
weaknesses and faults 

of British students and staff, namely 
languages (“Britain is Ihe only country 
wiiere they regard you as a genius if 
you speak three or four languages " 
said one lecturer) and unti-Europcan- 
lsm - more than one delegate express- 
ed n sense of embarrassment when 
talking to colleagues from other coun- ■ 
ncs. especially when so many back 
home were ‘besotted with thine* 
Aiiieiuan. p 

Despite these grumblings, foe 
no *° °f jbe meeting was, it 


oipinma.no uniform ia ™ gtumuimgs, the , vl ‘‘ 11 giimts irom nn 

mii^ ... ahcnd 
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foto the forefront of the JSP project Xi« priority In European . J ,ul H‘»«« apart from the practical 

Of .he Pint programmes currently hi 
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COMET! went ahead. 

In the event the council chopped 
he com mission s proposed budget^ 

m K ii Pr Ti L -i , ri,m 8P m 'lIion to 65 
million ECUs - a not unusual reduc- 
tion which left most purties happy. Mr 
Sutherland even went on to announce 
a further initiative. l:R ASM US (Euro- 
pean Actum Scheme for the Mobility 
of l hiiversuy Students) to the confer- 
eme. and declared his ambition to see 
one student in every III take part of 
meir degree course in another com- 
munity member state, instead of Ihe 
current figure of one m 100. 

H is not difficult lo explain the 
commission's i datively new-found 
keenness to promote educational links 
across community homier*. There is, 
urst, the obvious need for co-opera- 
tion - particularly in technology - 
net ween countries which, on tneir 
own. are mi more than minnow* 
‘‘••.lnoinie giiints from Host 
.■ml Wesi \i tiu h base forged ahend in 
Many areas of science. 

; ^aiisi i es wenrtfiifty raff ted o ut at the- 

l^i|illiiiiiiiii- m t| K USA.Ih^ figure is - 
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A tribute on the 150th anniversary of his birth to America’s great humorist by Dennis Welland 

n 30 November 1835 Samuel I — — — — - 


O n 30 November 1835 Samuel 
Langhornc Clemens was 
born in what he called “the 
almost invisible village of 
Florida, Missouri”. His birth, he 
boasted, increased Florida’s popula- 
tion by 1 per cent and coincided with 
the arrival of Halley's comet. On the 
day after the comet's return in 1910 
Mark Twain died, thus fulfilling his 
own expressed belief in the Almighty's 
ordinance that “those two unaccount- 
able frauds. . . must go out together”. 

With his 150th anniversary Halley's 
comet comes back into human view, 
but for more than a century Mark 
Twain has never been out of it. In this 
country alone more than 1.150,000 
authorized copies of his works were 
published in his lifetime, in addition to 
countless piracies; the numbers pub- 
lished in tne USA and in translation 
elsewhere are incalculable. 

A few titles have probably never 
been am of prim since they were first 
published. To this day no American 
writer's name is belter known, though 
there arc many with whose writings the 
modern reader will have u wider and 
closer familiarity. Hemingway’s over- 
quoted tribute “All modern American 
literature comes from one book by 
Mark Twain called Huckleberry Finn. 
It’s the best book we’ve had” may have 
helped to distract attention from most 
of Mark Twain's others, but there are 
also intrinsic reasons for their relative 
neglect. 

Much of his writing derives directly 
from his vast, varied experience. Born 
in Ihe ante-bellum South, a printer’s 
apprentice who became a Mississippi 
steamboat pilot until the Civil War, a 
soldier in the Confederate army for a 
brief period who “made a separate 

E eacc* and went West, a miner on the 
evada frontier, a San Francisco jour- 
nalist who wrote up visits to the 
Sandwich Islands, the Holy Lnnd and 
Europe, a self-made successful writer 
who simultaneously delighted and 
scandalized the literati, an internation- 
al celebrity, a publisher, a would-be 
entrepreneur and patron. of tavwtiap*; J 
whose baftknkptcgr wtfrredWnied^a • 
world-wide lecture tour, the boy frpm 
honorary dactorule ;n 
^-^witn Kipling, Rodin, Saini-Suens, 
General william Booth and the Duke 
of Connaught: 

As early as the 1870s Mark Twain 
discovered that he could hold spell- 
bound the Inrge audiences who sought 
entertainment and instruction in the 
public lecture hall. Americans and 
British alike were fascinated by his 
first-hand accounts of places (even in 
America) that they were unlikely ever 
to visit and by the idiosyncratic way in 
which he retailed (hat information. 
Hal Holbrook's dedicated impersona- 
tion of him lecturing and reading has 
filled theatres since the 195Us as it did 
in London again last May. 

Cinema, television, colour photo- 
graphy and colour printing (all of 
which Mark Twain would have happily 
exploited) have reduced the interest- 
value of his unillustrated travel books, 
and others of his works have been 
unjucky in other ways. I once heard a 
British academic reduce an American 
Melville expert to near-apoplexy by 
observing that Moby Dick is "only a 
kid's book", but both Tofn Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Firm suffered for years 
from that dismissive formula (despite 
the banning of the latter from some 
American public libraries), and until 
relatively recently A Connecticut 
Yankee was accepted simply as farce, 
while Pudd’nhead Wilson was almost 
totally neglected. 

What survived intact and almost too 
vigorously was Mark Twain the 
humorist, fruitful source of material 
for after-dinner speakers who prob- 
ably never read his books but quote his 



Mark Twain: the return 

the comet 
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merely society but “tile dimmed hu- 
man mce" in general incurred his 
repeated censure, and the theological 
implications of that phrase are, on 
occasion, relevant too. 

Relying on a straight-faced under- 
stating of the outrageous. Mark 
TwaiiTs humour can still appeal to 
readers who know nothing of the 
American oral tradition of the tall talc 
from which it derives. It invests the 
idioms and the rhythms of everyday 
speech with an imaginative originnlity 
thnt is then pluyed down in the deliv- 
ery. Its chitsen form is the anecdote 
presented as a personal reminiscence 
and with an apparent indifference to 
literary criteria. 

The Oxford honorary degree was his 
fourth - he collected them, he said, 
with the delight that an Indian collects 
scalps; a doctor of literature at Yale, 
he claimed he was “not competent to 
doctor anybody’s literature but my 
own”, ana he welcomed the Oxford 
D.LiU. as “all dear profit, because 
what I don't know about letters would 
make me a multi-millionaire if I could 
turn it into cash’’. This is neither mere 
facetiousness nor mock modesty. 


A bom raconteur, be succeeded 
in translating that skill into 
the medium of print, con- 
vinced that the language of 
literature should differ In no way from 
the language of everyday life. His 
contemporaries, American and Brit- 
ish, accepted this unorthodox 
approach because the vernacular di- 
alect of the South gave it novelty and 
the personae of his narrators caught 
their imagination. When Hemingway 
also modelled his written language on 
the spoken contemporary idiom but 
without regional or humorous over- 
tones he encountered greater hostility 
from the pundits, though his was a 
more conscious attempt at creating a 
new literary style than was Mark 
Twain’s spontaneous yarning. (It 
might have been Hemingway, not 
Pudd'nhead Wilson, who coined the 
aphorism “As to the adjective: when in 
doubt, strike it out”.) 

In Mark Twain consistency between 
style and attitude reinforces the 
“preaching’’. An opposition to preten- 
tiousness and superiority, often (as in 
the Yankee) elevated into a political 
principle of democratic egalitarianism, 
was reflected in the directness of 
homely language. It became a tool of 


sayings with relish, even when they are 
apocryphal. Towards the end of his 
lire, looking again at Mark Twain’s 


lire, looking again at Mark i warn s 
Library of Humor, an anthology pub- 
lished in 1888 , he declared “This book 
is a cemetery”. The writer; in it were 
forgotten "because they were merely 
humorists. Humorists of the ‘mere’ 
sort cannot survive. Humor is only a 
fragrance, a decoration”, 
when he continued : “I have always 

E reached. That is the reason that I 
ave lasted 30 years” his tongue was 
not wholly in his cheek, but he might 
have demurred at the Russians' 
solemn argument, from this statement, 
that his work must be read as soda! 
criticism garnished with humour. 
There is undeniable sodal criticism in 
much of it, and some of Hal Hol- 
brook’s London audience may have 
been surprised by the typicality and 


literary criticism, as in hisrorineHrfrJg'- 
tlie idiomatic in Natty Uuiiippu's 
speech patterns. 

In attributing the American Civil 
War to the corrupting effect of the 
novels of Walter Scott on Southern 
mnnncrs and the whole ethos of the 
ante-bellum South, Mark Twain wav 
not merely joking. His own form of 
expression was perfectly adopted to 
the deflating of affectation, literary, 
political, social or moral, and thus 
transcends “mere humor”. 

His reputation begun in 1867 with 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog nf 
Calaveras County", the short-story- 
length tall talc that became his 
trademark, but a string of such anec- 
dotes, acceptable in its inconscqucn- 
tiality for the hour’s duration of a 
popular lecture, is only at some aesthe- 
tic cost sustained at book length. The 
shape of his first bookt The trinocents 
Abroad (1869), was determined by (he 
itinerary of the wealthy tourists he 
accompanied. 

For us the humorous digressions 
eclipse in interest the more formal 
descriptions of scenery and dties 
which our predecessors found so In- 
stinctive. I have a copy of the book in 
the margins of- which Its Victorian 
Mancunian . owner conducts a loiig 
dlaldgue with the authbr, especially In 
the section dealing with the Holy 
Land, sometimes approving, some- 
times dissenting vigorously, until his 
final endorsement, “Well written, 
Markl" Similarly, for us A Tramp 
Abroad (1880) Is primarily a humorous 
book, though Roughing ft (1872) is still 
an evocative account of the silver 
frontier and More Tramps Abroad 
(1897) is eloquent on race relations in 
Australia ana South Africa. 

Today his seriousness is more usual- 
ly sought in his novels, but there his 
literary model is the rambling form of 
the picaresque. When, towards the 
end of his life, bis thoughts turned 
understandably to autobiography, his 
procedure was to dictate at whim 
whatever recollection came into bis 
mind. To William Dean Howells, 
whose literary judgement he re- 
spected, he argued that this scheme 
was “only apparently systemless**: it 
adopted “a system which is a complete 
and purposed jumble”. 

Howells knew him too well to chal- 
lenge this sophistiy, but Mark Twain 
hadno strong sense of artistic form, his 


denial of literary pretensions cannot be 
wholly dismissed, and he never pro- 


duced a flawless book. Even Heming- 
usVs on \\\V v’k-ii\ i Itul l .i , ‘Uduuiuh’, tne 
fertility of imagination, the humour 
and the splendidly iconoclastic attitude 
cannot excuse the limitations of taste, 
of execution, and even of imaginative 
con^pt that make so much of the 
other work uneven. 

Battalions of critics have charged 
into explanations of his popularity and 
greatness, or denials of diem: I find I 
have accumulated more that 40 such 
volumes myself and there arc certainly . 
more. Many arc stimulating hut all 
stand comic mued by their subject 
himself: “1 believe that the trade of 
critic in literature, music ami the 
drama is the most degraded of nil 
trades and that it has no real value”. 
Others too have questioned this ex- 
penditure of scholarly activity on a 
popular humorist, yet in at least one 
respect some scholarship was long 
overdue. 


E dmund Wilson In 1961 was 
urging the need for an edition 
oPthe American classics” like 
“Editions de la Pldiade”; he 
instanced “Mark Twain's posthumous 
writings" as “the kinds of things that, 
after being first published in expensive 
editions, are likely afterwards to be 
sold to the paperbacks”. Yet when, in 
1968, the Center for Editions of Amer- 
ican Authors launched just such a 
project Wilson denounced it roundly 
as ‘'an academic racket that is coining 
between these writers and the public”. 
* The debate was energetic, but the 
project led to definitive editions of 
several of Mark Twain's books (among 
many others}, made the more neces- 
sary by piracies and Mark Twain’s own 
carelessness which had produced ex- 
traordinary variants in many of the 
extant texts. 

For instance, bibliographies had al- 
ways accepted that Afore Tramps 
Abroad was simply an English title of 
Following the Equator until as late as 
1965 when (if I may be forgiven the 
immodesty) I pointed out that the 
English text was half as long as the 
American, that each contained pas- 
sages that were not in the other, and 
that the book appears to have sold 
much better in England than the US. 

If Edmund Wilson’s allusion to 
“Mark Twain's posthumous writings” 
implies work left unpublished after the 
departure of the two comets in 19l0he 
can have had . no idea of the vast 
amount of letters, notebooks;- drafts 


and variants among the Mark Twain 
papers in the University of California's 
Bancroft Library. Much is in manu- 
script. not always easily decipherable. 
Some, in typescript, represents the 
work of Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark 
Twain's secretary and literary execu- 
tor, on originals not all of which have 
survived. 

Paine was not always reliable. His 
selection of Mark Twain’s letters was 
so doctored as to be at limes positively 
misleading. He edited some of the 
dictated material in a similarly protec- 
tive manner, and at least two later 
scholars have enlarged and recon- 
structed the autobiography in ways 
different from his. 

Valiant work has been done on the 
Mark Twain papers by successive 
custodians, their task further compli- 
cated by the earlier scattering of so 
many similar documents among other 
libraries all over the US and in Amer- 


ican and British publishers' archives. 
Authoritative ana scrupulously edited 
collections of many of these multifa- 
rious papers have appeared in an 
impressive series nf volumes - a pro- 
ject of which Edmund Wilson would 
not have approved and by which Dr S. 
L. Clemens would have been amused, 
though mure flattered than he would 
admit. Works for the specialist, yes, 
and fewer of them likely to became 
paperbacks than Wilson envisaged, 
but nevertheless valuable. 

The title of Justin Kaplan's seminal 
biography, Mr Cternens and Mark 
Twain, indicated the crucial problem 
for the critic. Mr Clemens is no more 
Mark Twain than he is the boorish 


ignoramus of The Innocents Abroad, 
Hucklcbcny Finn or Hank Morgan, 
despite the chameleon skill with which 


he impersonates all four. Mark 
Twain’s statements about Mr Cle- 
mens, even in the autobiographical 
pieces, cannot be taken at face value 
without expert editorial guidance, and 
that must depend on the unpublished 
personal, ms terfal. 

The relationship between the defini- 
tive text, drafts and variants can often 
help to disentangle the “preaching” 
from the humour, to increase our 

reSDect for Mnrfc Twniq’c rrafre, 

of Mr Clemens; letters and notebooks 
can illuminate all these matters. The 
ghost of Edmund Wilson insists nn the 
possibility of publishing the results in 
readable form without publishing all 
the data. Computerized collating pro- 
cesses make it all too easy to over- 
whelm the reader with minutiae in 
more detail than he needs, nnd many 
letters and notebook entries are 
ephemeral or no longer intelligible, 
why print them? 

First, because (here can never be 
any single, received and undisputed 
answer to these problems. Second, 
because achieving even a tolerable 
answer requires a combination of 
skills; the scholar capable of estab- 
lishing a reliable text may not have the 
inclination, the aptitude, or even the 
time to produce an original critical 
interpretation of its literary merit. The 
Imaginative critic capable of that may 
be neither able nor inclined to do the 
editorial spadework, though he may 
sometimes like to verify the data, • 
Third, because successive generations 
will attempt their own re- interpreta- 
tions. 

Printed versions are imperfect sub- 
stitutes fort he original documents, but 
as funding for research in the humani- 
ties decreases fewer and fewer scholars 
(even in America]) will find either the 
money or the time adequately to 
consult the originals in the many 
libraries: their accessibility in print 
enables some work to continue. If this 
sounds like special pleading, that 
seems increasingly nowadays to be the 
only course open to the humanities in 
general, and the problems I have 
identified in Mark Twain studies are by 
no means peculiar to them. However, 
if publishing can alleviate the drying- 
upof research funds, it is the university 
presses on which presumably we must 
rely, and how secure is their future 
eitner? 

As usual, Mark Twain offers some 
consolation: “It is Ihe will of God that 
we must have critics and missionaries 
and congressmen and humorists, and 
we must bear the burden”. All may still 
be well, then, for MarkTwainand for 
the scholars when Halley’s comet next 
returns. 

The author was professor of American 
literature in the University of Manches- 
ter from J965 to 3983; ha Mark Twain 
in England ivos published by Chatto & 
Windus in 1978. 
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Close encounters transform 
to become a touch too much 


study into the “relationship of touch ine 
and the establishment of rank order; 
the ro/c of ludify contact in the 
form anon and reinforcement of 
hierarchies nml patterns of subordina- 
tion. 

Only superiors, apparently, mm* 
roue r inferiors; the ami round the 
shoulder is a gesture of condescension 
mid superiority putting us finnlv into 
our place. Thus. I presume, rectors 
may touch heads of depa rmicnl . heads 
may lay the hand upon principal 
lecturers, and principal lectures may 
pure many pat other ranks. 

“ ut '»«ise any 0 f you minions in the 
ranics or nmher education were con- 
stdenng taking that ladder of status 
one stage further - beware. When 
lecturers touch students, they don’t 

!“»»«!** The > r their 
/?? 5 : , A * l ha t Point, u different mean- 

/r,Hute neS ° u ‘ of I,IC polysemies of 
body language. Contact as cundcsccn- 
snjm becomes feeling up as lechery. 

The feminist eolleiiBuc who com- 
™R ed tb ^ c Search to me 

tested ir cnipiricully on her own super- 

re«iitv‘ V Vvi,/ VC,ifclab,> ' ‘h'scoinlortiiij; 
ri siiits. VViifi Mipcrmrs f .-,.s ihc\ iimuHv 

.ire) ineji. and j wom m iiifeimr. 
touching carnes loaded messages not , 
j list iiliou r hierarchies, both sexual and 
social, hut about desire and intention. 


A woman who puts her arm around 
totaftrtmui or her h™d™ n hi, 

S.‘l? ,n, r avenin ft deep canons of 
social behaviour and runs the risk of 

thSn ' foments about much more 
IS*? merely rank. A male superior 
rS 0 ,£ ves b,s female employee an 
ES™* P flt s P«ks ZhK 

th?mSSl mBr ' s,anoe differs, but 

'"tE. ^? £c Wj h® similarly mixed 

l ,hought ab °“™ the 
more i fell an urgent need fnr 

Semiotics of Body Langitaiie Higher 

aS-fc-. f°\ 1 fAe *«* in. ^fiouldl be 
watching carefully who was touching 
whom m my department? Would ihl 

dSJ~Kn Ue not 50 much lo Physical 
.h Ity as s° P romot ion prospects? 
J* “^8 couch too simple- 
minded a model to contain sucii di- 

i?^w C L Bl c nE? 11 . was 8,1 too much for 
e * ha,is l e d weeks of term. 

nent^of e tK U ^ ? Was not lhe *mmi- 
promotion round which 
reminded me of ir all. but readme a 

by Joanna Russ. A tortuous 
Pf*? °f “temi thinking or free asso- 

Sind^fln 1 ' l back to mind wh en I 
foDowmg a lesbian charac- 

womw. involved in one of there inti 

toStfijt &lcnd5h ‘ ps which w -4 

fe^n1s* M1 thlnkhm, aS w” ™ U that°*a?^i 

tionsttlen same connota- 

KSS-SfiKSS! 


xucieiy in ninny ways different tram 
her own. 

Like any other king ihm of ilic 
body is a system of symbols by which 
wc cumin wi irate. As a hisldri.ni J 
cannot simply accept lli.it ihosc sym- 
bols tiro fixed and unchanging in their 
meaning. When, for iiistnnce. I nm 
told dial two 12th-century kings made 
a treaty in bed, I am not convinced 
ton; coHrt, of their homosexuality. Nor 
do I feel justified in making siich an 
assumption about the lyrica [effusive- 
ness of 12th-century monks in the 
poems and loiters addressed one to 
another, not until and unless I have 
also examined the mental framework 
witjim which they wrote and the 
fncndship networks which sustained 
their world of clientage. 

..,r i . SSUmf1 . , i ons about repressed sex- 
uality could easily colour our entire 
P-c ure of the world of the 2 
1 K en ury "He^ctoa! were it mu 
hm hooks such ;ls David Newsome’s 
OthttiHL’ss Mid Good Learning hnve 

91 * uch “ “during would be 
rciiULiiii, a nch spectrum to 

mih* bun' mt '‘ 1W ,KfI ' “*rn«,ryi,„i- I 

iiut' l.i, us may u<> ( .,// | l;iVt . ...... J 

UaiuVthni *' S " 1 ‘ "'mM IllliVl ' 

stand that term. 

The history of sexuality iin.ouncnt 

portlii.iu-.i. Hof iii'u-svirilv fed simply 

J^cruue economic culculiiijiins h..r h u . 


™«wiSSr 

It is scarcely surprising that, I»v (he 
end of the Middle Ages, confcLoS 

Sk&of a s d tn ,SC . d npt ! °u rcnd out thc 
cnecKiisl of sins lo jog the ranltpnt'e 

memory lest more bl learn? In th^ 

confess tonal than In the wicked worUl 


• — uuscssion snould hn n 

warning about the dangers of our own. 

Kings’ homosexuality 
is readily assumed 


sexuality, and t&raTs- 

meanings back into 
the part wluch brought back tn minn 

raan y different things now dependino 

tt*ZZTl 

piously linked in its meaningsVilh 

SZ, ,f 1 8 l r r ’ W. »£&Md 

perception which may be peculiar in 
to 1UM in their epeSfic 
such an assumption seems unwar- 
ranted and misleading. r 

Our very openness to the sexual 

tSSSHV te!Is much of ‘he^laro 

sexuahty has come to hold in our 

StSSu i« Ut 5urei ly if ,hes interpretation 
of boiy language and Its reEtionship 


sJhT S P h Ve ,he Case lhat ** “ 

suen a basic human urge that its 
expression and direction are likely to 

“ “C" 1 ' universaiphe- 

nomena. Yet sex as a fundomcmal 
drive and its expression ihrough sex- 
uality are not thc same. The litter is 1 
ra°« Hkely to be «SSE 
determined, ahd the assumption that 

anri^* 1 act * v j ,Ies or actions are always 
Severe of an erotic 3e 

Wsr- bm “■ 

Ssflrj-; 

society to rSce* bodlfy ff; 

minimum and to interpret what sur^ 

as V thi" mp PeC ? fi t CaIJy u SCXuaI frame - 
as the use of touch to express" suh. 

f«£? ft52k s 48* ests . even nSw we are 
cnee, and mta.the^SSSmSfS 

t^hdWogSe^tt'K 
a^dSi n d l COntw,iD ^ ich HXS 


ian love. 


- ^^teventcen years ago, n Royal 
Commission chaired by Lord 
fc-JTodd recommended (hai thc 12 
London medical schools should join up 
into six pairs, and (hat each should be 
associated with a multi-faculty institu- 
tion. Some amalgamations have now 
taken place, (hough none of those 
originally proposed. 

Thc Westminster is joined to Char- 
ing Cross, hut without becoming the 
medical faculty of Imperial College, as 
I envisaged hy Todd. Guv’s and Si 
Thomas's have joined, and the Mid- 
dlesex and University College Hospi- 
tal. Only in the latter case can it be said 
timi there is a multi-faculty environ- 
ment. Sr Bartholomew's and the Lon- 
don Medical Colleges hnve moved 
together over the years and have 
established several joint clinical 
academic departments, bur have so far 
retained their independence. 

King’s has retained its geographi- 
cally separate clinical school several 
miles from ils prc-eliiiieal niulii-faeiiliy 
environment, but the pre-clim'cal stud- 
ents of the Westminster hnve been 
(liken out of thc multi-faculty environ- 
ment of King’s College and given to 
the single-faculty school at Charing 
Cross St George’s St Mary's and the 
Royal Free have been firmly estab- 
lished as independent single-faculty 
I nicdlcal schools, in which pre-clinical 
as well as clinical training is given 
| London University, and (of course) 
the University Grants Committee have 
therefore not pursued any consistent 
policy for medical education in Lon- 
don over the last 1 7 years. Instead each 
possible amalgamation has been consi- 
ryT 1 '™ 11 ^ nnd rationally, 
non* .i» e P ro P used joining of 
S2 *• i h . e London and Queen Mary 
College) is the notable exception. 

Queen Mary College, though nearly 
a mile from the London Hospital, is 
adjacent to its Mile Bud branch; nnd 
moving the London’s pre-clinical dc- 
!° °, MC and integrating 
thi in fully has obvious ad vantages for 

, ’ 1 ' reb'iiMmg .iuvujv) a„!f , }!, l | 
L'lnce us aiiulciiiie m.iv, in 

i» 5 W« SSftfti 

nical departments at • 


sfnmle a, "' ,,gly ’ 11,B masons arc“ 

bunrifn« flrl n P^P ose -bu i, t pre-clinical 
buildings m Charterhouse Squnrc 

llle , hospital, nre in q good 
jJJJJ L*? n ® ; of lhc finest university cam- 

K h n e rT ry J n whlch « uden * 

322™*- ■O f, Wta|y kinds ^ sportinn 
W artistic— flourisfi 
Removal of the pre-elinlcal denart. 
menls would leave the clinical school 
academically Isolated - in a way that 
for example* King's College cUnS 
“ bo °! J* 1 I,Qt - Integration of QMC 
prc-clmical with Bart’s clinical 
teaching, and collaborative research 
pre_cl ,in . , ral and clinical de- 
partments would probably cease 
altogether through the separation bv 
four miles of dense traffic of St Barth- 
olomew s from Queen Mary College. 
Despite these arguments the uni- 
° n going ahead with 

Ba L |?J effiSS? an ? in ^ 71 Qbtained 

pn^ h L ely relu ctanl acquiesc- 

Nmh’iifp 8 d,rc ^ y 11 ^ 01 to cut Siding. 

Nothmg much happened for nine 
ytars, Decause no building monies 

FkfwdT Bb e > Then in l^SO Lord 
5jW («? vice chancellor of Lo™ 
don) chaired a working party which 

dMi m »S? Cd ^ ccon °mical^p r e-cIi- 
ciwe^oB arT^ 6 °9 bar ^ rlwu se^sile^ 

iftSsarsfissidS cha r r, ° 

■ a 

1 0fBLtehe"SrlL 8re ‘ ,H “ st 

; fy 

i 

1 m bSKS™, 1 U 1 dcr dur «s ia 

y/i, Baits medical college has he* 
rome progressively eVen fess happy 


Fighting 

all the 


altar 


wiili the KclieniL'. When replying to the 
university in I9h.l the college could not 
bring itself to withdraw totally. But as 
the whole picture was fur from clear, 
the governing council reported to the 
uiiivetwiy that it felt "nolongei humid 
d'e onginnl commitment i ( > the 
“LO projeel ". ! i egret led ;u i|| L - |jm c 
tmil our renetion wus still equivocal. 1 
regrei still mure that the views of 
Bart s academic slnif have recently 
been totally ignored by I lie UGC to 
whore members these views must have 
lJ5 r n JjSJT 1 ’ especially since thc for- 
mer UGC chairman. Sir Edward 
Parkcs, wrote about BLQ in 1981 lhal 
without a spirit of enthusiasm and 
goodwill . . . wc do not believe that 
any merger cun succeed anywhere” 

A watershed has now been reached. 
On lhc one hand Hie UGC is prepared 
to contribute large capital sums to, and 
- ll . lc DL ^ l ,r °jwL and to 

S25 ," fl the . «‘Pi»al investment 
already made in the existing Ban’s 
pre-chmcal buildings at aiarierhouse 
c!V bC . ,?! hL ‘ r haKl ' Rart ’s Medical 

fiE- H’ 1 ' .i , ,low n,1, ‘ ,c “P i,s minil, 
tin.illy. Unit it cannot agree to the 

fram’d?!' rV ,S f re .' clinicaI deparinients 
[ron the Charter I mu so precinct. After 
two long meetings, the first addressed 
n\\ I?” f?. nCClk,r ( w,1 « S|M.-ll out 
college withdrew) 

VMi.it Wiie i he ica-.oiis i ,, , r |,,, . 

change of heart our feelings have 


UluuiueoHli^'l^ndkospIRf- 

for acute medicine nnd surgery"nor for 
die retention of its accident and 
emergency department. It therefore 
becomes difficult to sec much future 
for the integration of clinical and 
pre-clinical teaching at QMC. nnd 
impossible to see realistically how 

£5 activity. ™ P,Uy “ ny part in 

Ho!? ffi 11 ?"’ 5inct : L 971 - collahora- 
™^ n rah and tenchlnn 
Hnd P r0 * cll nlcal de? 
P£}F*l* ba * increased greatly The 
!“ dcmic strength of Bart’s lins grown 
R™! that i, on stand on 
n „,|. w feet academically. A recent 
public appeal raised somb £3 n E 
for a new research building, which was 


opened in 1983. A new clinical 
tional building was opeied ^ 
and further ncconiniodntiai 
opened in 1985. n «« 

There are already four clinw 
academic units m (’lia.icrhou«?3 
plans are well advanced fora LS 
one. I lie research mass i„ t | le 
hm.se preemet is therefore gS 
inpHUy, despite the cutbacks iffi 
liimled pre-eli n ical .staff which w£ 
made to meet UGf „ l)illJS 

dee inuig budgets This year tA° 

Uge anil hospital le.search dcrS 
mem.s have earned ahum p nii |,gJ 
ex lei nally- obtained funds - J J* 
considerably more tliau our 
current university giant. i„si Ve J' 
members of the college were awards 
almost twice as many highei degrees 
were obtained by any oilier 
graduate medical sehool in Londo * 

\\ e have so fa, inanaged to keep tk 

j ollegeoui ot debt, and have one nfik ‘ 
leas! cosily medieal sclmul.s in fc, 
university. IDf 

Mediea! schools have never been ibt 
most popular university faculties 
vice ehaneellors anil principals, lx- 
eause of their huge consumption «| 
resources. In the last few- yean • 
academic medicine, hitherto no-' ! 
bus •wen under coniinuoiu 

.imr-'r? ,C 1 c ‘ 1 ' ni,,1 , ,t mtnt of ^ “na 
of UCiC and L.ondon Universitycapit- 

a lo “ Project which is now wkieh 
regarded, both within and outside Ac 
umversity, as both liituneially unsound 
and educationally dubious will have 
the result of weakening seriously the 
ti,sc »‘>r continuing adcipi.iic financial 
Mipport from government tor univeni- 
ties and medical schools in the future. 

However, everyone at Bart’s hopes 
timt .some compromise can be found lo 
allow a smaller scheme to go ahead (si 
a lesser cost) which will both rehousr 

!.Vrih)2 dl,n I pro* clinical dcparlmeMS 
at QMC and at the same time upgrade 
m other ways the infrastructure o? that 
college, bin which will neither threaten 
"!’ r “j'P .fy *•»« loss of our pre-diniraJ 
senooi. | hy argument seems nowbfc 
" ir Han s hy its imransigciKi, « 

ine un'iixi/ "i l " niv, * r 'i*y front build 
- p/' ‘[.^R Hus need mil be true at 
—UiliiiiflR iLJ'- needed . 


-»-* , ijuly, if the iimhi-liiculiy environ- 
me in ideal is really lhc main argument 
J2 V^lroyiitg Bart's pre-clinical 
cnool. It js- worth iememi>eimg that 
I’ro-clinlcal sehool precinct at 
Uiartorbouse Is alniost ailjueent to a 

the nS?7!l liwiiuiiun - 

lhc C. ly University. Perhaps this Is a 
good lime for the UGC to reconsider 

the possibility of Bart's joining the City 

University nnd leaving London Uni- 

S' r/d " 8C, , hc r - his Wo,lld ^ u first 

of < X* ,/, / # . r P nt f*s**ir and rhuirtnan 
,ll l w ! m r. nt °f willcme, St 
lUmhohmews Hospital Medical Col ■ 
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Women's studies 

' s V.-r «■ . *• ' 


T rying to decide what is and 
what is not feminist research is 
no easy matter. A beginning 
may be found by exploring the 
meaning of the term ••feminism". Even 
a cursory glance at the literature 
reveals that this term has been defined 
in a .number of ways. Janet Radcliffe 
Richards, for example, argues that the 
essence of feminism is the belief that 
women suffer from systematic social 
injustice because of their sex. Ann 
Oakley suggests that feminism is about 
putting women first, about judging 
theirjnle rests to be important and 
insutncicmly represented within main- 
stream politics and inC 2 ?«femic 
world. Michele Barrett points out that 
feminism focuses upon relations of 
gender and, in particular, of the 
oppression of women by men, while 
for Liz Stanley nnd Sue Wise, femin- 
ism is a way or living their everyday 
lives, of rejecting externally imposed 
frames of reference and for construct- 
ing their own ways of seeing and 
understanding. 

Feminism involves all of these things 
- and more. Above all wc must not 
forget that feminism is a political 
movement. And as □ political move- 
ment it is a broad church with many 
complex internal divisions - such as 
radical feminism, socialist feminism, 
Marxist feminism, liberal feminism, 
revolutionary feminism and cultural 
feminism. The debates between these 
groupings are not the only ones inter- 
nal to the movement however. Women 
from different social class back- 
grounds, different walks of life, diffe- 
rent races, different disabilities, diffe- 
rent ages and different religions be- 
come feminists. And their voices add 
yet other dimensions to the issue of 
defining what feminism is. At one 
women T s studies conference in Eng- 
land in 1984, for example, about 35 
working class women expressed their 
anger at the ,, acadpflaj«’.'. ahd ^qxidaifc^ ■ 
class" tonebf tfiemeennga. Accusa- 
tions of racism are just as frequently 
tficic ’la one isSuc' thur ...Tu-o 'ail 
feminists - the wish to end the injus- 
tices that women experience because 
they are women. And it is within the 
arena of feminism as a political move- 
ment, where the unity between theory 
and action is stressed, that the seeds of 
feminist research are forged. 

It follows therefore that feminist 
research is not simply something that is 


feminist 


done by academics. Indeed, many 
feminist researchers do not hold 
academic jobs. Neither is feminist 
research seen exclusively in terms of 
research in the academic sense. A 
large number of feminists, and espe- 
cially radical feminists, would claim 
that describing and analysing the con- 
tradictions of life as lived by any one 
woman in n male dominated and male 
oriented society is just as much re- 
search as the “scholarship" traditional- 
ly associated with academia. 

The starting point for all feminist 
research, of whatever emphasis, is a 
questioning of the dominant forms and 
content of knowledge since it is 
claimed that such knowledge is created 
by men and through the eyes of men. 
In particular, embedded within main- 
stream knowledge in higher education 
is a male-centredparadfgm where man 
and man's experiences are taken as the 
norm, the "central" and “correct" way 
of seeing things. Generalizations ab- 
out “mankind ,T are usually that, state- 
ments about men that are assumed to 
apply also to women. Women within 
such malestream knowledge are often 
hidden or, if mentioned at all, pre- 
sented through male vision as wives, 
mothers, mistresses, secondaty bread- 
winners etc. It is this record, where 
women have been presented on a male 
landscape, that many feminists seek to 
put straight, making women visible 
where they have been hidden, present- 
ing women as human beings in their 
own right. 

However, much more is involved in 
feminist research than making women 
visible in their own right since feminist 
research is not defined by its subject 
matter. Research about women is not 
necessarily feminist research. Indeed, 
much of it is non-feminist. Feminists 
often study women simply because 
they have been obscured from view but 
thev could just as easily study men, 
children, the labour market, cultural 
forms and any other topic. Neither is 
all research undertaken by women 
feminists. Many females still operate 
within a male-centred paradigm. What 
distinguishes feminist research from 


Some present day writers claim that feminist thought can be traced 
back to early times, such as the age of Sappho. Others focus on the 
19th century, and the struggles of the organized women’s movement to 
make inroads into ail male preserves, such as higher education and the 
professions. Though many of the last century’s struggles contributed 
to what is commonly called “first wave” feminism, it is particularly 
with the “second wave” of the organized women’s movement, evident 
from the mid 1960s, that feminist thought, feminist writings, feminist 
action and feminist research has blossomed. But what is feminist 
research? How can we define it? 










Raised voices in 

an unjust world 


other forms of research is not that it 
may focus on women and be done by 
women but a particular approach, 
namely an examination of the power 
relationships between men and 
women, and of the sexual divisiou of 
labour within all spheres of life. 

A key, though by no means univer- 
sal, concept in feminist research is 
patriarchy, that process by which men 
dominate and exercise control over 
women. And it is here, in the meaning 
attached to this word and in its use, 
that we find one of the key differences 
between the two main groupings with- 
in the women's movement In this 
country- radical feminists and socialist 
feminists. 

For radical feminists, such as Dale 
Spender, the sodBl, political, sexual 
and economic dominance of men over 
women is seen as the source of oppres- 
sion for women. And this is something 
that alL females share in common, 
irrespective of their soda) class back- 
ground, their age or any other factors. 
Women's liberation will only occur 
when patriarchal control has been 
swept away. For socialist feminists, on 
the other nand, the subordinate posi- 
tion of women is related to the control 
that men exercise over women and to 
the nature of capitalist sodety. 
Women's liberation will only be real- 
ized when patriarchy has been over- 
thrown and a sodalist sodety built. 
Within the socialist feminist camp, 


in balance. 

Sodalist feminists tend to argue that 
patriarchy, in the sense of the universal 
dominance of men over women offers 
an analysis that is too simplistic and too 
deterministic. Such points have been 
forcibly put in papers by, amongst 
others, Michele Barrett, Mary McIn- 
tosh and' Sheila Rowbotham. Row- 
botham, for example, claims that “pat- 
riarchy'' implies a fixed structure 
which carries no notion of how women 
might act to transform their situation. 

Radical feminists, on the other 
hand, such as Christine Delphy, dis- 
agree with such a line of argument. 
Delphy pertinently asks why socialist/ 


Marxist feminists are so keen to defend 
their male comrades. Jn particular, she 
accuses Barrett and McIntosh of con- 
veying a hidden message - the exemp- 
tion of men from all responsibility for 
the oppression of women. 

Such lively exchanges have been 
further fuelled by the critiques of black 
feminists who point out that feminist 
theory in this country is mainly written 
by white, middle class, intellectual 
women who are relatively privileged. 
In particular, black feminists such as 
Hazel Carby assert that white feminists 
have defined patriarchy in 
ethnocentric terms so that it holds little 
relevance for the daily experiences of 
black women. Racism, she continues, 
ensures that black men do not have the 
same relations to patriarchal and capi- 
talist hierarchies as white men since it 
divides rather than unites men In 
relation to women. The arresting title 
of Garby's article, “White woman 
liAtenl” The Empire Strikes Back 
(1982) is a command that no white 
feminist can ignore. Indeed, the femin- 
ist researcher using the concept of 
patriarchy must be sensitive to the 
debates and controversies surrounding 
the concept and be wary of using the 
term as a “catch-all” phrase that 
explains everything that happens to 
women. 

What happens to women day by day, 
in a range or activities, is important to 
the feminist. Indeed, another key 
element in much feminist research 
today is that women must be heard. 
Thus it Isoften stressed that ail attempt 
must be made to capture the personal 
experience of woman and to let their 
voices speak since this will challenge 
the male paradigms that have gov- 
erned research so far and reveal the 
varied nature of women's oppression. 
The emphasis upon the importance of 
women's experience has meant that 
qualitative rather than quantitative 
research is favoured. Participant 
observation, interviewing, oral histor- 
ies, life histories, and documentary 
analysis are more commonly used to 
collect data than a range of. statistical 
techniques. 

The stress upon personal experience 
continued on page lv 


^ Three -Major 
New Publications 


P^SEX, GENDER AND 

SOPTFTY Revised Edition 

2 X Ann Oakley 

This new edition of a classic text asks what are the real 
differences between the sexes 7 How far are they mailers of 
biology or psychology, and how far are they the product of 
culture and convention? 

Ann Oakley delves deeply Into the issues raised and comes 
up with a detailed and fascinating range of evidence lo 
present the real facts behind lhe debate over women’s 
liberation. 

"Quite excellent: free from cant, well researched and 
adm,rabl > we " vjrmen ' ” The Economist 

^pMro^, S , m 7 i !. h 2 S e x C T 4 ^ 1 985 224 PaBM 

DON’T BET ON THE PRINCE 

Contemporary Feminist Fairy Tales 
In North America and England 
Jack Zipes 

A fascinating book which provides the first comprehensive 
collection of contemporary feminist fairy tales and feminist essays 
on fairy tales to appoai since the women's movement gained 
momentum in the late 1980's. u 

Gower May 1 986 Ab.282 pages 

hardback 0 586 0091 3 7 ca.£1 6.50 
paperback 0 5 66 05055 2 ca.EB.95 

THE FIRST ENGLISH FEMINIST 

Reflections Upon Marriage 
and other writings by Mary Astell 
Edited and introduced by Bridget Hill 

This collection of writings by one of the earliest and most 
original of feminist writers includes her scathing and witty 
denunciations of the state of marriage and lhe subjection of 
women. 

Gower/Temple 'Smith May 1 986 Ab.244 pages 

hardback 0 566 05090 0 ca.fil 7.50 

" . *’ ; : Aubfect to alteration without notice. 

Prices do not Include post and packing. 

£H£Jjfhlng Company Limited 


Making a Difference 

Feminist literary criticism 
Edited by GAME GREENE and (.OPPElJA KAHN 
MeifAcnttiis 

Frnilnlsr schnlsrshlp employs gender as a Aindunrnral nr^nUIng category or human 
experience, holding itvn related premises ihar mm and women have dlncrcm percep- 
tions of experiences In the same context* and lhai gentler l* nut a natural lUci but a 
mi la I loiuiruci.Mihlcct to *iudv in any humanistic discipline. Till* challenging col Ice- 
linn of essays iifTcn a comprehensive Inirtnluciioii lo minlevol critical practice being 
used lo traee llicCim-itriKiliui "f gender In tltcralurc 

JHKpage* Hardback (i 116 3*1711 U £1 *.*rt Paperback U -Ilf. .VMHOft JCS.yS 

Sexual /Textual Politics 

Feminist 111 entry theory 
TORILMOI 
Mew Accents 

Wtui arc the political Implication* of a femlnlsi critical practice? Flow do thenrobtems 
of the literary text relate to the priorities and perspectives or rcmlrUfl politics u a 
whole? Se.rntit/nxmal Politics I* the first crilfca.fi nt reduction to consider some of the 
wider questions raised by feminist literary theory. Written for readers with little- nr no 
previous knowledge of die subject. 5exnahltxiuai Politics -argues fur committed 
criticism as against merely textual approaches. 

124 pages Hardback 0^16 35360 6 .£9.95 Raperlack 041635370 3 £4.95 

* Women, Power and Subversion 

Social strategies In British fiction, 1778-1850 
JUDITH LOWDER NEWTON 

1 ThedevelopmenrorinrhisiHat capitalism precipitated a crisis aver thc status QfmkJdlc- 
cIm* women winch significantly shaped dtclr literature. In a series nf studies on 
Ki't/tna. Prlrio and Prejudice, Vtttetle and The Mill an the Floss, Judith Newton shows 
how inme writers responded to the Inequities of power between die sexes by creating 
hcrulnca possessing abilities rather ilun self sacrificing Influence. 

224 pages Fa per hack 0 416 41200 9 £4.95 

METHUEN 

1 1 New Feuer Lane, London EC4P 4EE 


Twice Migrants 

East African Sikh settlers In Britain 
PARMINDER BHACHU 

Based on llaltftfork conducted among lha Slkha in Britain, mistook loflUMSon lhe marriage 
patterns of a single community with a common history of migration from Inda to Africa, and 
Tram there to lha U.K. Wniien by an anlhiopoiOBiat^o herself belongs lo lhe community 
she studied. IWtce Migrants examines the adaptation problems of an lmensely traditional 
group to llle In urban Britain. 

224 pages Hardback 0 422 78910 0 £16.95 Paperback 0422789208 £7.95 

Women, Work, and Ideology 
In the Third World 

Edited by HALEH AFSHAR 

The collecllon of essays questions the Marxist and II bar al feminist view that equates female 
emplaymenl with female emancipation. The caaestudlsB illustrate how famaleemployment 
m ins Third Wort d Is often subsumed by the family and controlled by a patriarchal Ideology 
that attaches a lowstelus to It. This Is a topical book of relevance to all Interested In women's 
studies and feminist Issues. 

224 pages Paperback 0 422 79710 3 ES95 


sail TAVISTOCK 

11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4Ei 
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What’s Right with 
Feminism 
Elaine Storkey 

Many women are still confused 

( about (heir response to the 
feminist movement Christian 
women in particular have 
difficulties in reconciling the new 
freedoms with traditional faith. 
Elaine Storkey argues for a 
biblically Christian feminism which 
reaches beyond an Institutional 
Church to a Christian society In 
which the rules am those of God, 
not of man, and In which all are 
equal before Him. regardless of 
sex. class or race. In freedom and 
dignity. 

£3.95 

A Third Way Book 
Feminine Ir tfts 
Church 

I edited Monica Furlong 

I 'the argument Is restrained, 

I treating opponents with respect 
I and the Issues wllh seriousness, 

I and will be welcomed by those on 
I both sides of the debate whose 
[ concern is with truth and justice I 
rather than slogans bom of fear. 1 I 
British Book News. H 

The question of women's ministry, I 
and specifically the ordination of I 
women Is still one which threatens I 
to split the Church . In this selection I 
of essays by men and women, the I 
case for femare ordination Is made I 
clearly, rslfoiiajiy and very I 

Strongly. I 

C4.95 0 


For further details of these and 
other titles please write to: 
Marketing Department (THES) 
SPCK, Holy Trinity Church, 


mas 


Seeing Red 

The politics of 

S re-menstrual tension 
y Sophie Laws, Valerie 
Hey and Andrea Eagan 
This powerfully argued book 
suggests that PMTisnof an 
illness, but a natural part of fhe 
menstrual cycle. It questions 
the safety and effectiveness of 
drugs being used to treat PMT 
and shows how PMT is used as 
yet anotherweapon in the 
social control of women. 

£3.50 paper 09 160831 7 

Jjtan -Made Women 

How new reproductive 
technologies affect women 

by G. Corea etaf. 

The authors of this book ask us 

to think again about the 
'miracle' ofthenew 
reproductive technologies. 
Who really gains from the new 
technologies and are we 
losing even morecontrol over 
our own bodies? 

£3.95 paper 09 162731 1 

1 f E®ij|NS^^DBCfflON 

Broofemourl House, <52/65Chandos 
L PidCe, London WC2N 4NW ’ . 
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Ten years iigo The Times Higher 
Education Supplement primed a full 
page review nfn hook emit led. Women 
at Cambridge. Its subtitle was and n 

C erhrips more significant - “A Men’s 
Ini versify IhougTi of a Mixed Type". 
The book revealed how. more than 100 
years ago, a nucleus of determined and 
intelligent women supported by a tiny 
minority of enlightened men launched 
a battle which their successors still 
fight today: a battle to gain an educa- 
tion 3nd status within Cambridge Uni- 
versity comparable to the men whose 
traditional preserve that most hal- 
lowed of institutions lias been for 
centuries. 

Today, when women have enjoyed 
full university nicmber«li|" f.- ir ,,-,j r i v 
« ".’S". Vi.'.cr, .11 hui tne of the 
f I colleges now accent women, and when 
I / the first female vice chancellor of the 
university has only recently retired, 
some might argue that finally their 
battle has been won. In reality, the 
success of women at Cambridge Uni- 
versity is less obvious. While a third of 
undergraduate and PhD students are 
now female, the level drops dramati- 
cally in the numbers of professors, 
readers, lecturers and assistant lectur- 
ers - those with senior university 
status. In the faculty of modem and 1 
medieval languages for example. 25 
per cent of the senior membership is 
female, representing the highest pro- 
portion of any faculty. In the English 
faculty, another area in which women - 
have always been more successful, 
senior membership is down to 17 per 
cent. Thereafter levels fluctuate he- 1 
tween about 8 per cent nnd 3 per cent i 
fjiflum even lower in the physics and 
i/Jli-Jiiisiry (irfi.-irruiLVif where i/iere is :i * 

drin .m 


1 n •* i»ii *• 
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Clare College: still a male preserve? Right: Dame 
Rosemary Murray, first woman vice chancellor of 
Cambridge. 

Pioneers with 
mixed 
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single woman. 

These figures should come ns no 
surprise Women have been at the 
univeiMty in .MgrirfiV.int jimiihcr, for 
less than 15 years. Senior meinbcrsliii) 

r ,nl T" uuu ■!■■ 

«“«*» undergraduates in the early 
J™ S£ are r« OW el, B ,ble for universf- 
?f fEuX offlcer P° slli °n8. Because 
h 1 proportionnfe numbers in 
their earlier academic careers, more 

and arc therefore accepted 
for, senior academic pasts. H 

startUnp V wk thC Rgures bccome more 
startling when compared with the 

numbers 50 years ago. In 1935 the 
bad 34 senior membe* . 
w ? ro women. Today the 

ta vt A ntor ™ embers to* risen 
to 58, yet there is only one more 

“} th «r midst, In the mathema- 
Tn S ,o« lty J he P° sitl0n is even worse. 
« , .!. two Women shared senior 
posts with a mere 28 men. Today the 
same number of women compete with 
more than double the number of men 
J'ose who hold senior 
S er, SP * ho ^ hold the reins of 
Row and influenet in the university, 
these levels of senior female mem- 
berstop are perhaps the real indication 
of the degree of success women have 
achieved in the last 100 years, it is the 
SSH " ho « « hoards of 

ri^ -M nd facul, - v hoards and are 

e * am S ng 0,her th *nfis, for 
influencing academic and financial 
glides wrthm the university. Yetoply 

SS*f l P" of «“ memW.hlp <S 

these boards is female. 

mm preponderance of 

nren has on women’s chances and 
ambitions within the university is diffi- 

S tiS r e0D f' ^® rian Jeanneret, one 
of two female fellows at Trinity Col- 
Jjjjf pointed out that women 
SJP" tend t0 be seen as role- 
.by women undergraduates 
and their cMmftu «,.u l®!. ICJ| 


Nearly 4U 
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-passed since 
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Cambridge University. Hilary Tage 
argues that there is still a long way to 
go before women enjoy comparable 
status with their male colleagues 


position five, even 1U years ago. She 
h ° r Progress was ititcr- 

bi P £^L in B( he l p , rofcalonal c ®rcer 

oy Mcomlng Btuck In a very familiar 
SKM; This is created by not 
^ 8 ab c lo . produce sufficient re- 
search to impress appointments 

to 8 d d of Part,y r° to aK2 
load of supervising - the lot of a 

*® ac Wng office/ based 

•onSSSRr an - d partly bccausc of the 

•Bv-w.-ak-S 

S?Cn2fof 1 KMd h i ; n 5 

Families are often the great time 
Professional 

career. Despite the increase in male 

S?en flt Ih n m lhc - h0n ? e and wi,b the 
cmidren, the onus is still very heavily 

J?sS cSE' H" Jardine .fellow of 
C U ? gc and University lecturer 

SSnSf 11 ^ admlts (hat even 
thouah her husband is "fantastic" with 

m,?iS d l and h ouse work, she still feels 
gjilty about handing so much over to 

NLrro e n^ h tru*n 3nd WOmen take 
fr^rSL^.W t0 « a nd a 


standing women muke the grade. 
One of the foremost or these is 


3 I( iena to be seen as role- far Yre at W a PP« ar to stand a 

j* . by women undergraduates next m fi. nCe of j nov,n 8 on to the 
5 nd i he *rscarcftv could have a pro- romn3 u f ] aCfldcm,c ladder in a 
found effect on the developing arabi- ? n « y » ho r l s P ace of time. In 
tions of the vnnniwr it,-.! this case, equality in a i — j 


SE* tba younge7wK B With 

ESL3E* academics who have 

SWf-rtrtl Status here 
she is cautious when trying to analyse 
women's predicament^ tS£Sm 
The idea that "if you’re good enS, 
you II make it whatever your sox 

™. ed " £ P reva J=Ma™nga*i 
1 spoke to. However, It is 
when they attempt to define the 

thSf*fn k hy ^ 0me ? ^1, first to apply 
ben o be selected for the top pS' 

S ‘ nser Md diM PP“l»"»eS 
' m Eliz^hcth Freeman, recentlv elected 
gSS 31 “?X e rsity iecturer in th“ a w 
faculty, points, out that many of har 
male contemporaries reached tWs i 



this case, equality in a selection'board 

TOmen who because of other ram. 
m ttments, have been unable to main- 
Sy. academic track 

marathon run in the 
acaaemic rat race is now reduced Jr. 

, Si^^sRftSsss* 


: l?.. , women, she fountf- 

ts Wnmenk t0b U 8hCd the third 

« H°u S co, i°8 e jn Cambridge, in 
rs 1954. Her career is unusual on two 
a counts, both for becoming a senior 

le Ewh!. ber ' 10 hcr ch ?5 en aca “cmic field 
, 'Jij® ac Jf " c ® s * and for ncnetrllting the 

i" ^^ t . eche,c l ns university liicrar- 
’ by becoming the firet fomale vice 
« chancellor from 1975 to 1977 . She 

c S,l lHat th ■ re is no biatant discri- 

c ™ nation against women at Cam- 

e bndee, and having sat on countless 

well nT n re b H° a / dS if nd committees she is 
„ well placed to know. However, she 

T do ?j adm,f that though sienificant 
stndes have been made to Tmp r ™ 
womens position in Cambridge, there 

ndnJ! n f 1 '" 1 de,d nt ground tn cover, 
principally in eroding the ingrained 

StfSSSg the wh0,e structurc 

allow women greater opportunhv tn 
the niin he - dvanccs aiready made I y 

S5*5Hs4ad 

eaeer ffvr’ and ! ha Proportion of girls 
;«® Cr i a bl 8her education was 
mraasing at a higher rate than that of 

Thirty years later, those women msv 

2? , a PP/ y to 30 of lb e 31 colleges^ 
should they wish to take the 35SL 

«7i.l« ; P i ,n|e a "d®«ep, c C S 

D “ 1V72, none can boast narti- 


lit (ill (Oil iimi New I hill, where n 
have been admitted fur less than I 
the time women have been allov 
fellowships ( Ul New Hull men are o 
admitted as senior members) the le 
oi male fellowships has a Ire; 

ccm hCd ,wr M,,, ,ind 18.4 | 

fbese iniomulies, Ca 
ondge remains capable of display! 
surprising broad-mindedness inww 
aspiring and ambitious women. Nea 

h^firXT T’ Churchil1 appoint 
[nc first female counsellor at an C 

service she offers, need help becau! 
Hey can t cent with it l he nisei VM. Hi 
l ii'.-ms range fr« >m si u dents and feltou 
In oillege staff. 

*** lb, s term Cambridge has mar 
ugtd another first in its culourfii 
ms ory of dealing with women. Fror 
m°u Cr J,*bf chaplain at Clarecodcg 
wifi be Vivienne Faull, hersclf fw; 
prised by her successful appointment 
She accounts for it as partly due to tht 
new dean at Clare, a vivacious charac 
t«r who managed to gel himscll 
arrested ut Moleswnrth peace camp it) 
the first few days of his appointment al 
the college. 

Indecdthe irony of this admission is 
one which pervades the future of 
women at Cambridge. While Dame 
Rosemary Murray is "encouraged by 
wnat s happened , und feels "optimis- 
tic about the future”, many of the 
women 1 spoke to conceded that the 
way ahead Tor women was through the 
liberal-minded feminist men who hart 
already made it to the power positions, 
and whose arguments are more likely 
to sway opinion than women at Cam- 
bridge arc likely to do for a consider- 


« Cambridge still inhabit "A M< 
University though of a Mixed Typ 
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On November 30 this year the first 
British conference on "The Psycholo- 
gy of Women" was held in Cardiff. The 
conference grew out of an interest in 
starting a ^Psychology of Women" 
section (open to all members) of the 


but the response to the conference, 
both in terms of papers submitted and 
delegates booked to attend has been 
very positive and it is probable that a 
"Women in Psychology” group of 
some kind will emerge. 

The behaviour of women has of 
course long been of interest to psycho- 
logists; in fact it seems that they finrt 
women much more inf cresting than 
men. One indjcSuon of this imbalance 
can be seen in the last three-month 
index of Psychological Abstracts, 
where there are 198 direct references 
to “Human Females" compared to a 
mere 31 to “Human Males”. I fear that 
this may be because the norm for a 
person is seen as a white, adult, male 
heterosexual nnd that normality is less 
interesting to humans than deviance. 
One cannot, after nil. imagine ;i Gtii- 
ness Book of Norms and Averages 
being a long-running best-seller. 

The study of the behaviour of 
women cuts across many traditional 
boundaries within psychology but 
much pioneering work at the moment 
is linked by tne common aim of 
questioning earlier assumptions based 
on the male norm and finding less 
sexist ways of looking at behaviour. 

The areas of human experience 
which are exclusively female, such as 
menstruation, birth and the meno- 
pause form an obvious core oF interest- 
ing material, along with areas which 
are predominantly female, such as the 
effects of rape ana caring for babies. A 
feminist perspective is becoming more 
and more important in all these areas. 

Premenstrual tension, for example 
has been seen in the past as the product 
of faulty physiology and evidence of 
women's unreliability. Feminist re- 
searchers are now looking at ways in 
which PMT might be viewed in a more 
positive light, perhaps as an opportun- 
ity fpr.,the .wgmsrt-|p;8ea Isauw^flomr 

more than dne angle or to identity 
.sources of stress in ner life. Another 
about Lite development 1 al ihis disorder 
but without an understanding of 
women’s attitudes towards standards 
of female attractiveness and of the 
pressures on women to conform to 
these standards there would always be 
a missing piece of the jigsaw. 

A feminist influence can also be 
detected in areas of psychology which 
are not primarily “women s prob- 
lems". In clinical psychology, for ex- 
ample. the ways in which women's 
mental health is put at risk and the 
ways in which their mental ill-health is 
denned and treated are being ques- 
tioned. Obviously sexist definitions of 
female mental disorder, such as hyster- 
ia and nymphomania have been con- 
signed to history but many sexist 
constructs still abound. Alternative 
treatments, such as self help groups, 
support groups and feminist therapy 


are being developed. Feminist therapy 
is based on attempts to understand tne 
relationship between the subordina- 
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First steps of an 
infant science 


Women's 
studies 9 


Jessica Hall looks 
at feminist 
methodology 
in psychology 

lion of women :md ihcir menial health 
problems. 

Educational psychologists arc con- 
sidering the ways in which girls arc 
discouraged from studying science, 
maths and technology while occupa- 
tional psychologists arc studying the 
rapidly changing field of women as 
employees. As more women and fewer 
men arc employed, with women being 
seen by employers as a cheaper, more 
malleable and less militant workforce, 
the psychology of gender differences 
begins to make a new impact on the 
economic and political scene. The 
gender difference measured up to now 
-cannot however be relied upon to 
remain static. 

The psychology of women, as Jean 
Baker Miller argues in Towards a New 
Psychology of Women (1976), has 
been characterized in the past bv those 
features which can usually be observed 
in subordinate groups - features such 
as passivity, submissiveness, de- 


advantage, rather than trying to cli- 
mate them nr pretending they do not 
exist. 

This style of inquiry ;- as | lccn Uub . 
bed fcinijjEi inetfioifnluey", and has 
lar mainly been used by female 
sociologists studying women's issues. 
Anne Oakley, for example, in her 
study of women becoming mothers, 
used her -own womanhood and 
motherhood as an asset in gaining 
rapport with her respondents, ana 
unlike the ideal, detached interviewer, 
she did not duck the responsibility of 
answering respondents’ questions ab- 
out her research or her own experi- 
ences of birth ami babies. 

Feminist methodology in psycholo- 
gy is probably best characterized as a 
baby struggling to be bom. Psycholog- 
ists have worked hard lo achieve 
scientific respectability for their infant 
science and some have heen brave 
enough to criticize it, even as it has 
taken its first faltering steps across the 
playpen, for the methodological prob- 
lems inherent in studying the lie- 
ha viour of the (often while, predomi- 
nantly male) undergradaute and the 
(almost invariably white) rat and 
generalizing from these studies to the 
behaviour of the person in the street. 
In order to gain scientific credibility 
psychologists have usually opted to 
study those bits of behaviour which 
lend themselves to carefully controlled 
study in the laboratory and mostly 
have fought shy of even taking a peep 
at the psychology of love and hate, 
anguish, and delight or power and 


woffiBn Begin to struggle' against cen- 
turies of oppression it is unlikely that 
they will begin to see themselves 
are many uiiL-mnls belnc made uliciuly 
to detect the elfects of feminism and 
increased emancipation on (he ways in 
which women construe themselves as 
workers, participants in sport, lear- 
ners, lovers and so on. 

A science is necesr irily concerned 
both with its subject matter and with its 
methods of investigation. An issue 
which feminist psychologists are start- 
ing to explore is whether a "feminist 
methodology’ 1 or a “non sexist metho- 
dology" might have a place within 
psychology. Sociologists have helped 
us to begin to understand the various 
dimensions of the social division be- 
tween men and women and have 
begun to develop a new kind of 
methodology, which acknowledges the 
experience and gender of the subject 
and the investigator and recognizes the 
effects that these factors have on what 
the research reveals. In other words it 
represents Bn attempt to turn ex- 
perimenter effects to some positive 


oppression. 

Perhaps psychology has now 
reached a level of maturity where it 
can, by giving birth lo a feminist 
psychology, begin to face up to these 
criticisms and start lo repress (he 

-talanrex* ^ - *>'•:■’*< S ; ■* * V 

Jourard, in 1968, suggested that 
there should be a new Took at the 
experimenter-subject unit, that in- 
thc vastf.incVe nngimn 1 sdn*<n4ttv'A,nw l 
a greater openness and muial know- 
ing. This sounds surprisingly like a plea 
for feminist methodology. There has in 
fact been some return to acknowledg- 
ing the relevance of subjectivity in 
recent years. Subjects in some areas of 

S , such as human-computer In- 
in, are being asked to indulge In 
introspection and to report on their 
mental processes, and activity that was 
totally beyond the pale 15 years ago. 
Perhaps now the time is ripe for 
feminist psychologists to lake up 
Joururd’s challenge and look for new 
ways of investigating a wider range of 
human experience. 

The questions as to what kind of 
birth this will prove to be and whether 
the baby will be a vigorous, a sickly or a 
stillborn daughter are likely to intrigue 
us for some years to come. 

The author Is lecturer in psychology at 
University College Swansea. 
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. . .KEY A Major New Series 

\ a imTrnrj "Congratulations on what looks Ilka a remarkable vantura. 

WRITERS) SUSAN GUBAR. 

v ' * ' iU v, }> "PromiSBs to be an excellent series.” JULIET MITCHELL. 

An exciting and important new senes by influential women 
critics on key women writers. Each book considers from a 
revisionary perspective a major woman writer established 
within the mainstream of the literary tradilion, and looks 
closely at the author under survey as the product of her own 
individual and social history. 


GEORGE ELIOT 

Gillian Baer, Lecturer in English, 

University of Cambridge 

266pp Pb 0 710ft ■0S1J X MSB AbicJilMS 
Hb 0 7KB 0506 3 £16.95 


H.D. 

Rachel Blau DuPleasis. Prefeasor of 
English, Temple University 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

Angela Leighton, Lecturer in English, University of Hull 
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Woman and European Politics: 
Contemporary Feminism and 

Public Pall cry 

Jonl Lovenduskl, Senior Lecturer in 
Politics, Loughborough University 

33&PP Pb 0 7100 0710 4 1798 Itniun 198* 
Hb 0 7108 0703 8 i*000 

The Idea of Woman in 
Renaissance Literature: 

The Feminine Reclaimed 
Sievle Davies, Formerly Lecturer in 
English, University of Manchester 

2B8pp 0 7103 0682 B £2aB0 JtnuarrlMB 


Women bom Birth to Death; 

The Female Life Cycle in Britain, 
1830-1814 

Pat Jalland, Visiting Fellow in History, 
Australian National University 
John Hooper, Senior Lecturer in 
History, Murdoch University 
3S2pp Pb 0 7106 0524 0 IS 9 5 ternary 19BB 
Hb 0 7103 M79 1 120.00 

Women, Feminism and Biology: 
The Feminist Challenge 
Lynda Blrke, Research Fellow In 
Biology, The Open University 
Kipp Pb 0 7108 0760 0 US 3 January I8SS 
Hb 0 7108 0783 l E18.83 


A new feminist forum for contemporary research and 
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WOMEN AND CRIME 

■WOMEN AND SOCIAL POLICY:! 

FRANCES HEfDENSOHN 

The most detailed work on women and 

crime to date’. Pat Oarlen, Gty Mis. 

A READER 

Edited by Clare Ungerson 

228pp Pb £6.95 0333362179 
He £20.000333362160 

228pp Pb £7.95 0 333 36726 X 
He £25.00 0 333 367251 

THE FAMILY IN QUESTION 

| PASSBOOK NUMBER F47297; J 


DIANA GITTINS 

2Q8pp Pb £5.95033336733 2 
He £18.00 0 333 3673? 


Women and Mau Mau In. Kenya 
MUTHONI UKlMANl 

224pp Pb £6.95 0 333379454 
He £20.000333379446 


All titles are available on inspection by writing to Marianne Harper, 
Macmillan Education, HoundmlHs, Basingstoke R621 2XS. Further Information 
and details of forthcoming titles may be obtained from the same address. 





Elizabeth Breeze 
Traditionally alcohol misuse has been 
seen as the prerooallve or men, but 
during the lost IS to 20 years the 
numbers receiving treatment tor major 
alcohol-related illness or being convicted 
tor drunkenness have been Increasing 
more rapidly among women than men. 
This report, based on a sample covering 
3000 women aged 18-54, is particularly 
concerned wllh Hie combinations oi 
characteristics most closely associated 
wllh heavier drinking; consumption 
practices where women might be 
particularly vulnerable to drink fag. 
during pregnancy); and womerrs 
perceptions of the dangers of drinking. 

ISBN Oil 691146 8 ‘178 pages 
ftiperback £14.10 


Gender and family In 
the recruitment process 
Margaret Curran 
Based on a sample of 101 Job vacancies 
in north east England, the survey 
examined Hie jobs themselves, how they 
were advertised, and whalemployeis 
were looking tot and went on io 
Investigate tbs selection process and Ihe 
successful applicants, top report slates, 
dlsluiblngty, that there Is 'widespread, 
blatant and potentially unlawful 
discrimination between men and women; 
and outlines the objectives that still face 
those concerned with Its elimination. 
ISBN 0 11 701285 8 
53 pages 
Paperback £6.98 
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Women's assertion of themselves ns 
social, literary and art clitics vls-A-vis 
men might seem » very recent phe- 
nomenon, but i» fwi runs through our 
oral and occasionally ouf '.yriltcn liter- 
ary tradition, as the folktale, “T? ,e 
Cow on the Roof", demonstrates. "His 
wife got tired of his grumbling, and one 
day she told him that he should stay to 
lake care of the baby and the house, to 
make dinner and to tend the livestock, 
while she went out and did ‘man's 
work' in the turnip fields. The turnip 
fields received the best of husbandry 
that day, but when she ran into the 
house ... the first thing she sow there 
was Sion [her husband], standing on 
his head in the porridge. 

Since the beginning of this century, 
this subversive Eve began to let it all 
hangout, in 1922. for example, Virgi- 
nia Woolf was already laying down 
what was to become a central premise 
in today's feminist criticism: “It is 
probable, however, that both in life 
and art the values of a woman are not 
the values of a man. Thus, when a 
woman comes to write a novel, she will 
find that she is perpetually wishing to 
alter the established values - to make 
serious what appears insignificant to a 
man, and trivial what is to him impor- 
tant. And for that, of course, she will 
be criticized; for the critic of the 
opposite sex will be genuinely puzzled 
and surprised by 30 attempt to alter the 
current scaleof values, ana will see in it 
not merely a difference of view, but a 
view that is weak, or trivial, or sen- 
timental, because it differs from his 
own.” 

In the last 20 years, os part of 
women's efforts to make women’s 
values more "visible", an efflorescence 
of feminist literary criticism has been 
written which has followed two main 
yet fairly limited, paths. One is that of 
tracing and explicating a supposedly 
distinct women's literary iradition 
which exists in its own right but which 
has been mainly neglected. Ellen 
Moers Literary Women (19761 and 
fclaine snowiftiT’s A Literature of 
Their Own; British Women AV’iW/j/v 
from Bronte to Lessing (rev. edu. 
j 9S2) epitomize this kind nf interesting 
scholarship. The other is that of reeva- 
luating men’s writing from a fciiiini.si 
point of view, such as Juliet Mitchell's 
analyses, in her collection of essays, 
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W© are happy to announce 
this new series, - which will 
cover woman who have made 
a significant contribution to the 
sum total of human 
understanding. Each volume 
presents a lively overall picture 
of an outstanding woman, 
setting her In her background,' 
giving a short biography and 
assessing ter achievement; 
there are also a chronological 
table and suggestions for' 
further reading: fully 
Illustrated. 

Each volume £8.95 / £3,95 
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Anna Freud 
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Heroines 
in 

their 
own 
write 

SKS"’’ "Longest Revolution 
(1984), of Moll Flanders and What 
Maisie Knew. 

Has this "explosion" of feminist 
criticism had a major effect on our 
culture? It seems not vet. In Feminist 
Theory ; A Critique of Ideology ( 1982), 
which is a collection of essays on recent 
feminist trends, one contributor. Myra 
Jehien, glumly summarizes our lack of 
progress: ‘Hie . problem is that the 
issues and problems that women de- 
fine from the inside as global, men 
treat from the outside as insular. Thus, 
besides the exfoliation of reports on 
the state of women everywhere and a 
certain piety on the subject of pro- 
nouns, there is little indication of 
fcmtnisr impact on the universe of 
male discourse.” 

Despite the financial success of 
Virago and a few other feminist ven- 
tures here and abroad, the impact of 
feminist criticism seems to have been 
made only on women, and on a limited 
range of women at that. Certainly, 
young female undergraduates are be- 
coming increasingly aware of novels 
and criticism by and about women, and 
arc also more willing to discuss openly 
the prejudices „f their male cof- 
Icagnes. 13 ill liie pievailim; assump- 
tions have suifiviy been liberal: ifie 
male-dominated Eng. Lit. canon, lor 
instance, remains fundamentally un- 
changed . 

A major cause o f 'his lack of imiiaci . 
despite - or, cynicsj night claim, bc- 

” J' n higher cduca- 
tion.in the big publishing houses' lists, 
m libraries and in bookshops - into the 
out-of-t he-way siding of "women's stu- 
dies . If thfc dead poet who was 
Shakespeare’s sister ,r - Virginia 
Woo r S description of the putative 
female literary genius - were to 

? rin1, !^ c dominant 
sextn the academic world and on the 

Si m C iK° uld rcmRin unawaro 

Jjf r nU !. thc P one y-boys In the 
media sussed out that a profit could be 

made nil hnvlrtfi nn . 


studies ? 

Jennifer Breen 
looks at feminist 
criticism and 
its impact today 
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Booker Prize judges to read. 

Mens do min a lion of the higher 
education, publishing, and most of the 
rest 0: me cultural scene means a 
continuing hegemony of what Woolf 


called “established values", us we can 
see when we read Anthony Burgess’ 
influential Ninety-Nine Novels : the 
Best in English Since 1939. Only 1 1 
novels by women are included in 
Burgess 99 and these - apart from 
hose by Compton-Burnett, Manning, 
KT* ,iml Gnrdimer - are more 
■ S' dl«.» dixfurh ||, c 

lonvuiiiuiial male uadcr. 

Yet Burgess’ two guides, The Novel 
N,nv: ■}. indents Guide to Contem- 
S T... ndlll0fl ' recently Nine- 


tional reputation os a novelist, arc 
perhaps thc most influential arbiters of 
what appears in academic courses on 
tne mid-twcnticth-ccntury novel To 
get women’s novels into the centre of 
such courses can he like trying to fly a 
kite on a windless day. 6 y 
What then has happened to thc 
revivals of out-of-print women’s 
novels that all publishers, but cxpecial- 
y the women s presses, have been 

fh«« B STi! 1 ? ' Mt 20 y ea re? Are 
these novels being read and discussed 

by women and men on courses about 
literature of the inter-war period? 
Only occasionally, it seems. Solet us 
gance at some re-issued works by Jean 
Knys and Storm Jameson in order to 
see. whether these two novelists 
have been able to “make serious what 
appears insignificant to a man". 


Raised voices . 


continued from page i 
is linked especially to “newer" radical 
feminist writers such as Mary Daly. 
Andrea Dworidn mid Adrienne Rich 
who speak of a woman-centred per®- 
P? nl V L that P ,a ?* s female experience 
^ K c °. rc - ~ Hester Eisenstein has 
noted in Contemporary Feminist 
Thought (1984), such Ideas drew parti- 
cularRr From the writing of lesbian 
feminism in the early 1970s, 

Socialist feminists tend to argue that 
° ne “ u « An* of all analyse the 
structural aspects of women's position 
in soaety, rather tjian female 
enep. In particular, the location ofmen 
and women within labour market and 

ind ^ 1 ( f t *P n8 J Ip between capitalism 
.md Ito.fiiQdly bsve been key con- 

K; Sucl l e i I1,p . hfl f es show thatfemin- 

kLi « FCh . i , ncIud L es 80 ca * ,ed macro 
issues as well as the more personal. 

wr -* 16 foGUS of *“9 particular 
' rC ? S , usuaU y ^ understand- 
ing that feminist research is primarily 
J ° r 'Voraen. This does not mean of 
pourse, that men are not part of the 


.ESS av3ence l5 

TBnaUy assumed to be Women, and ihe 




- /.Si 1 }? A f ,er Leaving Mr Macken- 
2ien934), the heroine, Julia, because 
of her ineffectual education and the 
social mores of the lime, has little 
choice but to exploit her sexuality and 
to cadge money from men, n chancy 
business given the en.se with which the 
male establishment turns women into 
whores, in ihe novel. Julia lias been 
tliseairifil l.y tin (over. Mr M.ieken.-k- 
and is “very much afraid" ol him and 
his lawyer: Together thc two perfect- 
ufffiijuud society, in 


mm mmet m Uootl Morning hT 
night (1939), goes even further in 
disconcerting the reader by revealing 
Hie cruel effects of male exploitation ol 
women. Sasha is getting old, is afraid 
of loneliness, and is sexually ami 
financially dependent on any man she 
can get. She nevertheless distrusts 
men, since everyone who has pre- 
tended to love her has also abandoned 
tier, but she has no other way of 
supporine herself. In 1951, Rhys told 
du' Waryvonno Moermnn, 
tsar Rhys’ husband, Max Hamer, 
had been jailed for three years, and her 
writing career seemed to have col- 
lapsed: . . . I'm certain one 

ne'rhiifi anyh a° W) »i S t0 feel lhat a job, 
E?™*? 8 sood job, is a possibility", 
however ambivalently she con- 

MS d ,h h « llf f- P^lstcd inThis 
belief that women s problems of in- 


Above, Ivy Compton-Burnett. Left, 
Nadine Gordinier 

security and exploitation can be solved 
to a large extent by having the oppor- 
tumty to do paid work ns men’s equals 
rather than their dependents. 

The continuing omission of Storm 
Jameson's wide-ranging work of social 
realism, her 1930s trilogy. The Mirror 
in Darkness, from thc “canon" h 
another anomaly. One overhears male 
academics' excuses: “Jameson was too 
prolific. . . . You can buy four pints of 
beer for one Virago reprint ..." And 
so on. Yet her portrayal of a young 
female novelist, Hervey Russell, who 
pnys another woman to care for her 
child in Yorkshire while she herself 
seeks a writer’s career in London, is as 
convincing nnd penetrating us any of 
the contemporary male “portraits of 
thc artist”. 

Perhaps Jameson's most interesting 
work of fiction is not this ambitious 
trilogy m which her central character is 
based closely on herself and her own 
experience; rather it is a short work, A 
Dtiy Off (1933), in which she recounts 
the dispiriting life of n factory- hand, 
who. seeking ihe excitement of work in 
London, tmul!y ends up dependent on 

injustice? They can seldom say; jtV 
thought to be "women only” reading. 

Feminist criticism generally is too 
hermetic nnd self-regarding as well as 
pusillanimous. Whv tln.-vn'i 


pusillanimous. Why doesn't Virago or 
any oilier publisher commission a 
major female novelist - say Nudinc 


Ciortlimcr or Margaret Atwood - to 
return Burgess’ slmwy nees by bringing 
»» 0ur l ^ 11 Hwutrnh m,l Ninety- 
Nine Rest Novels u full-scale 
annotated handbook of (he “best" nf 

~ •?“ c ,,,ul fcm,llc ~ in 
English from Jane Austen onwards, 
bincc at least half of these novels arc 
b. und to he by women, such a work 
should greatly extend the feminist 
enlightenment of Macholnnd. 

SnmSf 10 ^ senior lecturer in Ihe 

foment of l^ e Kteratun 

In the Polytechnic of North London. 


Such an assumption creutes a num- 
ber of problems for “academic” 
women, and especially those writing 
theses, articles and books which might 
enhance career prospects. Some 
attempt to overcome these various 
tensions by writing in jargonese for 
other academics, and in popular lan- 
guage for a wider audience. Others 
seek different solutions. Some, for 
example, engage In “action research” 
winch focuses on specific issues, eg 
battered women, girls in science ana 
technology, girls and occupational 
cnoice, and devise strategies for 
jjJJjJJ® and Intervention in these 

WnifnH 1 ’ reSearch hold* 

'“fiheafions for higher 
education, both in regard to practice 

and to the knowledge base of^ 

Hfa S**’ ^ nd il k 8 challenge that 
should beweicomed, not bypasred. To 

w hat feminists, are saying is to 
fi??, P™8f«s- Our voices must be 
55 rd a ° d “cknowledged. What we oil 
Sri? ^ be ‘ tcr world where non- 
oon-radst prac- 


■dav iknTjr 86 ,s oraer O f 

Pay. Who can disagree with that? 


n WOMEN & WORK 
CONFERENCE - Current Issues 
and Future Trends 

10th and Ilth May 1986 
at The Strnthdon Hotel, Nottingham 

This conference will aci as a forum for 
sharing data and experience, bringing 
together researchers and practitionere, 
tradM unionists, managers and policy 
makers to review current issues and fiiture 
trends in women's work. Particular 
Interest will be shown in the impact of 
new technologies : this will be explored in 
the light of current research and industrial 
experience. The conference will look ai 
the evolution, organization and impact of 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE 
A Report from the Field 

by Jane Butler Kahle 


ITiis book was written by practitioners Tor 
practitioners. The contributors range in 
age and experience from a new graduate 
student to an emeriius profewor. Their , 
areas of expertise are diverse, and the*' 
work in a variety of educational ioMfesklKk 
across ihe US. 1hey wF 

bsues as entrance pat terns, retention and 
reward systems, pay scales and recognition 
patterns, underemployment and under- 
utilization of women, and ihe special 




and safety; and training needs and 
methods. 


The conference Is sponsored by, amongst 
others, Taylor & Francis Lid, who are 
Munching a new International journal 
Work & S tress", an issue of which will 
contain ihe papers from the conference. 

Further information on the conference is 
available from Paula Maxwell, Maxwell 
S Cox, Greengables, Nicker Hill. 


20$8j further information on “Work & 
Stress is available from the publisher. 


ui the education of women scientists are 
explored from primary schools io post- 
bacca laureate positions. The important 
role that professional societies play in 
recognizing and rewarding women in 
science is discussed. The Anal chapter 
places their role and status today in 
perspective and envisions their prospects j 
tomorrow. i 

Women in Science is published by 
palmer Press, a member of the Taylor a 
™5» P?«P» « £13.95 (hardback ISBN: 

1 SKIS’ % ,uid£6 - 95 (wfiback ISBN: 

1 85000 020 4) and contains 196 pages. 


I Taylor & Franck Ltd 


IU ^Tdffi5^oM ke ’ 8024 0PR i UK. 

leL «ZS6 468011 Tdec 858540 
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■ypothesesabouttKc evolution of society set 
one beginning for anthropology, some 120 
years ago. The capacity lor social life can 

nr/f^r? n c _ j . _ 


be regarded as humankind’s special adaptation to 
its environment; culture forges solutions to 
problems presented in the first place by nature. 
However, thc social anthropology which 
flourishes today in effect embraces thc opposite 
proposition: societies do not only create problem- 
solving mechanisms for human living but are 
themselves problem-creating. 

That social anthropology seems prepared to 
take on the study of all societies at all limes and 
places suggests one immediate claim to distinc- 
tion. It is in a unique position to generalize about 
the nature of human society, from accumulated 
empirical knowledge about societies across the 
world. That knowledge is now substantial. Ye l 
anthropology has not become an all-embracing 
human science, as institutionally vast as its 
subject matter, humankind. And, in Britain, 
although social anthropolgy enjoys an impact out 
of all proportion to the size of its professional 
body, it is a "small subject". Should one’s claims 
for it therefore be small? 

Social anthropology's shift away from thc 
evolution of "society" towards the study of 
“societies" seems fateful. For there was a second 
beginning 8n or 9IJ years ago in what drove one 
early expedition iiito the field, the study of 
cultures lhut were vanishing. True, thc talk 
nowadays is of transformation and development, 
but in that case possibly contemporary social 
anthropology is best regarded as an adjunct of 
social geography, political science or third world 
history. Indeed here there is something of a 
rapprochement. Thc subject appears academical- 
ly popular as never before. The usefulness iti 
social anthropology to colleague disciplines rests 
on its sustaining u (much debated) internal 
orientation towards societies conceptualized as 
"other", as a source of deliberate comparison 
for whatever social institutions and relations arc 
under study. But such an orientation also brings 
problems of its own which cannot be immediately 
translated into general concerns. This is not a 
trumped up claim to separate disciplinary status; 
it endorses a social realism originating from 
encounters with social others. 

Thus social anthropologists in this country 
often say their subject realty began 60 years ago 
with thc publication of two monographs based on 
extended fieldwork. Today lengthy fieldwork or 
writing ethnographies are no longer the preroga- 
tive of anthropologists - any more than is the idea 
of becoming a participant-observer. A geog- 
rapher may spend a year in a village; a sociologist 
write an. eth noarapby. ■. po!< g&ttcfOT 
anthropologiai'srriatfonshlj? to his or her subject 
of study does remain distinctive. 
; ..iA B vwx,.a^ntJK'-..flr .jx<nnpclK&. narttatJat 
into account the very social arrangements which 
are part of those technical systems. Household 
size, trading networks, division of labour - these 
comprise the form that problems takes. Thus 
allocating tasks by sex contributes to the dif- 
ferentiation of tasks that poses a technical 
problem for social management. 

Here different antecedents can be claimed 
from thc social evolutionists, namely their in- 
terest in thc socinl ramifications of legal or 
political systems, and in thc internal contradic- 
tions which propelled society from one stage to 
another. Distinctions were prcccivcd between 
domains of social life, something which harks 
back to thc constitutional philosophers of the 
Enlightenment. Thc legacy of these ideas persists 
in assumptions about the intractability of social 
arrangements. Social practices are regarded as 
autonomous in that they generate problems 
distinctive to themselves. The “matrilineal puz- 
zle" for instance, might be regarded as a specific 
form of a general organizational problem (any 
society has to calibrate residence and property 
ownership). But it is also taken as a problem in 
the strong sense: many matrilineal solutions 
promote contradictions which made the solutions 
apparently unstable. A problem is thus set up by 
conflicting demands from different domains of 
social life. Thjs puzzle, now 35 years old, is still 
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posed to first year students. It raises the pbvious 
general tiuestion: whose problems are tbese7 
First, there is the disciplinary problem, demar- 


cating an area of study. Anthropology’s cap 
of “culture* or "social structure’* or the “ethi 


raphic monograph” can be seen as strategic. But 
never as final. These concepts may define the 
subject at particular historical moments, but have 
not been immune from remoreseless Internal 
citicism when anthropologists try to use them as 
sources of authority. 

First hand fieldwork defines the immediate 
ethnographic enterprise as understanding the 
specific social relations under study. In the 
ensuing communication of this understanding lie 
problems of exegesis. For all the emphasis put on 
observation, what is observed is taken only as 
indirect information about people’s relationships 
and ideas. The anthropologist incorporates their 
versions into his or her account, but does not 
replicate them. Description and analysis are 
inseparable. 

One solution which is also a problem is to 
create discontinuities out of continuous experi- 
ence - the divisions between "economic’’ and 
"political" life, say, which are connected or 
collapsed in terms of the relationships then 
demonstrated between them. Because of the 
importance of establishing some independent 
dimension to the primary “data", the artificiality 
of such analytic categories regularly comes up for 
debate. This may take the form or showing that 
the divisions are illusory and the connections 
between domains of social 


connections replicates field experience in away, 
and anthropologists often refer to their studies as 
holistic. They claim to see thc connections 
between polities, economics, religion, though no 
one supposes this means they can study thc whole 
society. Indeed, even in the smallest community 
no ftcidworkcr there only a year or two could 
possibly grasp the situation in its totality. In a 
large complex sucicty the claim would seem even 
more absurd. But thc metaphors of scale are 
illusory. Information is as complex as the 
methods by which it is extracted, and is never 
complete. Moreover, it is debatable whether a 
society is an isolatable subject of study. Holism 
has thus come to mean the demonstration of 
interconnection, not simply to show that every- 
thina impinges on everything else, but to show 
specific relationships between institutions, 
values, variables. 

There is a long-established dissension from the 
view that connection implies integration. The 
crucial connection may be between dominant 
ideologies and Uvod experience, or the manner in , 
which people's models of the World bypass one 
another. Such disjunctions may come to seem 
real, and common values illusory, as in the recent 
debates over men's and women’s model; of 
society. But a disjunction discovered in the data is 
a connection as far as the elucidation of the data is 
concerned, a type of relation, not the absence of 
relation. 

These are all problems for the anthropologist. 
They arise in the relationship between fieldwork 
practice and writing up. Others, such as the status 
of generalizations drawn from specific instances, 
the relationship between particulars and univer- 
sal, inhere in western scholarship as such. 


all existence is limited by the form it takes. It 
simply affirms that human behaviour cannot be 
studied apart from its embodiment in cultural and 
social practices. It has its own mehtod of 
conveying this message. 

This is the construction of debates from 
discoveries made in the field. Examinees are used 
to the topic-orientated elicitation of knowledge:-' 


gions, domestic mode ot production, possession 
cults or ethnic boundaries, learning a technical 
vocabulary thereby. But the general significance 
j 'w overestimated for 
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these topics are not in thc first place defined by 
theoretical problems 

Many topics of social inquiry in Britain are 
regarded as mutual problems for research worker 
and the local population - community life, class 
and race relations, divorce rates. But the anthro- 
pologist frequently finds him/hcrsclf making 
problems out of areas of life people themselves do 
not regard as such. One reason lies in how the 
outside observer classifies: what is the match 
between ceremonial exchange and market ex- 
change? Are gifts “money”? And comparison 
generates new problems: is the Indian gift the 
Melanesian gift? Such concerns can give.anthro- 
pologists the appearance of being caught up in a 
world of their own, in debates for which their own 
vocabulary is a prerequisite. The situation is 
aggravated by studying more societies- each 
slightly different from the other. To refer to one 
• old debate, who wants to know about the status of 
non-agnatic cognates in society? 

There are, then, problems generated in the 
course of anthropological inquiry Itself, not 
necessarily given in advance by theoretical Issues 
nor necessarily considered as such by members of 
the society in question. But the presentational 
strategy of these topical problems are more than 
mental exercises; they signal the specificity of 
social systems. It is not in fact "their" world in 
which anthropologists are caught up. 

Thrown into relief thereby are what people do 
find problematic. The prevalence of witches or 
the waywardness ofmen is treated seriously. That 
“their 1 * problems are not "our” problems raises an 
important issue concerning the way people think 
about what they are and do. 

People’s representations of themselves are 
intrinsic to the problems eenerated by social life. 
The study of human social life cannot proceed 
without taking into account the manner in which 
that life is presented by those who live it. As 
anthropologists Eire fond of telling themselves, 
the actors’ models of what is goingon comprise 
part of the data to be investigated. There is more 
to agnates and cognates for instance than termi- 
nological debate. The anthropologist may be 
studying people who do not organize their lives 
according to the categories of social science (they 
are unlikely to have a concept of society for a 
start). But they have their own systems of 
thought, and here the subject has had a long 
Involvement in comparative study. Anthropolog- 
ists make it their specific business to be open to 


the ideational and intellectual systems of other 
peoples. 

Social anthropologists treat the manner in 
which people organize their own knowledge 
about themselves as an object of inquiry in its own 
right. Tiiis is made explicit in thc relationship 
which anthropologists establish between their 
ideas and those under study. Distance can 
demarcate any object of study from the subject- 
investigator. But over the last century anthropo- 
logists have made themselves specialists in inves- 
tigating societies whose knowledge about them- 
selves nave ifttle to do with the organization of 
.' scholarship in die western tradition to which 
social science belongs. The scope of sociological 
’SSS-fy wi£ fcncd to societies other than the one 

Although the primary impetus to this position 
enme from c counters with exotic “others", cur- 
• rent opinion indicates that “otherness” was 
always itself something of an artefact (defined by 
how the self was defined). Thc corollary seems to 
be that there arc no (were never any) exotic 
others. Appreciation of otherness was in thc first 
place an Intellectual stance. Otherness is artificial 
in the sense of being a human device, not in the 
sense of being unreal. 

Thc complaint of artifice often incorporates thc 
equally cummon complaint, that anthropology 
makes things more complex than they need be. 
But it is an illusion that it is anthropologists who 
make social life complex: all they malce more 
complex arc the ways in which we think about it. 
Their puzzles are a form of social realism, an 
opportunity of standing back from western 
frameworks of knowledge. 

There is a pragmatic dimension to this. Ack- 
nowledging the autonomy of other societies and 
other intellectual systems does not mean envisag- 
ing “a society” as politically or culturally discrete. 
It does mean endorsing the principle that a 
significant feature of human social life is that 
social persons are not replicas of one another. 
They are divided by interests and Ideologies, It 
follows that other ways of life can be intelligible 
without being taken as versions of one's own. 
Social anthropology in the 1980s has taken to . 
heart one debate instigated when fieldwork 
began. This was about the relationship between 
the ethnographer and those he/she encounters in 
the field. Questions of personality, or of (he 
cultural assumptions of the ethnographer, have 


cultural assumptions of the > 
been displaced by the issue of howlhe anthropo- 
logist is to regard the cnd-product of his/her 
investigations. Not only is the home audience 


socially heterogeneous, as feminist anthropology 
reminds us, but those whose society is studied are 
likely to form a crucial audience. Present experi- 
ments in genre attempt to realize these rela- 
tionships in the end-product - the anthropologist 
no longer claims to be the sole author of his/her 
account. 

One overview of recent anthropological theory 
suggests that the 1980s are characterized by an 
interest in practice. It turns out in fact lhat social 
anthropology's best substantiated generalizations 
are to dc found in ethnographic practice, How 
anthropologists conduct their encounters with 
others embodies generally applicable proposi- 
tions about social life. A focus on the foundations 
of social and cultural difference does not depend 
on the perilous status of the exotic. It depends on 
a general characteristic of all social life, which is 
that people have their own views about that life, 
and present themselves in specific ways. 

The author is professor of social anthropology hi 
the University of Manchester. 
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The mystery of Labour’s lost voters 


by S. E. Finer 


How Britain Votes 

by Anthony Heath. Roger Jo we II and 

John Curtice 

Pergamon Press, £15.50 and£7.95 
ISBN 008 ftj 1859 2 and 032647 1 
British Democracy at the Crossroads: 
voting and party competition In the 
1980s 

~ by Patrick Dunleavy and 
Christopher T. Husbands 
Allen & Unwin .£18.110 nnd £8. 95 
ISBN 0 04 3240 Hill and 3240 1 1 9 
The Decline of Class Voting In Britain: 
changes In (he basis of electoral choice 
1964-1983 
by Mark N. Franklin 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 and £8. y5 
I SON 0 1 9 827475 U and 827474 2 

The electoral scene in this country has 
changed radically since l%4. Turnout 
lias steadily declined, there are three 
parties and not two. the public discerns 
sharp differences between the two 
older parties, elections arc fought ou 
issues, the swing from one party ro 
another is no longer uniform through- 
out the country but becomes less and 
less favourable to the Conservatives as 
one moves northward. The entire 
landscape has changed. These three 
books are attempts to explain the why 
and how of these changes. All go in 
search of Labour's lost legions. All 
conduct (heirscan.ii in two stages, first 
explicating the link between social 
structure and the vote, and then, if this 
only accounts for part of the phe- 
nonemon. turning to "political” 
causes. 

In the old days it hardly seemed 
necessary to move on to the second 
stage since an excellent predictor of a 

id 

?P P 1 nS ? “* ° f the ele «orate fell into 

Df elec,ors - «he 

KB y ei ? p° or " classcs - 

Conserva- 

tK?£iSl L h OI,ly “Bnificam altema- 
CHptur 1 cd more ^an 
7?Pf. r . °I, Ihem and usually only 

something In the order of 30 per cent. . 

Qf the voters who 
polled for Labour in 1964, fully 87 per 
cc ®t came from these two classes. 

Political scientists explained this 
phenomenon by what is known as the 
party identification" theory. It held 
that voters choices were largely deter- 
mined by their parental class and by 
occupation, and that as they grew up so 
they were socialized Into identifying 
with the parental party. The Labour 
party was perceived as the party of the 
working class, hence one voted in 
se«on and out of season for the 
Labour party. As one elector told a 
colleague of mine who was covering 
the 1955 election in a Birmingham 
constituency: “I would vote for a pia if 
SJP W one up". Of couree 

SEfiS" the party’s performance in 
office disappointed the identifiers and 
on rare occasions these would break 
ranks and vote Conservative or Liber- 
al, but would return at the earliest 
opportunity. 

E arty justification model is 
now defunct. For between 1966 and 
proportion of the manual vole 
for Labour declined from 69 per cent 
to 50 per cent. The 1970s are now 
perc f» vc i as . a ' ,decade of de-align- 
“Jfil ' J 1 * 6 . *0* and stable nexus of 
daw-voter-party had disintegrated. 
Well, since elections were no longer 
won by some kind of family predes- 
tinatlon, they were presumably won or 
the rival parties had to 
offer the electors: on policies and 
^developments, first 

°{. ,sslJe v °fi«8 in the 1979 and 
1983 elections as the class-party link 

"HI*® “ d the dse of third-party 
voting that accompanied this. From 

tf Sm?iJ par cei 5 of ,hc Lionel vote 
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Accepted t hat in 1974 when the Liber- address the central issue - the hnemor- 

als secured some six million voles, this rhage of working-class votes from 

party largely served as a staging Post. Labour. Here Franklin and the Heath 

There was little hard-core Liberal team concur that half or (hat liacmor- 

slrenglli and the support the parly rhage could be due simply to the 

ailrncrcd was spread evenly oyer afl shrinking of the working class. Usiim 

ffiSi now ' a ™>riW ijw Heath team'sdefinitfcn of working 

Heath and his colleagues the Alliance class 

vote is more stable, it has a hard core, faller 
and li specific social class consli tuency. rate i 
This in itself implies thai it is not going 1981 
to fade away, hut Franklin goes much half i 
run her He argues ih.iithe influence of votes 
parental ciuss iinJ uLVimaiitm h,t> dr- noi 'i 
dmed so njuch that the old panics jhoiu 

have no social sheet-anchors to speak rcconi 

of: they sire “little more than (now 

iiceidtiiital . and they com in in- to not h 

dominate not because they arc class or loss ir 

occupauui^ascdbu^^^lg^-^g^^^ 

anTo, 0 fi ,rec . books also address sourci 

an , ot ^ r novel ly - the phenomenon of tors r 

a Labour- voting North and Conscrvn- poll-c 

tive-voting South. Now this is in part wome 

Jx lh P prosperity mid the poini 

Zl i 'L 1 ? c,f l,,c South as aiiKHii 

not th^complctc answer nor does h JSfe 

..IS 

mysterious ''neighbourhood'' factor Sin P w 

has entered . ...t.. ...T5T 1 "n, w 


class (which is idiosyncratic) ii has 
fallen from 47 per cent nf the electo- 
rate in 1964 io a mere 34 per cent in 
1983. So (his alone could account for 
half the loss of Labour's working-cl ass 
voles. But the word must be "could", 
noi "iloo". The re i.s nothing inevitable 
nl'om die loss. Labour could have 
recouped it by attracting more of (he 
(now shrunken) working class. It did 
noi. In any case. wh.u,.f ifoc |,- S | ,,f du- 

ccascs^unicavy nndHu^andsrc^ 
source fully identify cerlnin social sec- 
tors not djscernablc in the traditional 
poll-classification of the eleetornte - 
women s voles for instance - and they 
point to distinctive voting altitudes 
among die public sector while-collar 
workers, among those dependent on 
piiblLc consumption goods (for exmn- 
jgj* c . ou » cil bousing), and those who 


* v. muse wno 

/•/' UBiguuuUinODa" XBCtnt fin P whn rhQlV Va ^ e P ra nk- 

has entered, destroying what used to mntw ° 9 hall * n & es Dunleavy on this 

be uniform J, swing’‘ all over thc^uri : WccoHfuUy iW It is 

try. For instance, electors who have thes ® experiences arc 

otherwise Identical social background Hra^and ^ 
characteristics will be more ant to vote re nii^i i “ ,,ea 8»ea. however. 
Conservative if they livein a &nscrea- this fafl i^5hp°^ C ^ e3 y laaation of 

tive constituency or Lahrmr - a »■ 1 \ n the Qther naif of the 

Labour constitwncy. Nobody knows thc^nHohS L t b °“ ! r n v ? te ( excc P l for 
why. The authors attest tbc fac^t butthe mentioMd^A^inlw ^?-° r al > ready 
best explanations they can offer are «?«♦.' i Ild n ,he,r d,sc ussion of 

mere surmises - they speculate aboma hS ,ntToduce a ™Hcal 
“contagion" effect, clue per bans to ^° fi at ! 0n in /^conventional mode 
talking over the garden fence or Fn the ina ^2!?? .r 0C i 8 c,asses and constract- 
pub. Sut they &t know SS v fl h i et °. f / la « ca ‘egories. Briefly, 

Thirdly, and mos , imponandy, „| 


working class” nnd removed them. 
One is the self-employed. The other 
consists of the "bluc-collnr elite” of 
foremen nnd supervisors along with 
the technicians. This leaves them with ■ 
a very much smaller "working-class 
proper” consisting exclusively of rank- 
uml-file workers with poor job secur- 
ity, few chances of promotion, and 
little control over their conditions of 
work and who therefore might he 
expected to gn for collective rather 
tliun individual solutions to their mate- 
rial problems. They then goon to show 
dial, contrary n> what h.i* hidierio 
been alleged, this working class has not 
been polluted by affluence but pre- 
serves its r:;ul itioti a I working-class mri- 

succumbed to the temptations of home 
ownership in no greater proportion 
than have the rest of the electorate. 

Ihese conclusions should not sur- 
prise renders. After all, if you extract 
from what used to he ealled the 
working class must of the elements 
who are likely to he upwardly mobile, 
you would expect the remainder to lie 
more clnss-couscious, more wedded to 
iraalitonol attitudes, even more wed- 
ded to the Labour party than what we— 

had nrAidmiclii AC I f 


nmiiied and then rejected. In the 1983 
election the Conservatives led Labour 
on nil major issues except unemploy- 
ment, - did they not - 7 Wrong! If th e 
election hail been a matter of issues 
Labour would have tied with the 
Conservatives. But hasn't the ideology 
of the electorate moved to the right? 
No, on the whole, it hasn't. Very well 
then - surely l abour suffered from a 
credibility gap? Not quite; the electo- 
rate did not doubt that if elected they 
were capable of carrying out their 
policies. What then? Well, they did 
display a certain lack of confidence m 
the Labour party. Why? No answer. 
Now idi these findings arc surprising iii 
the light of opinion polls and other 
surveys and indeed they find uocchoin 
the Dunleavy and Husbands survey or 
electoral altitudes. Still, they are sup- 
ported by a formidable battery of 
survey evidence and sophisticated 
techniques, so for now I am prepared 
to be agnostic. What I must express 
however, is the sense of demoraliza- 
tion as one is led up tile ladder of 
expectations, still searching, ever vain- 
ly. for the explanation for those bles- 
sed missing votes until - until what? 
Until wc come to the end of the book! 
It is like Peer Gym peeling off the skin 
of a wild onion, intending to get to the 
kernel. He pulls off one skin, then 
another, then a whole batch and in the 
end all lie is left with is a heap of onion 
skins. Well - so are we. 

It would be most unjust, (hough, to 
end on this note. Vast patience, great 
ingenuity and resolute scholarship 
have gone into all these volumes and in 
their individual ways they all make 
rare contributions. Heath ami bis col- 
leagues must be praised for their 
boldness in using an entirely new 
c.iiermi.Mijt in ,,f Mn-j.il classes. This 
urauiatizcs the changes in social strue- 

new phenomena, the Alliance vote, 
and the " neighbour hood" effect. I bin- 
leayy and Inisbauds also innovate in 
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s should not sitr- , Ir !,,,il '.VM!* of special sectors of the 
all. if you extract vlcvlorale notably those who are em- 

o be called Hit- ployed by nr consume in the public us 

of tin- elements against the private sectors. Franklin's 
upwardly mobile, ^V 11 ^ I s d,c modest in scope - he 
e remainder to lie tries simply to demonstrate that paren- 
>, more wedded to tol class and voters' occupation have 

. even more wed- receded us determinants of the vote 

nrty than what we— ,eQV ' n 8 the two main parties strangely 
rdod as “working unanchored In social class. Its modesty 
you enlarge the ' s “ s strength. It is elegantly argue if, 


r; j — —7 — wvi pimy man wnai we— mum parues strangely 

‘ K regarded BS “working ummcliored in social class. Its modesty 

mll , arly ‘ f you onlorgo the is jj* strength. It is elegantly argued, 

Mnffi °»' Tw° r in l clnss in thc nnd «' n v|ncingly dcnionst ruled But 

Sh , nn ^ . lae working neither his hook nor the other two 

>£??? s *? < ’nd^gly, it is not surpris- havc solved wliui is nuw the central 

hnJJn such 8f owth , of working-class ?JX s - ler y the elections of 1979 nnd 

™?r-h ^ h 6 ”? p “ therc is should be 19831 me missing working class Labour 

woJEin, ltB , gfOWth * the "on- vo, e . Maybe affer all, |fSL bceause 
working-class elements. that there she-devil had all thi* hp«t 

, Never mind. If sociological factors tunes? 811 thc best 


Theory and 
research 

Qualitative Methodology and 
Sociology: describing the social world 
by David Silverman 
Gower, £16.50 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 566 00884 X and 00887 4 

The term "qualitative methodology” 
cover, a bread Held. When used^y 

belwcen data ’rellerton S d“a 
analysis. Yet it can be used as a term of 
abuse to refer to a so-called “soft" 

& la - 
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wKE? d ltB , growth the non- 
working-class elements. 

Never mind. If sociological factors 
aon t explain Labour's lost working- 

“’ll?! does? And here 
Heath s book shifts to the “political” 
causes. One by one each of the 
conventional reasons is paraded ex- 


some books have led them to believe 
Such an approach has also raised 

fwS- -f or §T ad “ ale students who 
: think that ‘qualitative research" refers 
to situations where “anything goes" 
Certainly, David Silverman's book will 
help to dispel these myths and encour- 
age students to think about the prob- 
tems associated with qualitative work. 

SUverman sets out to examine some 
ot the methodological issues con- 
cerned with the conduct of qualitative 
research and with data analysis. The 
book fa divided into three parts. In part 
nSt?il Ver l? Bn f P cu J ses 0(1 tfa e research 


useful chapter on macro and micro 

relations that provides a summary of fl s ® urcnt * rs f l i,v 1 L ’ ,5LC » thrown oa 

the major issues in this debate fan ESf, d f ^'P/'cal world with theft 

three examines the practice of aualita heads full of th t - standard critique' 

live research. Here the reader i^i en £ P°M« ,v iMn hut often empty ol 

a taste of a range of research tcchni- J d «-as about how to match exciting 

ques that could be included in this ■ ft vv,,h r, gor“us research de- 
approach: ethnography, ronver^iinn -r Slg , nv , 

al analysis and interviews In additirm JV lc l 5 overcome this pfobletb, 

there is also a discussion S ' ,vcrrnUn diuusscs wayf in which 

counting techniques in quail K H uan, 'ricati«.n can be u«d In quahta- 

work and a chapter on nrn * ,,vu s!udl «s Here, the discussion 

tervention. ^ at-ttcal in- comes alive through detailed illustra- 
te final section of (his book avam !L" nfi ? r . um his research. It is a pity 

ravers a broad field in too short a r hal . ,h ? a PP rt,ach was ,,tJl Uitd ,n j he 

There is a very quick cantp/ hrU 111 ^ final c h“P*er where Silverman asks: 

ethnography ^hlre I ffnd* l ™ W a J contribute? 


5. E. Finer was formerly Gladstone 
P ro f*ssor of government at the Uni- 
lenity of Oxford. 


researchers have been thrown out 
into a see plica | world with thefr 1 
heads full of the standard critiques 
or positivism hut often empty of 
ideas aboiii how to mutch exciting 
theories with rigorous research de- 
signs. 

Fu help overcome this- pwblerh, 
•Stive rniun discusses way* m wftfehi., 
quantification can be used in qualita- 
tive studies Here, the discussion 
comes alive through detailed illustra- 
tions from his own research, ft is a pity 
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process where hedelswith = ? b ™ ad M in tooshort a K ^ *» ft 

tua aswellasDractirBinmKi" ii e p There is a very auick cantor " nal c}ia P ,e r where Silverman asks: 

he Ss aSSTSWff"- Hcre , e ‘hnography^ SS ! 1 ^ o° Ugh Whal ca « wciul science contribute? 
thcory.'t'herelcvance c ,‘ h ‘ ™ “ --Al " Wngin q 5^, th “ ^ wco ' a 

micro perspective in socioloScaUm J^kground knowledge to understand* l *25 ,y ct,rn P , « , in a vcry 
dies and the cireumstaneesS ‘hedtscussion. Similarly 1 susneSrtJIo ant * doBS not always suc- 

quantitative u wlf as n.Sll^fe h lhose expertise InconSS^^ f ecd At times the reader lias to fill in 

methods can be used. CertaSlv ^2 ®. nalys “ wi » fin* 1 Silverman's dixit ’ a f . y y w j m P fch 5 nd P» m of 

chapter would be verv i,2i *£ “°P 811 ,co brief - le * t I and to , understand the struo- 

nncfitrorfMAi «l;_ ■ - USCftil for A rhantmr fhnt u ■ . llifC of ihfi hook. Npvprlh^liK( David 
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_.. «nu io unoersiana tne struc- 

A chapter that is Dartieulnriu i l4, rc of !llfi book. Nevertheless, Davi3 
concerns the combination of qKjS ^''erraan has raised some interesting 

tive and qualitative method? h! ■ which makes this a book for 

Silverman quite righilv crftirb™ dl PP ,n gjnto by advanced undergradu- 
sociology tclSbSs ates and postgraduate stude nts 8 

8 .^ d ® nt ^ D have d beeff encou^er d°fn ' Robert Burgess 

S3S3! H rSSU ^ is senior lecturer in 

6 01 youn « sociology tn the University of Warwick, 
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After the 
blast 

Pound/Lewis: the letters ofEzra Pound 
and Wyndbam Lewis 
edited by Timothy Materer 
Faber, £25.00 
ISBN 0571 136230 

Pound/Lewis charts the collaboration, 
and occasionally the confrontation, 
between two of the most abrasive 
personalities in 20th-century litera- 
ture. Drawn together, after initial 


Ur 




selves as agents provocateurs with a 
mission to shatter the complacent 
languor of bourgeois society. Disaffec- 
tion remained the impetus for both 
their lives. 

Their first conspiratorial enterorise 
was Vorticism, plotted from the Rebel 
Art Centre in London and heralded by 
the stridently provocative puce cover 
of their manifesto. Blast. Partly an act 
of intellectual terrorism, partly an 
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Expressionism, the impact of Vortic- 
ism's explosive iconodasm was soon to 
be overshadowed by a more devastat- 
ing form of shell shock. 

It is at this point that their corres- 
pondence begins, alternating between 
Pound's entrepreneurial activities as 
Lewis’s literary and artistic agent (and 
potential executor) and the vicissi- 
tudes of Lewis's military service. His 
fine observations of life in the trenches 
reveal his artist's eye in their graphic 
depiction of the war zone and his 
writer's skill in their frequently jocular 
laconidsm. 

Both spldler and. 
were radloatlythkoged by the war. 
Lewis withdrew into seclusion, per- 
wotVir r Wi., J’swagtl t-0 1, i nrinv^p, sand 
then Rapallo, turning to economic 
theory in an effort to expose the 
finanders’ conspiracies which, he be- 
lieved, lay behind the recent holo- 
caust. 

From about 1936 these economic 
obsessions displaced Pound’s inde- 
fatigable efforts as a one-man artistic 
promotional organization. Convinced 
that monetary reform alone could 
forestall a second world war he under- 
took a self-appointed crusade to im- 
press this upon an indifferent public. 
As his appeals fell on deaf cars, so his 
epistolary style changed. His desper- 
ate urgency resorts to a kina of 

Parallels 
in poetry 

Pope and Horace: studies In imitation 
by Frank Stack 

Cambridge University Pres, £25,00 - 
ISBN0521 266955 

In 1733, when the Essay on Man was 
well under way, Alexander Pope 
turned his attention to the series of 
adaptations of Horace’s satires, epis- 
tles and odes that many readers regard 
as his most distinctive achievement. 
Not only did he update Horace, 
rendering him relevant to contempor- 
ary events and personalities, but he also 
used Horace’s poems as pre-texts to 
explore his own religious and moral 
views; and, bb Frank Stack's valuable 
book demonstrates, his inner psycho- 
logical states as well. 

Pope was as innovative about pub- 
lishing poetry as he was about writing 
it. Stack properly points out that he 
was the tirst “imitator" to print the 
Latin text on the opposite side of the 
page, thus inviting tne reader to per- 
ceive not only an intellectual or verbal, . 
but a graphic relationship between text 
and pre-text. Pope employs italics and 
capitals as visuafeues and dues to help 
the reader decode bis versions of 
Horace. Other critics have examined 
Pope's reliance on Horace, sometimes 
substituting Juvenal or Persius as the 
true models for the Imitations, but 
Stack is the first to respond to the 
“intertextuai" dimension of Pope's 
project. Juba Kristeva has defined 


Part of Wyndham Lewis’s portrait of Steven Spender, 1938. which Is 
reproduced in Edward Lucie-Smlth’s Art of the 1930s: the me of 
anxiety (Wcidenfeld & Nlcolson, £25.00). * 


rapidly flits from one allusive thought 
to another, with increasing privacy of 
reference. These disturbing signs of 
nervous strain and monomania are 
paralleled by absurdly simplistic analy- 
ses of political issues, often expressed 

evidence of his own fascist tendencies 
J93IH* which he acknowledged 
eration of Pound’s humanism was to be 
completed when, overwhelmed by 
psychological pressures, he broadcast 
on Rome radio for the Axis powers. 

Their correspondenr-: resumes after 
the war with Pound incarcerated, hav- 
ing been judged medically unfit to 
stand trial for treason. This is the most 
moving phase of their relationship, 
Iteld together by the fragile strand of 
shared memories. The prickly Lewis 
touchingly adopts an uncharacteristi- 
cally gentle circumspection, resorting 
sometimes to an eloquent silence when 
his instinctive rejoinder might prove 
hurtful. Pound's importunate need to 


intertextuality as a redistribution of 
anterior utterances in a new space, 
which covers the Imitations admirably, 
denying as it does any straightforward 
linear relationship between the two 
texts. 

In a book that is a model of clarity, 
eschewing the armoury of footnotes 
that such a potentially scholarly sub- 
ject might have employed. Stack de- 
monstrates the fluid and flickering 
complexity of Pope’s way of working 
on Horace. We do not merely recollect 
the original, but we re-read ft through 
Pope's eyes, Horace himself becomes 
a different poet when we know the 
Imitations. To steady the vertiginous 
implications of this mtertextualview, 


Stack shrewdly supplies two control 
mechanisms. He alludes throughout to 
the commentaries of Andr6 Dacler 
and of Shaftesbury, the former in- 
clined to stress the moral and to some 
extent Christian implications of 
Horace, whereas the latter emphasizes 
the poet as a protector of tne inte- 
grated self and of political freedom. 

Arrestingiy, Statue urges that, parti- 
cularly in the late Imitations, Pope is 
struggling to emancipate himself from 
his eminent precursor, even to exor- 
cise his influence. I was reminded of ■ 
the playwright Edward Bond’s remark 
about his adaptation of King Lear. 
“Lear was standing in my path and I 
had to get him out of the way". Pope's 
Imitations are at times a similarly 
ambiguous act of homage and Stack 
invokes Harold Bloom's theory of 
“anxiety of influence" to account for 
Pope's passionately intense response 
to Horace's Stoic certainties. 

Oddly, however, intertextuality is 
both the strength and weakness df 
Stack's approach. It involves him in ■ 


disseminate Information has not left 
him, but he is once again pathetically 
duped, believing that ne is assembling 
a worldwide network of disciples to 
promulgate the canonical economic 
texts rather than, with few exceptions, 
a circle of cranks and hangers-on. A 
lifetime of cultural provocation had. 

V ' m l^ftoPptibUo Ytdogi- 
oitton. They ended as they had begun: 
outsiders defying the establishment 
which, with increasing regularity, they 
observed (award Its chosen voice ,T. S. \ 
editorial ]ob, supplying unobtrusive 
but authoritative annotation and skil- 
fully weaving a backcloth of narrative 
continuity. Many letters are published 
for the first time; none is bowdlerized. 
Careful attention to the flavour as well 
as the integrity of the letters has 
preserved their colourful orthography 
and exuberant layout. The result Is a 
book which will fascinate scholar and 
general reader alike. 

Alan Robinson 

Dr Robinson is lecturer in English at 
the University of Lancaster. 

saying (hat there is no single way to 
read any of the Imitations and that 
therefore what we must do iB respond 
to the variations in tone that occur in 
every part of each poem. So modish 
Intertextuality gives place in this book 
to very traditional close reading: and a 
form of dose reading that registers 
little other than changes in tone. 
Stack's account suffers from its infra- i 
poetic nature. At times we need to go 
outside the poems themselves to gauge 
tone. This is most obviously, true of the 
two Epistles io Augustus where it ip 
quite impossible to judge the ironies 
without possessing Information extrin- 
sic to the poems. Another example: 
Stack offers an interesting reading of 
Pope's Sober Advice from Horace as a 


Horace, but he gives no convindng 
account of what is very mysterious 
about this poem, Richard Bentley's 
presence in it as annotator.- 
Stack's method leaves us with an 
impalpable sense of the complexity of 
Feme's response to Horace, impalp- 
able partly because it was so complex 
and partly because at crucial moments 
Stack's exposition coagulates into irri- 
tating panegyric, which Is more affec- 
tive than critical. Paradoxically, the 
very skill with which he is able to 
reconstruct Pope's mode of operating 
on Horace may suggest to readers that 
they are not tne profoundly Imagina- 
tive works, rich in knowledge of the 
human heart, that Stack takes them to 
be. 

Brean S. Hammond 

Dr Hammond is lecturer in English at 
the University of Liverpool. 


A ritual 
dance of 
courtship 

Hie Courtship of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett 
by Daniel Karlin 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £12.95 
ISBN 0198117280 

“Winters", Elizabeth Barrett tells 
Browning in her first letter to him, 
“shut me up as they do dormouse's 
eyes”. Her chronic invalidism, how- 
ever, was about to meet a decisive 
challenge from the poet whose verse 
declares his pre-existing need to be 
“love’s slave to someone. Elizabeth 
filled the role, and they embarked 
upon a "story of patriarchy defied, of 
miraculous rejuvenation and romantic 
flight", the subject of Daniel Karlin's 
rewarding study. His source material 
comprises the 573 letters exchanged 
between the two principals. 

The elopement of these mature 
poets has become the property of 
popular culture, and Karlin shows how 
the protagonists themselves crafted 
the mythical dimension of thc rela- 
tionship. The courtship unfolds as a 
“fiction": Browning, who lived by the 
imagination, “imagined Elizabeth 
Barrett". The letters show how “he 
‘composed* his approach . . , pro- 
duced, directed, written by and star- 
ring himselF’. The imaginative re- 
sources of two creators conspire in an 
elaborate ritual dance of courtship. 
She, in her faded late 30s, plays upon 
her plight and emphasizes ner frailty; 
he proclaims his worldliness, though, 
when it fails to win him admittance , rie 
. conjures up some ill-health of his own 
("I have had a constant pain in the 
bead for there two months"). 

Karlin’s narrative is carried forward 
with colloquial enthusiasm and 
humour, and he closely analyses the 


structure and psychological com- 

C lex [ties of thc letters. Elizabeth can 
c vivid and vigorous, even Dickens- 
ian, as when telling of “an immense 
feminine bandit” encountered when 
she paid ransom for her kidnapped 
dog. Browning's language should be 
read in terms of his poetics: “Lan- 
guage, in Browning's idea of creativ- 
ity, is not a process of achievement of, • 
or approximation to, 'meaning', but a 
process of necessary and inevitable 
failure - necessary,' that is, if the 
meaning is to justify itselF', is Karlin's 
unduly involved way of putting it. 

The love story is not without its dry 
humour. Elizabeth's procrastination 
over elopement causes Browning to 
communicate his neurotic anxiety to 
the dog Flush, who then bites him 
twice and, when the flight is finally in 
hand, Browning so muddies himself 
with rail and shipping timetables that 
on one day alone ne sends three 
contradictory notes and in the end still 
gets the arrangements wrong. Brood- 
ing over the story is Mr Barrett: “I was 
looking at Papa’s face as I saw it 
through the floor", trembles Elizabeth 
at the age of 40. “Jupiter Tonans" 
(Zeus) is what she calls him, though 
Karlin questions the correspondents' 
depiction of him as a thoroughly selfish 
tyrant, however convenient (or even 
necessary) for their myth. 

The entire communication between 
them is mediated by art and their 
shared self-consciousness about the 
form of their letters. But Karlin's 
sensitive guidance enables us to 
appreciate the poignancy of what 
Browning achieved tor Elizabeth. In 
enabling her to escape from the im- 
mured security of her sick room, and 
from the dependence upon letters as 
the ordinary medium of her social 
existence, Browningdrew her from the 
shadows into the light: “l shudder to 
look back”, she writes, movingly, to 
him in 1846, “My face was so close 
against the tombstones, that there 
seemed no room even for the tears”. 

Richard H. Taylor 

Dr Taylor is director of Schiller Inter- 
nationa I University, London. 
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MICHAEL PHILLIPSON 

Goldsmith's College, University of London 

Michael PhiNipson is an active painter and teacher of both art and 
sociology. His book draws together artistic practice with iho analytical 
practice he has developed over many years of sociological Inquiry, He 
interprets the work of art as a site on which the other (Je the viewer/critic) 
Is invited to share in the questioning celeb ration of painting Itself. 

0710204809 £20.00 

Semiotics and Legal Theory 

BERNARD S. JACKSON 

Professor of Law, University of Kent 

Legal semiotics Is a new discipline which has given rise to considerable 
Interest among scholars especially in Britain, the United Slates, 
Continental Europe and South America. This study presents the first 
systematic analysis of the relationship between contemporary semiotic 
theory and modern jurisprudence. 

0710097190 £20.00 

Authority in Language 

A Study of Language Standardisation and Prescription 

JAMES MILROV and LESLEY MILROY 

University of Sheffield; University of Manchester 

This exploration of the notions of 'correct* and 'Incorrect' language looks 
at the problem from both an historical and a practical perspective. It 
examines ideas on language expressed by writers from Swift to Orwell, 
tracing them to present-day views on correctness. 

0710097611 £15.00 • 

Race, Power and Resistance 

CHRIS MULLARD 

Director, Race Relations Policy and Practice Research 
Unit, University of London Institute of Education 

Covers one of the most Important periods In Britain, America and 
International race relations, it is a study of the historical, political, racial 
and social forces, challenges and resistances that led to the successful 
'palace revolution' within the London-based institute of Race Relations. 
Drawing on official letters and documents, and his own experiences as a 
black political and community activist, Chris Mullarddescribes the events 
of 1972 at the Institute. 

0710097743 £19.95 

Routledge & Kegan Paul 

14 Leicester Square London WC2 
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International Calvinism 1541-1715 
edited by Menna Prestwlch 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £.15.00 
ISDN 0L9 82 1 933 4 

It was John Mnrlev who held llint “to 
omit Calvin from the forces of western 
evolution is to rend history with one 
eye closed'*; and his judgement has 
certainly been heeded by Dr Prcst- 
wich's heady team of revisionists 
whose scholarly analyses are set out in 
these pages to murk the tercentenary 
of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Precisely focused on "the new 
religion'* as on info motional creed that 
in so many wny* cast society itself in a 
new mould, the editor has encouraged 
her contributors to uvoid uniformity of 
interpretation in a determined attempt 
to grasp the evidence available in 
different centres at different times. 
Each of the 13 essays is thus a 
significant, self-contained study in its 
own right, and the whole volume a 
remarkable reassessment in Reforma- 
tion studies. 

After a provocative introduction 
from Dr Prestwich, the work upens 
with uu essay on Colvin himself written 
by the late-lamented Richard Stauffer. 
It is u masterly summary of the refor- 
mer and his teaching Mint, updating 
IhMIi PauL-k and Weiutcl, is admirable 
for its brevity ami consummate clarity. 
Although clearly owing much to Pro- 
fessor K Illarion, the next contributor. 
Dr Ciillian Lewis, merits high rating in 



her own right. Concent rut mg on the 
reformer's Genevan regime, she con- 
cerns herself with wliat fin/ipeneil to 
make John Knox's “perfect school of 
Christ” conic to cany any real couvic- 
liou once llez.t (him self more a com- 
mittee choice than it natural leader) 
relinquished the mode r a tor ship m 
1580. ~ * 

The editor then returns wuh the first ., 

^IHBcTs snuetnent that a La Reforma- 
tion du XVIe slick est une hdrisk du 
Llvrt - du Livre saert des livresqui k 
ripileni el k commented." Calvin 
certainly inspired the Huguenots in 
their struggle for co-existence, but the 
reform aid not result from Swiss 
colonialism directed by £migr£s, and 
has to be seen as a genuine movement 
fabriqud en France. If religious plural- 
ism gained recognition at Nantes, It 
was not to Int, and Dr Lobrousse 
provides a useful summary of the 
'measures Louis XIV took to abandon 
anarchy for unefoi, une lot el un roi. 

Further afield. I)r Aiastair Duke 
discusses the difficulties not merely of 
building Jerusalem in Amsterdam, but 
of winning over the people of remote 
Brabant to “the pure doctrine”, his 
ossay confirming Goyl’s realization of 
a Reformation small in size and slow in 
growth, except where the late mediev- 
al priesthood had brought the church 
catholic into disrepute. Dr Henry 
Cohn affords precise discussion or 
Germany's “Second Reformation” (a 
meaningful label in this context) by 
posing the problems involved when 
Calvinist discipline and institutions 
sought to achieve modus vlvendi with 
princely rule. B reeking altogether new 
ground in. English (and providing a 
bibliography of real worth), Dr R. J. 
W. Evans Mews the east-central Euro- 

I i wan scone with an Important article 
| largely devoted to the Hungarian 
church, one of only four sizable re- 
| formed churches surviving today. His- 
i essay is especially interesting' tor its 
| focus on a kina of east European 
mmtabism that,, partly rooted in 
humanism, contributed' much to 
education and national culture. 

It falls .to Professor Co Hinson to 
i consider England between 1558 and 
}■ 1640; and this the historian of English 
I puritanism pnrevreJ'/e/ice does witnhis 
) customary: flair and style. Jan van dcr 
Noot’s starry-eyed vision from the 
Antwerp of 1569 is thus confronted 
i with the political reality of a kingdom 
[ where, without patronage from a 
handful of sympathetic bishops and 
significant landed families, neither 
word, nor sacraments, never mind 
"godly discipline”, could long havo, 
figured. Nor did they when Charles I 
shunned Calvinism and William Laud 


increasingly revealed I lira self to be the 
implacable foe of a Reformation Whit- 
gift had chosen to condone. If 17th- 
century Scut land was a Calvinist na- 
tion, according to Dr Lynch it was 
never a society in the grip uf Calvinist 
ministers; for the protcsiantism that 
gained political victory in 1560 never- 
theless lacked uni fomuty and direction 
to a quite remarkable extent. 

International Calvinism is a revision- 
ist collection in the best sense; and if a 
reviewer could award accolades these 
would go to the remaining contribu- 
tors, to Professor Speck and Dr Bil- 
lington who challenge the work of 
Perry Miller to find in New England 
puritanism not so much an embracing 
Ideology involving all colonists, as a 
religious dtitc set apart nud out-num- 
bered. When Cotton Muther thus 
recorded a Boston preacher who urged 
his people to witness to their vocation 
ana plant the wilderness, he also made 
crucial reference to a heckler who 
declined that their “main cud was to 
catch fish”! For the establishment of an 
ideal reformed society certainly 
proved impossible of attainment in the 

a h pioneering world of New Eng- 
and New Nclherland. 

The developing political thought of 
Calvinism is comprehensively set out 
Ht long last in a definitive chapter from 
Professor Myriam Yardeni. Ranging 
from the guarded loyalty of the Institu- 
tio f 1536), she proceeds through gra- 
dual recognition of the duty to resist 
under provocation like the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, to that cri de coeur 
for peace with toleration for the ulti- 
mate good of France which Is the 


Hitler’s 

policies 


llll ler: memoirs uf a confidant 
edited by Henr y Ashliy Turner 
f rancid fed liyftiifli Hein 
Yale University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 030003294 3 
Aspects nf the TMrri Reich 
edited by H.W. Kocli 

MacmiUanj£I5J)<J^ilD^^|2^g^ 

raBn^raeyebrcw on^fust learning of 
the 36 handwritten exercise books 
which Otto Wagoner completed in 
1946 when imprisoned by the British. 
In fact, 34 of those books formed the 
substance of H. A. Turner's already 
well-established German edition of fhc 
Wagener memoirs 0978), here pub- 
lished In a slightly shortened English- 
. language version. 

turner, an American historian, is . 
scrupulous In Mb summaries of the 
excluded passages And in pointing out 
the limitations of b memoir which 
although composed 11 years after 
Wagener fell from favour, none the 
less attributes extensive direct quota- 
tions to Hitler. This essentially literary 
device does not, however, stop the 
authentic (one of the future Fflhrer 
comingtluough for the critical years 
1929-1933, when Wagener was in tum 
SA chief of staff, head of the National 
Socialist Party’s economic policy office 
nnd briefly, in 1933, commissar for the 
economy. Whatever the subject being 
discussed - be il tree parasitology, a 
visit to a Nordic museum or the 
fanciful notion of "odic force”, where- 
by the old draw strength from contact 


obverse, so to state, of the medal of 
revocation itself after 1685. Granted 
such theorizing, Professor Joutard ex- 
amines the period between 168S nud 
1787 when uti edict restored civil status 
to French prolesliints. His essay pro- 
vides lucid, penetrating analysis in a 
difficult nrcu nf tendencies rather than 
certainties. Once ngain Tertujlian’s 
dictum semen est sanguis Christianor- 
utti has validity; for if French protes- 

tantism was slowly but surely dying out 
before the revocation, a hundred years 
of persecution for those fumilies and 
their descendants who remained 
nlraost certainly inculcated the mental- 
ity of un underground movement de- 
termined to survive. 

Survival is unquestionably the word 
to describe, in the sense of triumph, a 
final article Professor LQthy of Basic 
devotes to variations on the well-worn 
Max Weber theme. By any standards 
tliis constitutes the outstanding piece 
in this most impressive book. “Let 
those who hear the gospel prove 
themselves to be Christian by holiness 
of life”, wrote John Calvin;’ and with 
spectacular argument, exposition and 
analogy, all of it sanely grounded in a 
full range of source materials, a scholar 
of Olympian achievement spells out 
the sanctification of the secular life, 
and all that involved for the Calvinist 
world view. 


Pet er Newmnn Brooks 

Peter Newman Brooks is a fellow of 
Robinson College, Cambridge. 


obsessional intensity. In between there 
was the constant preoccupation with 
mundane policy issues, Including eco- 
nomy matters, for which Wagener’8 
memoir is of the first importance. 
Undoubtedly, the large number of 
non-German reading British students 
of the Third Reich will find Wagener's 
mentalr absorbing if ultimately sober- 
ing reading. 

Koch's volume is also sobering read- 
ing, although the questions it raises are 
interesting enough. Was the Third 
Reich a state of polycratic rule from 
many centres of power, rather than the 
.ruthlessly centralized and efficient 
machine it was once thought to have 
been? Does the absence of . a cleat 


Hitler have a "programme' 1 . of expan- 
sion? Yet Koch’s editorship of this 
collection of articles, many of which 
originally appeared elsewhere, leaves 
much to be desired. Historiographical 
sketches by Koch link the book’s five 
.sections, but he also injects bracketed 


Tides of 
infection 


The Impact of Plague in Tudor and 
Stuart England 
by Paul Slack 

Koutledgc & Kegnn Paul, £25.00 
ISBN07102 04698 

The Tudor and Stuart era was for 
Englishmen an age of natural disas- 
ters: not the sanitized catastrophes of 
earthquake, flood and famine that 
haunt us daily in the comfort of our 
sitting-rooms, but the real disasters of 
harvest failure and epidemic disease. 
Among the latter, plague was the 
prince of pestilence: devastating, re- 
curring, and unpredictable. It inflicted 
deaths upon thousands, and stirred up 
fear in thousands more. It disrupted 
commerce aiul put a stop to social 
intercourse. It turned neighbour 
against neighbour, but sometimes 
generated heroic acts of saintly com- 
passion. It provided poets, pam- 
phleteers and painters with dramatic 
subject matter and stimulated local 
authorities into rudimentary measures 
of public health. In the late 17th 
century it weat away and nobody is 
certain why. 

Historians sometime play down pla- 
gue , pretending it was less lethal than it 
actually was, or that it wus often really 
something else - typhus perhaps, or 
even anthrax. But now Paul Slack has 
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Otto Wagener, (In the light-coloured hat) leaving a Leipzig courthouse 
with Hitler In 1930 


and often adverse comment into the 
very texts of his contributors, a device 
seen at its most disturbing in Ernst 
Nolte’s new piece on the Third Reich 
from the perspective of the 1980s. 

The editor's commentary is also 
weakened by his failure to take fair 
account of views which he doeB not 
accept. An example of this is provided 
by bis parody of the arguments of 
historians who have maintained that 
Hitler had a foreign policy program- 
me, We 'are assured that explanations 
which have analysed National Socialist 
policy in terriiB of the structural con- 
flicts inside the Third Reich, rather 
than in terms of Hitler’s intentions, fit 
concrete policy situations "almost too 
perfectly, Koch’s own long essay on 
the genesft of "Barbarossa" sets out to 
apply the "structuralist" model to 
disprove the M lntentionali8t n .case that 
Hitler’s attack on Russia was the 
climax to deeply held views on Lebens- 
raum. In the end, however L Koch 
suggests that Hitler s Invasion was a 
reaction against feared Soviet expan- 
sionism in the Balkans and the Baltic 
and it Is hardly possible to divorce this 
fear from long-held views within the 
National Socialist movement. Struc- 
turalist accounts of Nazi foreign policy 
help explain the timing of conflict but 
are less successful in explaining its 


written the definitive social history of 
Tudor and Stuart plague and no one 
can surely doubt that to 16th and 17th 
century minds, the fear of plague was 
as acute as is the fear of nuclear war to 
contemporary minds, and that its real- 
ity was even more vivid: no English 
city in recent times has lost 56,000of its 
people from a single cause within a few 
short months as London did in 1665. 

Part one of Dr Slack’s book provides 
an overview of plague in history, what 
people thought about it and what they 
thought could be done about it. Part 
two reviews the chronology of plague 
between 1485 and 1665 ana pays 

E articular attention to outbreaks in 
)evon, Essex, Exeter, Bristol, Nor- 
wich. and London. Part three consid- 
ers the response of society to plague, 
and speculates ou why it eventually 
disappeared. 

Tne approach makeB for repetition 
and some diffusion of information. 
Nevertheless the main points emerge 
clearly. Most contentious is the sugges- 
tion that for major epidemics to occur 
virulent strains of the plague bacillus 
were continually imported into the 
country, “the end result of broad tides 
of infection moving from the eastern 
Mediterranean across the whole of 
Europe”, Tbe argument is important 
because it bears on the author’s ex- 
planation of the eventual disappear- 
ance of plague. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries 
over 800,000 people died of plague in 
England and at least as many again 
suffered from it but recovered. Be- 
tween 1570 and 1670, some 660,000 
succumbed, one third of them in 
London. In any epidemic 20 per cent 
and more of a population might be 
killed, mostly the poorest members of 
society. Nevertheless plague rarely did 
more than check the growth of urban 

S tations. It usually clustered in 
ies, leaving others unscathed, 
though in afflicted families it was rare 
for both husband and wife to die, so 
surviving partners might remarry. Pla- 
gue seems to have been particularly 
severe among adolescents and young 
adults, and the loss of so many appren- 
tices and servants that ensued created 
opportunities for new migrants from 
the countryside. 

Dr Stack's arguments prompt a 


iati.on.Bi 


arguments prom pt a 
itween 1570 and'WWi 


direction. 

Elsewhere in the book, the transla- 
tion of Broszat’g celebrated treatment 
of David Irving’s thesis, that Hitler did 
not desire the mass murder of the 
Jews, |s to be. noted. Klaus-Jfirgen 
Miller • on National Conservative 
opposition and 1 Nipperdey, on 1933 
and continuity in German history, are 
Important pieces, if written in a style 
which makes it a great relief to turn to 
William Carr’s offering on the Hitler 
image in the last fifty years. Apart 
from the reappearance of Alan Mil- 
ward’s provocative essay on National 

Socialist trade policy , in south-eadt ! 

Europe, economic issues are ; given 
very thin treatment in this vttulfrie/- 

In sum, the apedaHsMl be perfect- 
ly able td cope with - the editor’s 
forceful but sometimes, bhe^sided pre- 
sentation' of thA historical debate on 
the Third Reich; the student at whom 
Kwh's collection is presumably aimed 
will be less well-served. If it comes to.a 
choice for hard pressed libraries, 
Wagener wins hands down. 

John Hiden 

John Hiden is senior lecturer In Euro- 
pean Studies at the University af Brad- 
ford. 


wer^Tosetolper cent per annum; at •■■■ 
the end they were negative. Without 
plague, more people might have died 1 
of other diseases such as smallpox, but 
population growth might have con- 
tinued at high levels. If so, what would 
have been the consequences for the 
structure of the economy? Would 
agricultural and industrial changes 
have come earlier7 

From the early 16th century public 
authorities attempted to control pla- 
gue by policies baaed on the shutting 
up of infected houses. Such actions 
were not universally popular, and 
towns often lacked the resources to 
enforce a policy of confinement effec- 
tively. Nevertheless Stack considers 
"its widespread adoption was the ma- 
jor achievement of government be- 
tween 1578 and 1665’’. 

So, wbb this the reason for the end of 
plague? Not entirely, for the disease 
retreated not only from England, but 
also from western Europe and parts of 
Asia. According to Dr slack it was the 
quarantine policies of countries re- 
mote from England that were even- 
tually effective in keeping plague out 
of western Europe and hence out of 

U. I. _i_i.il i> 


entirely preclude what Karl Helleinw 
once referred to as an “obscure ecojoo ; y^ 
ideal revolution- among -rodenfs - 

^ 

■L ^^^'Clftrkson ' 

L, A. Clarkson is professor of social . ■ 
history at Queen’s University, Belfast. 

Croom Helm have published at £12.93 • 
an Adds of the English Civil War by 
P. R. Newman. It consists o f over fifty , 
completely new maps which set out au 
the major (and many of the minor) if; 
campaigns and battles of the war* 
Accompanying the maps are explana- 
. tory texts which also provide back' 
ground material to the depicted 
events. The atlas Is designed to be used 
both in its own right as a source foe 
understanding military developments 
from 1642 onwards, and also as as 
adjunct to more detailed military his- 
tories. . ! 
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From first 
principles 


Applied Macroeconomics 
by ClifTPratten 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 and 
£7.95 

ISBN 019 877222 X and 87722 1 1 

None can doubt that the performance 
uf the British economy should he the 
object of serious academic inquiry. 
This book sets out some mujor ideas 
which huve emerged from the 
academic study of macroeconomics 
and tries to see how far they can be 
taken in structuring explanations of 
postwar British economic perform- 
ance. 

The book follows ;i simple logical 
development. A general theoretical 
background is set om in chanter one. 
The tacts to be explained are described 
inchnpier two. Monetarist and Keyne- 
sian approaches to explanation um 
summarized in chuptcrs three and 
four. The next ten chapters then look 
more closely at specific topics - wages 
and prices; interest rates; consumption 
and saving; investment; government; 
balance of payments; the multiplier 
nnd crowding-out; Keynesian policies; 
labour productivity; and unemploy- 
ment. A final chapter summarizes and 
concludes. 

'Hie attractive lentiircs of this hook 
ure that it is well written, at a consis- 
tent level, and that it covers all the 
issues tluil should be covered in any 
introductory macro course. Every 
topic is discussed front first principles 
and the ideas arc then confronted 
directly with the data for the British 
economy. The evidence is oil readily 
comprehensible since there is a mini- 
mum of statistical technique involved. 
Virtually all die discussion Is by refer- 
«*ncc to graphs or tables. 
iu?'(h»>k. wiiuLif i -run ,.a?:J -...^ipieliiaUi 
to an introductory textbook. Howev- 
er. simplicity is also its main limitation. 
^Theories arc discussed verbally and 
rarely given explicit analytical form 
which could be recognized as testable 
hypotheses. Graphical evidence is in- 
teresting but wc are not sure how high 
a partial correlation has to be in order 


to confirm n theory. Indeed one is left 
wondering whether the theory really 
contributed much when the graphs are 
not very supportive of any simple 
theories. 

The main limitation of the bonk is 
that, while it is trying to explain (in the 
most part) recent events, il makes 
virtually no attempt to even summa- 
rize or footnote tne voluminous ap- 
plied tnacroecommietric literature of 
the last 15 yeurs. In some areas it is 
clear, none the less, that important 
ideas have been taken on hoard ami 
thus influence the presentation. 
Labour productivity is just such a 
topic. However, in other areas the 
omission of explicit discussion of the 
recent literature gives the treatment a 
rather dated feef. A dear example is 
the chapter on consumption. Here the 
heading “New Theories” refers to the 
permanent income hypothesis of 
Friedman and the life cycle hypothesis 
nf Modigliuni and Bromberg, both of 
which were written in the 1950s. 

As a recent economic history of 
Britain, this book is probably fair and 
balanced, being cautious where Ihe 
evidence is not clear cut. My biggest 
disagreement concerned the excessive 
weight given to oil pi ices as >t ilctenui- 
tmnl of the |973-7h inflation. Was not 
oil the last commodity to rise in price'' 
Wus not a highly inflationary monetdiy 
policy introduced In September 1971 
ami was not a highly stimulating fiscal 
policy introduced in March 1 071? Was 
not inflation very much lower in sever- 
al countries which were just as depen- 
dent upon imported oil? However, 


■ 


correct emphasis is given to the role of 
oil post-1977. Here (he discussion is a 
welcome relief from the superficial 
analyses which suggest that whulever 
happened while Mrs Thatcher was in 
power must he the direct result of her 
policies. Here the approach is streng- 
thened hy not being tied too closely to 
an analytical model in the “natural 
rate” genre which assumes structural 
stability and looks only at demand 
shocks ns relevant disturbances. 

In short, this book is excellent at 
setting up the major issues in. macro- 
economics and fri raWng - a^ffret 
look” 'at the data, ft would be a very 
good adjunct in a stundnrd text at the 
lirsl-yenr undergraduate level (or ut 

mi VmimmS' i'i-Nvtirn- 'enTuilti.xItnc 

evidence and this will restrict its use 
beyond this level. 

K. A. Chrystal , 

K. A. Chrystal is professor ofecono- 
mtes at the University of Sheffield. 
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A man gesturing in the street In the old Bykcr area of Newcastle upon Tyne; a photograph by Sirkkn-Lilsu 
Konttinen from her collection Byker published by Bloodaxe Books at £6.95. 


Matters 
of clarity 


L'-conninlc* 
hy A.J.Culyer 
Blackwell, £27,5(1 ami £9 .*>5 
ISBN 0 631 13799 8 ami 1JNUI 3 
Kcannintes (twelfth edition! 
by Paul A. Stmiuelson mid 
William 1). Nordluius 
McGruw-1 till, £41 .25 and £9.95 
ISBN (107 054085 1 w K l (166533 X 


Is there really room for unnthcT coni- 

{ irchensivc first-year textbook? Pro- 
cssor Culycr certainly wishes to 


rchensivc first-year tcxtlrouk? l*ro- 


addrtss a very wide range of students:, 
ths*6 with arid tirade vrttfioti t A level 
economies, with and without a reason- 
able background in ninths, with n 
mainly theoretical in teres t and with a ' 
tnan\lv nractical one. those doing eco- 
und so on. In other word* . a iypk.it 
first-year audience: one which pre- 
sents teaching problems which in my 
experience are, if not imractoble, 
certainly veiy difficult to solve (except 
with the back-up of veiy small tutorial 
groups which few of us can afford to 
offer). 


The form is orthodox. Two intro- 
ductory “ philosophical” chupters are 
followed hy six on demand theory, 
three on production theory, five on 
theory of the firm and two on the 
lultour market. More unusually, the 
transition from mk' roc con minis to 
macroeconomics is by way of chapters 
on properly rights, risk and uncertain- 
ly, income distribution, government 
and politics, and standards uf living. 
Hie remaining 12 chapters proceed 
convent tonally from simple national 
income accounting to (he basic 
Keynesian model fiist without and 
then with government, the labour 
ni.it ket, the foreign sector and Ihe 
money market; (hence to in Out ion, 
banking, public finance nnd the ex- 
change rate. 

So fnr, so (probably Inevitably, 
despite Robinson uitd Enlwell) con- 
ventional. But at tliis level it Is pre- 
.«ut ration and clarity which make or 
: 'break a textbook. A particular feature 
of Co Iyer's hook is the use of about 90 
ease studies, (roughly one per seven 
' paRcs of text). There re brief- usually 
less (him a page - exercises using data 
VuiptTitb\vjV«i *tn«y..«s usually but not 
dents with n reasonable quantitative 
background these cases males provide 
an excellent way of keeping the econo- 
mics of the real world constantly 
present. Sources ore given in full, so 
that tutors could easily build on the 
studies, Another excellent feature is 


die provision of five to ten self- 
assessment questions in each chapter, 
with model answers provided nt the 
back nf the book. 

The body nf the text is admirably 
clear nnd again makes a successful 
a item [it in keep connections between 
theory and the real w orld constantly in 
tiie student's mind. The index is he tier 
than is usual in textbooks. To answer 
my original uucslUm, Professor Culyer 
shows that ilieie is indeed room for it 
new introductory text, nnd his volume 
fills it conspicuously well. 'Hie amount 
of material covered and the degree of 
numeracy nssumed mean, thuugli, that 
It is with inniii-suhjcci economics stu- 
dents rather than some of the oilier 
groups mentioned earlier that the 
nook will he most successful. 

Sniuticlson’s (now Snmuchou's and 
Nordhnus's) Economics needs no in- 
troduction. This twelfth edition has all 
the fftinil Jar features: colourful (literal- 
ly) lext and graphics, “concepts For 
review" and "questions for discus- 
sion", intensive concentration on US 
' policy issues, and so on. If you Uked 
the eleventh edition (or the tenth 
or. . .) then you will like the twelfth. 


M. J. C. Surrey 

Af. J. C. Surrey is professor of econo: 
mlcs at the University of l*ids. 


Women’s 

work 

The Sexual Division of Work: 
conceptual revolutions In the social 
sciences 
by Shirley Dcx 
Wheatsheaf, £18.95 and £6. 95 
ISBN 0 7108 0275 7 and 0233 3 

One achievement of feminist writers 
within the soda] sciences has been to 
force various disciplines to realize the 
extent to which their thebryhas been 
rooted in male behaviour. This is not 
just a question of a need to "add” 
women to or "include” them in analy- 
ses. Rather, attempts (o deal ade- 
quately with both male and female 
experience often, Involve a complete 
recasting of theory. Arguments that 
seemed to be about human actors in 
general arc revealed to have addressed 
mainly the peculiarities of males. 

The basic problem is one familiar to 
all sciences: theories thought to have 


acceptable for men and women to and social mobility on comi 
express? Again, between ending their subjects' experiences wit 
cduculion and emcrinc retirement, then fathers, when it is m 


formerly been clear. But it is a particu- 
larly severe example of the problem, 
the excluded category constituting 
rather more than halt the potential 
universe. Many areas of study are 
involved, but an especially important 
one concerns the world of work, and 
Shirley Dex has performed an excel- 
lent service in reviewing the extent of 
the conceptual revolutions that recent 
literature shows to be required here. 

For example, studies of women’s 
motivations at work have shown less 
evidence of the “instrumeptaiism” that 
looms so large in research findings on 
mole attitudes: evidence of a fun- 
damental difference between men and 
women: or of a difference in the kindB 
of motivation which it is felt to be 


cduculion and entering retirement, 
nearly all men arc regarded as being 
part of the labour force, sub-classificu 
as its employed and unemployed com- 
ponents. But women very often leave 
the labour force altogether, often 
returning to it at intervals. In between 
they are commonly regarded as neither 
employed nor unemployed. In the 
light of this, what meaning can wc 
sensibly give to the Ideas of labour 
force size, full employment or unem- 
ployment? 

What indeed do we mean by em- 
ployment, or work? In effect, we 
usually mean those activities that enter 
the formal money economy in a way 
that gets them counted in official 
statistics, The arbitrariness of this 
wbon applied to male work is odd, but 
can, aioeft dubiously, be discounted as 
excluding only a fringe of activity. But 
when applied to female work it Is the 
majority of the relevant activity that 
has been excluded. As a result, the 
whole question of the relationship 
between the domestic and the formal 
economies has been ignored for many 
years. (A surprising state of affairs, 
given the origins or the word “eco- 
nomy” in the Greek for household.) 

Theories and empirical studies of 
social class and stratification routinely 
exclude married Women, or else 
assimilate them to the position of their 
husbands. This has been defended on 
the grounds that taking account of 
women’s work experience would not in 
the last analysis make much difference 
to the overall class position of their 
families. Whatever the validity of this 
argument in itself, it leaves us incap- 
able of studying predominantly female 
occupations or work-groups in class 
terms. Given that such occupations are 
currently among the most rapidly 
growing, this produces a weakening of 
the scope of class theory. Even more 
inexplicable is the rigid insistence of 
studies of educational opportunities 


and social mobmiy on comparing tneir 
subjects' experiences with those of 
their fathers, when it is mothers who 
have normally ptaycvl the major role in 
curly socialization.' 

While wc are becoming increasingly 
awnre of these and similar questions, 
there arc only a few signs yet of any 
major successful rc-oricntations of 
theory to encompass them. What we 
do have is an exciting ferment that has 
produced some important theoretical 
and research contributions as well as a 

S ood deal of nonsense. Ms Dex has 
rawn our attention to the best and 
most fruitful points In the recent 
literature. It is essentially a "state, of 
the art” book; it does not perform any 
great conceptual revolutions itself, nor , 
does M; Dex claim to dp so. Each' 
chapter ends, with an account of where 
tho debate kiBpds, which In no caste 
signals major positive breakthroughs. 
But researchers and students alike will 
be indebted to her for drawing up such 
a useful balance sheet. And the users 
of social research may well appreciate 
being given an idea of how fun- 
damentally the gender issue affects the 
state of knowledge. 

Ms Dex is an economist, and her 
ability to embrace both economic and 
sociological contributions with equal 
skill and confidence is one of the 
book's major qualities. This is no mean 
achievement. While the number of 
economists willing to consider sociolo- 
gical questions seems to Increase year- 
ly, it is still common for an economist 
asked to take Recount of a sociological 


variable to react like a surgeon asked 
to take a lum at cleonlhg the hospital. 
Disciplinary boundaries will be a furth- 
er casualty of any serious attempt at 
recognizing gender in the social sci- 
ences.. | ' 

Colin Crouch . I 

Colin Crouch is fellow in politics at 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


RECENT TITLES FROM MIT 

Artificial Intelligence: 

The Very Idea 
JOHN HAUGELAND 

Written in non-technlcal terms, Haugeland'a tudd and witty book 
examines what artifrclaJ Intelligence^ is realty all about. 

A Bradford Book £14.95 Cloth M4pp 0-262-08(53-9 

Getting Computers To Talk Like You and Ms: 
Discourse Context, Focus and Semantics 
. RACHEL REICHMAN ■ 

This important book presents sn explicit end precise computational 
approach to the complex problem of Ihe structure of discourse. 
ABrmtfordBook £18.83 Clotti 144pp- l8-6 


Modularity of Mind 

JERRY A.FODOR 


cognitive sdence-IA support of a new and exciting theory ol rjilnd. ' 

A Bradford Book £18.« Cloth I82pp 0-W2-060B4.1 

£8.60 Paper 0-262-50023-9 

Semantics and Cognition 
RAY JACKENDOFF 

'Almost for the first Ume wa have a work that suggests plausible 
bridges between theories of lexical semantics ana theories of 
perceptual ordcognlttveprocesaea.’ Ufa Gteflman, UrtfvensJtyof 
Ponnsyivank 

CvnontStvdkH fri UnguWCs £8.95 Paper, 304pp (MMM00ia-7 

The Nature of Psychological Explanation 
ROBERT CUMMINS 

This book looks at how psychologists theorize and shows how good 
theorizing explains, or tries lo explain, such abflitlas as perception and 
cognition. 

ABnidlordBook ’ £8.85 Paper - 256pp 0-292-630SS-1 ■ ’ * 

MIT Press are pleased to announce die establishment of theft 
European editorial office. Mmuacripls or editorial faquhles - 
should be directed to; Mr. Robert BotfcJr, Brecyfw Etmn ' 

• 30 Unkafde Avenue, Oxford QXSBJB . . . * ■ 
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Viruses 

unveiled 


Pirates of the Cell: the story of viruses 
from molecule to mkrobe 
by Andrew Stall 
Blackwell, £12.50 

ISBN 0631 1404ft H 

Virology is a discipline which is less 
than a 100 years old, yel viruses have 
infected from the dawn of history u 
range of hosts numhering many many 
billions, from the simple bacterial cell 
to fungi, plants, insects, animals and 
ntnn. The origins of virology are 
vorious - iHJtuny, plant pjitliology 
(from the observation of mottling of 
tobacco leaves caused hy tobacco 
mosaic virus), human and veterinary 
medicine, and especially thut activity 
known as hygiene on the continent of 
Europe and as bacteriology in Britain 
and tnc United Slates. 

Human viruses engender in the 
mind perhaps the common cold, in- 
fluenza, measles, chicken pox. rubella, 
hepatitis, and the more devastating 
infections which have plagued mun- 
klnd for many centuries - such ns 
smallpox (now eradicated), rabies, 
poliomyelitis, yellow fever; the more 
recently Identified virus diseases such 
ns Marburg disease (erroneously refer- 
red to as Green Monkey disease), 
ldiissii fever, lit wl a haemorrhagic in- 


fection; and the urgency imparted by 
the current epidemic of the acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS). 
Viruses invade living eel Is nnd then 


Viruses invade living eel is nnd then 
exploit the normal complex metabolic 


Clever 

sensors 


. is • A 


machinery of those cells for their own 
replication. Virus infections can kill 
quickly or develop into u persistent 
(chronic) infection; some infections 
may progress to malignant disease or 
pass harmlessly and unnoticed. In- 
deed, there arc almost infinite variable 


phenomena of viral infections. In this 
fascinating book - which is sup- 
plemented Hy many excellent, clear 


mcnslcs, rubella nnd rabies, and the 
global eradication of smallpox; nnd 
second, the search for uniivir.il drugs. 
Many different chemicals targeted at 
various stages of the life cycle of the 
virus arc being studied- As Scott says, 
"the dawn of nil antiviral era is 
approaching", since we know enough 


ilicnuincnn or virm hhvuiuhb. >» ....j, — - b , ----- --- . . - 

'ascinatinc bouk - which is sup- 


and useful line diagrams, but surpri- 
singly few electron micrographs - 
Andrew Scott describes the fun- 
damental, clinical, theoretical and so- 
cial aspects of human viruses. His 
theme is the progressive unveiling of 
the nature of viruses and the intricate 
involvement of genetics, protein che- 
mistry, biophysics, molecular biology 
und medicine in the study of virology. 

Tlie first links between viruses and 
some forms of cancer were established 
only ten years after viruses were first 
defined 'in the ISTOs. initially during 
butt on chicken leukaemia. There is 
nan compelling evidence that hepatitis 
B is the cause of up to 80 per cent of nil 
human primary liver cancer, one of the 
ten most common tumours in the 
world; und there is evidence that 
immunization could prevent the car- 
rier stale of hepatitis B virus and thut 
this would lead to a decrease in liver 
cancer. Epstein-Borr virus is associ- 
ated with Burkin's lymphoma in Afri- 
ca and with nasophammgcal cancer in 
south-east Asia. HTLV I causes a 
specific form of human leukaemia; and 
LAV/HTLV III is the cause of AIDS. 
Then there ore the papillomaviruses, 
the link between cytomegalovirus and 
Kaposi's sarcoma, and the association 
between herpes simplex virus type II 
and cervical cancer; und tjjcrc are 
many others. 

The author then turns to tnc long 
crusade to control viral diseases. Two 
approaches have been used: first, 
prophylaxis with vaccines, which has 
liHtfi a major impact on public health by 
the prevention of poliomyelitis, 


to employ specific drugs without 
damaging healthy cells, or to stop 
viruses from entering cells or from 
becoming active within cells, or to 
make use of antibodies and the body s 


inunv ujv vi , . 

own antiviral products, the inter- 
ferons. 

Scott ulso highlights the many vuo- 
logiral puzzles which remain: “slow 
viruses", the possible association with 
diabetes, multiple sclerosis, rheuma- 
toid arthritis, the pre senile dementias, 
and the unconventional viruses - the 
prions, virinos and viroids. Finally, 
turning to the origin of viruses, he 
claims that the most likely theory is 
that they have evolved from escaped 
cellular genetic material - "escaped 
genes" - using many different routes. 
This, however, is the stuff of science 
fiction, except that the author meticu- 
lously validates factual information 
with selected references from the 
world literature. 

The title conveys a sense of nn 
exciting adventure and non-specialists 
in all the various fields covered will not 
he disappointed. The book is a wejl- 
balancecf source of information, writ- 
ten in a readable and entertaining 
style. 


Arie Z uckerman 

Arie Zuckerman is professor ofmlcnb 
biology in the University of London, 
and director of the department of 
medical microbiology at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 


Instrumentation engineers are re- 
quired to be skilled in a broad range of 
* activities, with the design Hnd applica- 
tion of sensors and measurement sys- 
tems playing a central role in their 
work. In recent years, however, in- 
r, creasing emphasis has been placed on 
the associated electronic circuits used 
to process signals and prepare -mea- 
sured data for display or control pur- 
poses. 

The capability of silicon integrated 
circuit technology continues to in- 
crease - for example, circuits with two 
micron minimum feature size and a 
packing density greater than 100,000 
transitors per chip can now be routine- 
ly achieved. And as many electronic 
circuit problems Brising in measure- 
ment system design can be sol ved using 
silicon circuits which do not require a 
large proportion of available area on 
the typical silicon chip, it has become 
possible to build into n measurement 
system additional capability with a 
very small increase in cost. 

A modern instrumentation engineer 
must decide at some early point id the 
design cycle of a product whether to 
use a general purpose, programmable 
component - tor example, the micro- 
processor - or to use a cuslom-dc- 
m signed silicon circuit. However, 
H although at the moment micro- 
I -processor-based design is used more, 
p the increasing sophistication and wider 
:j Qvailability-at low cost -of computer- 

aided design methods for silicon sys- 
tems will lead to a much greater use of 
\ . the custom. design approach. 

\ The microprocessor or custom-built 
silicon circuit con be used to imple- 
I meat features additional to the basic 
1 -tv measurement requirement. A so-cal- 
led “Intel RecnC instrument is formed, 

, 4 for example, wheo human interven- 
tion is not required to calibrate or 
interpret measured results, display 
results in a particular format, or auto- 
matically initiate control of further 
operations. Intelligent instrumenta- 
tion often Has a minimum of conven- 
tional controls - for example, knobs 
and switches are replaced by touch 
panels and keyboards. Complicated 
instruments often have n screen dis- 


is 


crystal display) with illuminated areas 
controlled by a microcomputer which 
con be selectively chosen by an oper- 
ator to program a measurement func- 
tion; or to perform a sequence of 
functions. Although you might think 
that the association of the word “in- 
telligent” with a machine offering such 
features is not appropriate, the de- 
scription is widely used. 

George Barney's book covers a • 
wider range of topics than is implied 
cither by its title or by its sub-title. 
With a tew exceptions, it provides a 
complete survey of the range of know- 
ledge required by a designer of intru- 
mentation systems. Approximately 50 
per cent of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of digital hardware, soft- 
ware and Interface techniques; 20 per 
cent reviews (briefly) a wide range, of 
standard sensors; and the remainder is 
divided betweon reports of case-stu- 
- dies from the authors own experience 
and a glossary of terms. A useful short 
section on units, standards and errors 
is also included. 

However, as many measurement 
systems rely on the use of negative 
feedback, it is surprising to find very 
little mention of this Tn the book.; 
Similarly, it Is surprising that in a book 
aiming to present a broad coverage of 
instrumentation there Is no mention of 
the possibilities offered by the direct 1 


Harmonic 

mercially. These techniques all rely 
heavily on the rapid numerical com- 
Jl l putation of Fourier transforms to con- 

vert measured time-response functions 

— — — ; — or interference patterns into more 

Fourier Transforms mPliysics conventional spectra. The mathema- 

by D. C. Cfaampeney deal treatment of Fourier t ransforms is 

Adam Hilger, £2.95 usually given in the second year at 

ISBN 0 85274 794 2 university; and applications are discus- 

— sed in more specialized courses in the 

Students of the physical sciences first . . , . 

become acquainted with qualitative . J* 1 ' 8 b ° ok B* ves ^ short but succinct 
amv-rte nf Fourier analvsis at school introduction to the mathematical 
when tlicv lean, that the rich variety of £eory of Fourier trtjaJ Fourier tcajs- 
tones produced hy different musical Jg"* eS 

instruments arises from differences in WCSi ° j 

the harmonic content of the vibrations. 

The more formal statement that 


periodic functions of arbitrary wave- 
form can be expressed as the sums of 
infinite series of harmonic components 


known as Fourier scries is not usually 
encountered until the first year at 
university. 

Although the idea that a non- 
periodic function can be expressed as 
the sum of a continuous distribution of 
frequencies is less familiar, this can be 
illustrated by considering the vibra- 
tions of a tuning fork. If the vibrations 
are undamped, they can be described 
either a9 a harmonic variation of the 
positions of the prongs as a (unction of 
time, or in terms of their amplitude at a 
single frequency; the time dependence 
of the oscillations is then simply the 
Fourier transform of the frequency 
distribution, or spectrum. If we consid- 
er the example with a little more 
realism, once the tuning fork has been 
.struck the vibrations gradually die 
away due to damping by the surround- 
ing air. The vibrations can no longer be 
described by a single frequency, and 
associated with their decay is a finite 
broadening in the lincwultli of the 
vibrational spectrum. The linewidth is 
inversely proportional to the duration 
of the sound emitted, and once Bgain 
the exact relationship is given by the 
Fourier transform. 

Fourier series and Fourier trans- 
forms arc important in all branches of 
science and engineering dealing with 
periodic functions - for example, in 
acoustics, optics, solid-state physics, 
electronics and commuidcatiuas. uxul 


Alchemical laboratory* after the painting by David Teniers the 
Younger (1610-1690), from the Dover paperback edition of Aaron J. 
Ihde’s The Development of Modern Chemistry (Constable, £14.95) 


play (for example, using a liquid use of silicon circuit technology, 
crystal display) with illuminated areas Although this may be consistent with 
controlled by a microcomputer which the book’s subtitle, it is not consistent 


accessible to first-year or second-year 
physics undergraduates. Other stu- 
dents in the physical sciences or en- 
gineering may also find it useful. 
Although no previous knowledge of 
Fourier methods is assumed, readers 
arc expected to he fumilmr with the 
standard techniques of integration and 
to have some understanding of the use 
of complex numbers. Throughout the 
text, simple and informative examples 
are used to illustrate the application of 
new material soon after it Is intro- 
duced; and the presentation of various 
topics ranging from basic mathematics 
to applications in physics is well orga- 
nized. 

The applications have been carefully 
selected to be well within the experi- 
ence of students at this level. These 
include topics in electrical circuit 
theory, the diffraction of light by slits, 
and the application of Fourier methods 
to the uncertainty principle. Another 
attractive feature of the book is a 
chapter on numerical computation, 
including some practical guidance on 

Q ramming and program listings in 
z for carrying out fast Fourier 
transforms on microcomputers. 

This clcBrly-writtcn book can be 
recommended without reservation. It 
should help students to achieve a good 
basic understanding of a subject which 
is not usually dealt with in more 
general textbooks and which often 
causes difficulties. It should also pro- 
vide adequate preparation for more 
advanced work. 


jqucsTich as nub- College, University of London. 


the book’s subtitle, it is not consistent 
with an up-to-date interpretation of its 
main title. 

Fourteen case-studies arc discussed 
in 67 pages. Although this is a useful 
feature, It might have been improved 
had less case-studies been discussed in 
greater detail. For example, more 
sptfcc could have been given to the 
practical difficulties that might ;be 
expected when attempting to achieve a 
specified analogue accuracy over an 


Molecular 

shapes 

Symmetry and Structure 
by S.F. A. Kettle 
Wttey.m.00 end £8.95 
ISBN 0471 905011 and 90705 7 

Symmetry provides us with a fund- 
amental ana incisive way of looking at 
molecular structure. Properly used, we 
can obtain a lot of useful results by 
doing very Uttle work. At another 
level, it enables us to reduce problems 
quickly and elegantly to their essen- 
tials. For example, in the calculation of 
matrix elements to ascertain molecular 
shape, much of the problem is deter- 
mined by symmetry, leaving a hard 
nugget which can only be cracked by 
computation. 

But symmetry is hard to do proper- 
ly, the temptation among chemists 


industrial temperature Tange in the 
presence of 50 Hz and other electrical 
interfering signals. Indeed, a major 
part of the design time (or most 
products is in practice directed towards 
ensuring that performance is main- 
tained at the extremes of the environ- 
mental specification; for the product. 

Barney’s book can be recom- 
mended, particularly to MSc students 
converting from a non-engineering 
education in, for example, mathema- 

rated Irom tho technical world *by 
management duties should also find 
the book useful as a refresher. 

J. R. Jordan 

J. R. Jordan Is senior lecturer in the 
department of electrical engineering at 
the University of Edinburgh. 


ly, the temptation among chemists 
being to skip over the details and 
produce “useful” results by means of 
unexplained recipes or rules of thumb. 
Indeed, as: several books adopt this 
over-simplified and often misleading 
method, I approached Kettle’s book 
with some suspicion. But this turned 
out to be quite unfounded. The style is 
attractive and persuasive, Kettle de- 
veloping the subject by means of many 
examples, in order of increasing conv^ 
plexity beginning with water, ethylepe!Y 
and diborane. and proceeding td brp^ 
mine pentafluoride, . ammonia ; and . 
cubic molecules. These, (arf(*rp, Ket- 
tie’s speciality. ■ •, ‘ , 

■ Eacn case, is studied; in .detail and 
general conclusions drawn. Kettle 
really applies himself to elucidating all 
sorts ofdetailed poldts, such os choice 
-of orientatioh of axes, choice of phase 
of orbitals, and so on. These often 
worry students - frequently to the 
exclusion of the whole subject. Above 
all, there is a wealth of diagrams. 

The text contains little mathematics, 
as this has been confined to appendices 
- a strategy that can often go wrong. In 
this particular case, however, there is 
good integration of qualitative argu- 


ments in the chapters, with frequent 
references to more details in an 
appendix. 

Kettle’s basic approach is not to try 
to predict a particular molecular 
shape, but to infer details of the 
electronic structure of a molecule in 
that shape. My main criticism is one of 
detail: the statement that a planar 
molecule lies in the yz plane contra- 
dicts the convention used by spectros- 
copists, who use the xz plane. In the 
case of water, this has the effect of 
interchanging the designation of the B t 
and Hi Irreducible representations. 

This is sure to confuse students for • ; 
whom the C 2y group is almost always 
the first one they encounter. 

My second criticism is that Kettle 
confines himself almost completely to 
the molecular orbital model of electro- .-* ’ Y 

nic structure and says little about the 
valence bond approach, which in the • . - 
case of ethylene, for example, leads to l 
the same qualitative conclusions but 
without the use of combinations of -.-.r- 

orbitals which transform irredudbly < 

under the group. It is important for : ; si 
students to realize that only the total ; * 
wavefunction must conform to one v. : 
irreducible representation or the other -I 
- and not necessarily the Individual y. 
orbitals. In addition, the * 

model gives a, 

: f 

Kettle to ! 

•: dKfid book which chemists. 

• v fioth' ?tudents and their teachers, will '. 
.'.'find enlightening. ! 

Joseph Gerratt . 

Joseph Gerratt is lecturer in theoretical 
chemistry at the University of Bristol. 


R. D. Harding's Fourier Series and 
Transforms is the first in Adam Hjl- 
gcr’s new series of “computer illus- 
trated texts", in witich normal figures 
and diagrams are reinforced with ; 
graphical displays produced dynami- 
cally by the student. Intended for 
advanced school or first-year uniyersi-' / 
.ty students, the software/text package 
is available at £15.00. 

... »»•«.. .» .iJlHJ 
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Appointments Publications 


The Council for Educational Technol- 


ogy for Ihc United Kingdom has in- 
vited Richard Fothcrglll to he director 
in succession la Geoffrey Hubbard. 


Professor Jonathan Dunsby of the 
University of Reading department of 


music has appointed the pianist Ronald 
Lumsdeu ns honorary director of the 
school or music, which offers in- 
strumental mul vocal tuition to stu- 
dents nf the university ami to citizens of 
Rending jiuI the surrounding com- 
munity. 


The ESRC Centre for Research in 
Ethnic Relations has published a valu- 
able bibliography on Mtutims in flrf- 
laln covering the years lVoO to 198-1. 
compiled by Daniclc July and Jnrgcn 
Nielsen. Also available Is John Cow- 
ley's excellent IVeir Indian Gra- 


mophone Records In Britain. 1927- 
1950. Both may be had direct from the 
Centre, Arts Building. University of 
Warwick, Coventry Cv-I 7AL. 





furvutdl representation-, of eaih 
other's mode of thinking); Dr G. N. 
GilK-it.I7ln.4VI irom SERC (Alvey) 
(DI ISSdcnnmsiMluf]; Dr N. G. Field- 
ing. An2.|lit1 from ESRC (policing and 

I iublicj. 

.ONDUN SCHOOL OF ECONO- 
MICS 


Professor fc A Wriglev, i J J.U5D from 
ESRC ( agriculture , power and occupa- 
tional structure in Industlial Results- 


Uunal structure in Industlial Results- 
l tun J, Professor IvLeh, £b.7h0 from 
LSKC tiu-ioUcncs fraud, by com- 


The latest Policy Studies Institute pub- 
lication Is u booklet on the acceptance 


Mr Gordon Best, fellow in analytical 
methods and planning, has been 
unpointed director of the King's Fund 


of new technology ui work. Entitled 
Chip mid Jobs, ific 154-pagc book Is 


olivet, lie succeeds Mr Tom Evans, 
who died earlier this year. 


available from PSI at 100 Park Village 
Easl, London NWI JSll, price £8.95. 
After uur WP liuzeahl WP bool fen- 


Thc ncwmcmbcrsoftlic SERC council 
arc: Professor D. E. N. Davies, Uni- 
versity College, London; Professor B. 
E. F. Fender, Kccle University; Mr R. 
B. Hinton, British Petroleum Co pic; 
Pnrfessor M. A. Jeeves, Si Andrews 
University; Dr C. Jordan. Oxford 


University; l‘infcs>or D. II. Perkins, 
Oxford UnlveiMly; l)r C. l|. Reece. 
ICIrdc; Mr 11. I . Shore. APV C.» nlc; 
Professor it. WiKm. Uuivcrsltv Col- 
lege. London. 


turns, some more measured words on 
academic uses of want processing. The 
British Academy nnd the Office for 
Humanities Communication have pro- 
duced a booklet, compiled by Peter 
Den ley, called IVWJ rVurvinrig and 
Publishing, lire retail price is £?, well 
spent for a dear and comprehensible 
oppmnch to the subject, am) the book- 
let is available direct from Ihc BA, 
2B-21 Cornwall Terrace, London NWI 
401 


Honoraty 

degrees 


Ihe part-time post- experience 
Bachelor of Arts In Education 


dearer for qualified teachers in 
Gibraltar, luueht hy Hull sLaft, 


The University of Hull Ls to confer 
Ihe honorary degree of doctor nr 
laws on Sir Joshua Has&an (right), 
chief minister of Gibraltar. The 
ceremony will take place In Gibral- 
tar on December 21. Al the same 
time, 23 tcachera who have passed 


Gibraltar, taught hy Hull staff, 
will be presented with their M'rtilhi. 
The University nf Hradfurd «UI 
award the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering to Dr Brlnn 
Mercer, Inventor of the Nell on 
process nf extruding plastic net 1 , 
and Dr Tony Martinez, founder of 
electronics manufacturing com- 
pany Mfcrovitcc. 



The Royal Scottish Academy of Music 
and Drama has announced two senior 
npiHiiiitmcnls. Dr Rita McAllister be- 
comes head of the school of music, 
while Dr Peter hmcsvcuiicinly lectur- 
er ut Aberdeen University jud in 
19H4/5 u visiting professor ut the Uni- 
versity of Evunsvjile, Is to be head of 
Ihe department nf academic studies. 


Grants 


llusmv-.s lini’iovcnieul Sen Ices, plus 
Ki.tixt ir>>m Dupaiinuni of l-.mplo)- 


Ihe Association of Commonwealth 
Universities hits ail non need thut Pro- 
fessor Wane Gungwu of the Australian 
National University has accepted its 
Invitation to Kcntnc its nest vice 
chancellor. 


Peter llrinstm has been upjaiintcd head 
ol postgraduate studies al the l.uhan 
Centre for Movement and Dunce. 


SIIKn-IEI.il cm' POLYTECHNIC 
Mrs NV Monte 1th. Ms G. liver and 
Miss U. Sluter, £21 ,U7« from Commis- 
sion of European Communities 
(women Into accountancy); Ms J. Bar 
goync , £1 1 .‘143 from Equal Opportuni- 
ties Commission (equal opportunities 
in local authorities); D. J. [Inlmfuiih, 
£26.3.14 from .SERC (field testing of a 

R rointypc vortex storm sewage over- 
ow); P. W. Choyec, £18,405 from 
SERC (rolled asphalts containing Eva 
modified bitumens); li. Worthington. 
£JlVi.H24 from .SI-.KL7I )cp.itlmeiil of 
Trade and Industry ( teaching cnintNinv 
luogruinmc with Davy McKee 1 .(d); I) 
Woithlngton, £h7,i/r) troiu Sl-MUV 


iiieni (small In m, cmpiilci lonoillun- 
cy stippoit scheme), South YkiV-sIiiu- 
Mlc rosy steins Centre . £7‘*.2MtJ fiom 
IT) l/ltlS plus taji ni from 1 lep.iriiiieiu 
of Employment (common husun-ss ser- 
vices); Sheflield Centre (or Product 
Development and Technological Re- 
sources, IN I .IKK i from European Re- 


mittee, ini.ixii irom tutopcan icc- 
linnal Dcvehipmcnt Fund/lliisiness 
mprovemeni Services plus L45.UOO 


Lectureship: Ur A. J. Fisher (compu- 
ter science); Dr Curol Mcalc (English 


Department of Trade and Industry 
(leaching conquuiy programme ivitli 
•koheils iiinl liclk and ( nrludlte 1-nr- 


and related literature - temporary, 
r>art-l(mc); Dr John Wolfe (history); 
Paul Livcscy (Chinese language nqu 
linguistics - temporary); Dr Richard 
Francks (philosophy); Dr Ton Kenyan 
(politics - temporary); Paul Sth* (poU * 
tics - temporgry) 


rucesl; D. W. Clegs Hnd K. Dndgson, 
£13.1 25 from SERC r (synthcslsof novel 


PES/PDMS block copolymers); Mis J. 
Klndcrlercr. £46,265 front Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (lm- 
pllcationa of fungi on I ho shefMffo and. 
. ufaty of inmodJi Sontt VoffciWrd : 
Microsyifcmi Ceuiro, £59,400 from 
Department nf Trade ami Industry/ 


[rout local atithoiiry (proviso in uf com. 
Mlon services for miiuII firms). G. 1 
Sailer. CI85.30U from Dcp.itiinent of 
Trade .uul Industry < mathematics ol 
nnigtanunmg); I. Itnhiioon, £41,594 
It out ManjHiwi-i Sei vices (.‘ontniissinu 
IldB'iHNl' industrial L-leclrnnies), 
M. IIiiIiImi d, JS.I.KtO tiiun Maiipower 
Services UomiinsM»a (II I I-C7I INl> 
coiupuiei -ahlcd engineer mg); P. K. 
Hut ton, £15.000 from Manpower Kei- 
vices Con i mission (cuiiipuiing centre 
fur South Yorkshire construction in- 
dustry); A. Cavlidaii, P. Unit and N. 
Willi anix, Ilo.bSD from Klnnpmver 
Services Commission (expert system 


SURREY 

Mr I-. 1). MoU-s, L15.WJK (u>m Fun.ir 
Uvei-c.is Lid iLOintiiivtioii uf Imiiiusv 1 
ml lull sillies | ;Ur N l\i), 1.425 from 

Si:l(C' ( leciiculutiisii region bclsvcen 
slat and wing .m<J wing nri.l d tp of a 
niulli'Cluineiit.<eio|>nl);Dri G Keer, 
UMW from TRKI. Uoncictv repair 
miller inis); I'rofessor U. Cohen. 
£1 II ,5liH fioni SERC (mobile informa- 
tion sysicins Alvey dvinonstrulor pol- 
ice! It ITi 'lessor J Is CnMle , I2'>h.l24 
from SLiRC (under lying science and 
scivicc facility fur electron s|«cclrus- 
sopy); Professor J. )■. C'lntlc. t4ll,0tM 
Irom KxiLik I .l<l (|'.iniLi|Miiun in faed- 


X. A. Morris, Di M. N. Clifford, Dr B 
J Gould. £>16.188 from MAFF (dc- 
vclupiLuiii uf jinniunuauay (u detect 
enzymes used as [ink) addilivesl; F'jo 
lessor I. II Kmc, 12*3,415 tioni K.T 
(vlicinic.il itiudllicalioas >»f niicr>>|«ir- 
vvjspolvuiri surfaces | . (j r K. 14. No], in 
and l)i J. R. Jones, £23.0)7 from 
MAPI- (effects ol pit) late on mineral 


LSKC (insolvency Tiauds by com- 
panu-i), Dr G. ( j Joyce £5.2W from 
f5RC (so Dec use biography nf Biidslr 
cntrepiciicuis and rii.uiaccts. IKtO- 
19511); Di l». J. Jeremy, iW.'AXJl fruvu 
I i:\crhuliiic Trust (business leaden 
und Ihe churches m Britain, IV0O- 
IWiU), Mr W. Bishop, £33.0(0 irom 
I eveihulmu Irust (cumoniic a mint! 
nf law. with reference to English. 
French. German and American I aw); 
Dr M. A. Ulucksmann, £22,100 fima 
Luserhuline Trust (changes la 
womens eniphsjnicni in UnUin duiing 
uilvi-w.ir period). 

I 111 FESTER 

Mrs II Patrick, £35.360 Irom ESRC 
(aims uf teaching history In tccundary 
schools); Profeiaur t). Bemhium, 
HS.NiX) from Leueitcishlie Cnunty 
Council (rnathcnuiics with PRO- 
LOG); DrG. A. Smith, £43,600 from 
SERC (evaluation uf wind luthine 
driven variable-speed constant-fre- 
quency wind energy sysieuis); Profes- 
sor A. W. S. Punier. £21.160 frum 
SERC (lime wnte effects oil deforma- 
tion ■•( stnictiircs subjected to cyclic 


tlienual hudmgf. Dr. G. J. Rouloois, 
£22.200 froui MRCtiute of E. call cell 


sui face on upon ails m path o genesis or 
tnifi tiv tract mfckiionsl: Professor A. 


lsio:i vail ability ami heavy meial von 
Umimiim), 11 1 A. (‘nay, til. 1 ! 15 Imm 


ity for k-lciiiini sjics iri'ski'iiy)'. Ur il. 
L'dwurds, i.S|,q24 fioni MuD (high 


viitlinli'V flows); i‘i<ife\MH Ci. A. Par- 
ker. £22,850 fiom l : l f (le until lily 


ker. £22,85*1 finm l : |f (k-asituliiy 
study fm (Hirial'li' syMciu f<ir cjlibrn 
luia ol int1iislii.il iitbiiik)-. Ur A. IV 
(Tucouitie. L47.IK4D fiom SI-KC (de- 
sign of stnuluial udhcaive joints); Dr 
R. A Johns. Mr A. W E Henliaiii. Ur 
r. Marshall, LVJ.D75 from SEIM' 


MoD (analysis ■>! nvitcriuK hy imhu. 
lively coupled plasma miuicc mass 
spvciromelrv): Pinfevs»r tt. E. Spivcr, 
£2 2 .7 20 f nn n bE IM. I grn will incti ns b >i 
Liihin.il cells in culiurv>). Or U ti. 
I'jyl'U, 14 1 .MU fiom Cancer Ucvcuich 
s'ltinniilgii (hoi k on uppltcaitun o( 
NMR iiiiuglng lei oitkology); l)r A. il 
Adams. £212,379 hum SIMM' (low 


dime ils I n nal slniclures -it high piess- 
ure); lit I. J. Iliiwktnv mid Mi P. K. 
A usl wick. £1*l5, ( Mf ft mu Health 
Pionuillun Rcsenrch hut I (cites is of 
ait iimdltionutK tut Iwnlihl; Piofc-ssoi 


min vi v tract infcctionsl: Professor A. 
K. Koitinhal, L 14,41*3 from Aune 
A Her tun Fund (Upktholmic Indei); 
ITolessitr I. Ijiudcr, £63,750 frum 
Lever hill me T rust liitteructive video in 
leaching «if iiatholugy); I'loftfssorS. H. 
Njluirski. 1 18,524 linnr Merck Sharp 
A I hi time NIU' properties und icgula * 
Hon id cliuliucigic luccptor-cllecloi 
nk-vhniiisiiii in hmlul, Ptufessor T U 
I ones, ill').) 32 Irian Moll (iolioi- 
nlieiic inmlilisaltiin by htuli jaiwer Rl : 
lientiiij!). Dr R. A Howe. £47,4)2 
[nmi SFUC (structural properties of 
ionic ami cnv.ilem lii|iiii!sl: Piofcutir 
1'. IL Jones, 125,514 Irom US 


for report writing); M. J. Pedlar, 
,£S9,JOO bim Punpm R#iion«f as 
• vetopolm RjndrDepurfmcnt of Trade 
and Industry (hmircss mimugemenl 
ile ve li i pme nt progr amine ) . 


(combustion nr alcohol fuels In M>ark 
ussistcil diesel engines); Dr C. loani- 
nlde*. Ud; 

I In nrimon 


s nJde*. 

>?V(d«i?n 


mi iimdltioiiuig on licnlihl. Piofevvoi 
J. nriilgcv, iJO.iLK) from 1 losiltli and 
Safety Executive (blolujtical atncrgjsin 
bolweon vapours amt dusts); Professor 


Alt 1 -nrvc (studies ol ioiiin|iliric/riiUR 
nvlusphcie dy n a iniis ininu SMlUF. 
uni) I Professor N. W. Timms. 


plasma samples); Dr u. W. Aheme, 
£42,964 from Water Kescnrch Ccntie 
( Immunoassay ul wa ter pi illutanl s) ; Mr 


bolwean vapours and dusts); Professor 
. Bridges, £10,000 fotai IVelicome 
Triut (novel cyfod ten deal reagents for 


1.^11 bloluey und pathology leveaich); 
Dr M. Ol ui luii and lull. McGurk, 


£31,410 from ESRC (adulasceni ;md 


£ldu,(AK) from Stickling European 
Vafue Systems Study Group (centre (or 
fndfrfdual and social values)-. Dr T. 

I [iirvbnielt . £25,0(3 (com Natloml" 
Kidney ltev. jch Fund (antigenic sped - 
flcrtics /rum seniilieed chronic renal 
failure paitetris. 






The Wolbon Li tunny Prize fdr his- 
tory and biography has been won by 
Richard Davcnporl-Hincs of the 
London School of Economics busi- 
ness histoiry unit, for his study of 


the industrialist Dudley Docker: The 
Life and Times of a Trade Warrior, 


published earlier in ihe year by 
Cambridge University Press. 




Events 


The annual conference of World 


f 1 


University Service (UK) will be held 
on December 18 and 19 at the 
University of Reading. This year’s 
topic is Adult Education: Empower- 
ing the People. Details from WUS, 


••A*/. 


■ 4C4I : ; 

A: lv 


20 Compton Terrace, London N1 
2UN, telephone 01 226 6747. 
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definitive 

gift- 
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Open 

University 

viewing 


:to new j subscribers to (he THES. .Take out a year's 
■slibsCriptidh today and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 references. 
Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the address 
•shown with your cheque for £33.00 (rrfede payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited). 


Saturday December 14 






1(40* Cxrfna tor Older People. Volmtuy wofkon 
(P4S0; proi 6) 

12,18* Tedmoloayroimdslloa court*. Dmnotowhn 


Supplement 


K ike n (TI01; prog 3) 

and wodociMw tn ttainr «nla. Fur- 
men Himndng Bp (P6Sv, pton 4) 

1MB* BtotechflofoEy. A pxoWeni w iealc'.(PS62l; 


please send me a year's subscription to (he Times Higher Education Supplement. 
I enclose my cheque/postal order for £33130 made payable Iq Times Newspapers 






,!*• K.k[PS63l; 

BB03 ^ 

ItkIO Rewurce utllitallon. Boy Its), piy lest 

10Z8* ^Blenuborof nmkMfcrj- Outward bound 

114)0 ilpen'fonm. /rformattoo ptograranxe for OU 
itudanta . 

MS* Open Forum, Information programme for OU 


Limited. 


Name . 
Address 


Knight of the iguana? Graham Harris has been collecting reptiles 
since 1979, starting with grass snakes and graduating on to more 
exotic specimens like those illustrated. Deius Lewis’s photograph 
comes from the Newport Documentary Photography Survey, orga- 
nized by Gwent College of Higher Education. Details, 0633 59984. 


f Open Forum, InfonnMion programme for OU 
t indents. (Prrparlu for undue itudlea) 

F Tccbnologr fomidattan coutu. Don* sweet 


TcebiHlogr fowidattoi 
bocaa (Tlu)l prog 3) 

■ Ripest programme* 


■Signed : — — Palo — — ^ — - : 

' Please send ihis coupoh, tageihef wUh your cheque, W Linda Bartlett, The Times 
Higher Education Supplement, Priory, blouse, 5|. John's lane, IONDQN EC1M <1BX 
Please note this o/fer Is open to new subscribers In the UJC only and closes oil 
February 20 1986. ; ■ ' 
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Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
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Adult Education 
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General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box ho. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



ACCOUNTING & FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Aston Management Centre 

Tito Aston Management Centre, one of the UK's leading business schools, operates at postgraduate, post-experience 
and undergraduate levels, pursues a vigorous research programme and has a specially funded Doctoral Programme. 

The Finance & Accounting Subject Group, which Is part ol the Corporate Management Division headed by Professor 
E iv CKtvts. pro /Mas n significant Input Into integrated degree programmes at both undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. Special/st options are taught hi Business Finance. Taxation nnd International Finance, as well as mainstream 
courses In Financial end Management Accounting. Contract research programmes cover the organisation of 
management accounting and currency dak management In UK companies. 

LECTURESHIPS: Salary up to £15,520 p.a. 




UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

AppHcihcni aro invited for the fallowing paiu 

The Professorship In thB Associate College Centre 

AffAcanu ihould hoki doc lame, and hna a reputation for icholtrtiiip and record, of rewardh of 
recognized toiwnadoril arcallcnce h U expected that affkanu ihouldhua academic iirergth, In 
tune aspecis of die theory oleducailon and liava nrong experience in teacher cduf anon v.itii lome 
urcomhry and/or primary teaching experience The wcceulul applicant ihtxdd have die airily to 
lupervlie doctoral iiudenii. Other duties Include teaching Faculty ol EdieaUun count, and laVinj a 
lead on monitoring teachers' colagt courses and promoting ihe profeitional development ol 
teachers 

Lecture, hlpa/Sen lor Lecturaihlps/ Associate Professorships 
Department of Pharmuy (Clinical Pharmacy) — 

(Drug and Toxicology Information Sanr1ca)i 

« inu should be pharmacy graduauu vddi appropriau posigraduau quaUflncnn, or operiente 
and toxicology information. Experience In the development and use of computerised database 
systems wheuM bo an advantage. The incumbent wOl be responsible lor the day to day running and 
further development of the Drug and ToxJcotogy Information Service, and will have teaching 
responsibilities and nudeni ward supervision bi die area of dlnfcil pharmacy. 

Department of English (2 poiti)i 

Put A (Theories of Literature and Socialist Thought)! 

Applicants ihorid be quail Red to teach courses In the theory of fceraure (ram its orttM to the 
present day. A qualDcationordensonttrible Interest In Marxist endebmand socWiit thought wHlbe a 
necessity. 

Pott B: Appiicuiii should be •vuMcd >o teach African itenture and a wide range of Si tram re 
courses. 


Dep ar tm ent of Land Management (Agricultural Economics]; 

Applnnu ihouhfhavabroadaaperlencawirmn Agricultural Economics A backgrauid in spa nMaijW 




06 tw/Wri, and may be up to the maximum, of the range C7.820-C15.520 per 
annum (prosen tty under review). Ref. 7241156. 

SENIOR TEACHING FELLOW: Salary up to £18,415 p.a. 

A qualified graduate accountant with either teaching end research background or relevant practical experience is 
sought to ploy on active rote in teaching and to contribute towards course development in the Management Centre. 

Applicants Interested In a part-time appointment would be welcome. 

The appointment will be for a period ot three years with the possibility ol renewal. Salaries will be wllhln the range 
€14,700 to CI8, 415 p.e. — pro-rate tor a part-time appointment (presently under review}. Ret. 725/158. 

^"dfctahM wjWjJjR <° dlsous* the ■dUG/fita- i (Aoedemlc Stall), quoltnaeppropriate Ret, No, 


-t . . V Im — , C 7 . ■ a,... ■ g W vriHM/, IfUVIHIU im, nu, 

rs.ga**ffS ”, >'• • V • Alton U/iiyafs/i/, Asfdn Tmtigb, Bhmtnghem 

telephone Professor E.W- Davis (Ext. 5024) ■ ,2 -. W:7CT W: 021-388 fill Eft 4583: -■ * 

Application forma and luriher particulars may M dosing date tor the receipt of appltcatkm: 

be oWafaed from.- The Personnel Officer . ’{W ' loth January, 1986. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 


THE CITY 
UNIVERSITY 

Dean of 

The Business School 

The City University Business School is one of the 
leading UK Business Schools, with over 700 students at 
undergraduate nnd |>osigraduate levels. It Iiicludos the 
Centre for Banking nnd International Finance, iho 
Centre fur Business Systems Analysis and five Research 
Centres. The School Is housed within the Barbican 
Centre and has a Special role in serving the needs of 
(he City of London. 

Tha University is seeking to nppoint as Dean a pefton 
of high ability who will lead the School's development 
towards increased autonomy within the University 
structure, building on its academic strengths and 
external links. The person appointed may have an- 
academic, .industrial, commercial or public service 
background. The initial appointment will be for a 
period of five yean, renewable, and Mil normally he 
held in conjunction with a tenured professorship. 

The salary will not be less than the professorial average 
£21,235 (under review) plus £1297 London allowance. 
Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar’s Office, The 
City University, Northampton Square, London ECIV 
OHB. Telephone 01 25J 4399 extension 3035. 

Closing date: 31 January 1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 

7110 University is seeking a successor to Mr. Maurice 
Shock who Is resigning from the post of Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Leicester In August 1987. 

Recommendations and applications for the appoint- 
ment would now be welcomed and the University will 
be pleased to provide further Information to those who 
era Interested In the appointment 

Communications should be addressed to: 

Dr. K.W. Bowder, 
c/o The Registrar, 

University of Leicester, 

University Road, 

Leicester, LEI 7 RH. (74987) 


.putm.nl of UnguMcsi 
Tha pou b for i tocturar In ih* CormwikMlon SMS Contra ol tit* Dtpararam of UqguiiUCL 
Applicant, thou Id tan high uidemlc qudlkationi Tha pou ii lor wittai EngUi for Academic 
PurpoWk Appflcina lhoiM hive ixporianc. In uiadittg Ergdih u n Second Language ind Engtah for 
Specific Puipoioi. A dogrci In Appfiod Ungutttia ind evidence of imMpmdcnt rewirdi n ireu of 
bnguig* teaching wi bo an advantage. 

Department of Obe to trice and Oymacotogy: 

Applkamimuii hold iho MRCOG or eqidvttanihijhw' qiunfkition. Appolntaa v*B bo trpecred to 
on gage In coaching, rouarch ind clinical work. 

Department of Curriculum Studio, (3 pent*): 

Poit A — Hbla nr Bducotiora Applanu ihouU hm u taut an honour, ctagron ki Mmory ind it 
Ihh »n Kstfemlc Dlptwni In Education whh CirrmAxn Studs* u on. of tha major uitysc a. Thow 
with i Midor del roe m Hhtary. Gred.C.E. and Teacher Education oxaariance may also apply Tha 
MKBHful camMau wfl ba required to Mach Grad.C E. Htitory Teachfeia Madmb and Hbtory at 
■a.Ed hvol AbKcytowediCurUciAanTheoryat D^rEd. tndMEd lavA wfl ba ai advamuc. 


with a Midor del roe In Hbtory. Gred.C.E and Teacher Education oxaarim. may also apply Tha 
MKCBHfUl camMau wfl ba rtqulrod to teach Grad.C E. Hbtory Teachtie Madiodi and Hbtory at 
a.Ed. level At* tyu ieachCtvTfculum Theory it Dg> Ed. and M Ed lavA wB ba ai advam^c. 

Kngttah Bxjucollori LI and U, Applicanu ihouM haw at taait in honour, rfogrea In 
Enghdi and at taai^aiWaim taTaachtai EmMi u a Second Languue. Th. uccenU applicant wfflbl 
oweunl to l«ch En^di Toaddng Mednifi at Gmd.C.L level andEnrtdi LarouiH iMfUieruumei 
B Ed. taval. Ab»y to inch c 


MpKWdtoludibi^di ToadilrgMemoAal GradC. L IrrelendEngtah Uirmage liriUcareniro,! 

B Ed. taval. Ab*y to inch currieulum theory ai Dip Ed «idM Ed. tavah will be an advantage 

Pf , *5 ” « at taan an honour, itagraa^ ki Shorn ^ and ai Ink a tlptoma h 

tducatiOn_wmi Cuntaulurri Thaory 11 one of the major optiont. Thosa In penMUon of a Wghar 
* Grl i , 5' E ^ • duuBon mpwtanc* mar d» apply. Dixie, wfl tatJude 
tkS^? T^tBB*Mfdiod , « Grad C E. le.el. The aMty to uachCurrtaidian . 

Theory et Dip. Ed. and M.Ed. levdi b an edaintago. 

Maty Scale*: 

SM.Mi'j9l«ir r Z,,,,3M15,B00, W Ut, « f ZIM.Mb-J7.l48. Anodau Profawr 

ApptXntment on tha above icalei auontng to quikfleation, ind experience. ’ ■ 

Condition, of ServfCK Both permanent and ihort-tenn Contract, ire oflered Renom who 
■re not Zimbabwean dtizent may be appointed only on diorr-tarm contract bean with in Wtiil 
period of two year*. Short-term contract! may. In exceptional cites, be extended. 

Six coplei of appllutfoni, |Mng full par tonal particulars, which should Include Ul nama. plan 
and date ol birth, quiMcacicnt, employment ana expirlence, present salary, date of avalobPItr. 
tafepfione number and names and addreiiei of three referees, should be addreiMd to tha 
Director. Appointments and Personnel, Unlvenlty of Zimbabwe, PO Box MP 167, Mtwnt ' 
H,r,r »; Oratabwi (telex: 4-152 ZW). Clnddaies In tha UK ihoidd abo lord an ' 

Cioting date ftsr recent ofapplicaiion, Is 20 Jintiary 1986. 


UNlYSBSITYpP LONDON 

Schlumiieffler Chalr of Engineering 
Software at Imperial College 
of Science and Technology 

The Serials 1 Invite appHcatlonB for the Sohlumberger Chair of Engineering 
Software tenable In the Department of Computing at Imperial College of 
ucfence and Technology. 

Candidates should preferably have a background In technology and beable 
to Identify, Interpret and develop emerging research 'achievements In 
computer science Into usable tools for technological Industry and to support 
Ihe efforts of varfouB Departmenta of Engineering to make these 
developments available for Ihelr students. They should hove significant 
research achievements and, preferably, appreciable Industrial experience 
as well as an interest In leaching advanced undergraduate end 
postgraduate courses. - • 

Applloetlone (10 o op lea) must be received not latar.then 31 January 
loss by the Teachers’ Section (THES), University of London, Malet 
Street, London WC1 E 7HU, from whom further particulars should fllit. 
be obtained. 
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Universities continued 


University College of Swansea 

Lectureships In Department of Management Science & Statistics 


Up to six lectureships (£7,818 - £15,522) available 
Feb/Oct 1 986 with any combination of any of the topics below 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE COMPUTING STATISTICS 


Corporals Planning 
Commercial D.P. 


Decision Support 
Systems Information 
& Communication 


Computer Languages 
Business Micros 


Expert Systems 
Fuzzy Sets 


Discrete Modelling 
Marketing 


Foreign Languages 
Systems Analysis 


A.P.L. 

Software Engineering 


Decision Timmy 
I.X.B.S. 


Office Automation 
France 


Further particulars and application forms (2 copies) from Personnel Office, 
University College of Swansea, Singleton Park, Swansea SA 2 8 PP. 

Closing date: 3lslJanuary 1986 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Of- SHEFFIELD 

CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCIC 

Applications :irc invited from 
men and women for a Chair in 
the Department of Computer 
Science, tollable its soon ns 
possible from u dutv lo he 
arranged. Applicants .should 
have interests in mi tircii central 
lo Cumimier Science. They 
should also ideally he able (o 
offer expertise in u field which 
links strongly in another major 
theme in software engineering 
or information technology., 
Salary on ,the .Tange for 
nmfen&orftil ' appointments. 
Further particular'; from the 
UmvciMiy. Mtuim-tu hiu tin. 
m whom applications fane 
copy) should be submitted by 9 
January 1986 (Applicants 
following first advertisement 
need not reapply). Quote ref: 

KJ4Z/LII 

I7497S) 

University of 
Liverpool 

JAMESAND 
CONSTANCE ALSOI* 
CHAIROF MUSIC 

A|i| ii I'-n • Inns m u liivlluti iut- 
tlifi Jiimt's mu, CniiHtmn.u 
Alttun Cl, air or Mottle, whirl, 
borumit viicnut on tln» rntlri.- 
mn„t of Prulnasiir K.ll.ll. 
Smullmnn Ii, Bnploinbnr, 
1985. 

Appllcanla slioulri hu u-ha 
Inrs with on Mtalillaheil i-eun 
tatlon In one oi-moru braniihon 
af hlBtorlcol or analyilral 
miutlcolony. Such a selioliii' 
should ba willing to promoto 
practical mualc-maklna within 
tha Unlvarxltyand tha Kaglon, 

Tha notary will bo within 
the ranaa approved fur non- 
et Inlcal profenBorlnl aalarloa, 
currently not lass than 
£18,933 par annum (under 
review). 

Prospective applicants aro 
Invited to contaot the Dean of . 
the Faculty or ArU. Frofeatior 
K.G. MaWntterei Tel: Ofl.l- 
709 l&Ofla, Ext. BpBB. ' 

- Anpllcetron'e, , -tfl, cop I ns), - 
tDaeVher . wlty the namea of 
three rernrieeB, ahauld ba re- 
jeeivod not later than 17th 
January. 1980; -by the nen- 
Istrar, The (Jnlverej». P.O. 
Box 147. Liverpool L6B 3BX, 
from whom further nurtlou- 
lara may bo obtained. (Caiial- 
datea averse an who wish lo do 
bo may send one copy by 
airmail). 

S iote Hof: RV/336/THEB. 
OB) H) 

University of 
Durham 

Reals trar's Office 

Applloations are Invited for 
the post of 

ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 
- • * (PLANNING) 

from aerly 19BIS. On Adminis- 
trative Beale II, the duties 
Include student registration, 
academic staff and student 
records, their analysts as ail 
aid to forward planning and 
committee work. Previous ex- 
perience In University admi- 
nistration and a working 
know led a a of computer-based 
record systems are desirable. 

Further details inoy bo 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Old Shire Hall, DurhBin DH1 
SHF, to whom applications 
should ba sent, giving details 
of experience and qualifica- 
tion* and the names of two 
re fdtaes ' before ,17 January 
4 .... . «S 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

(PERSONNEL) 

A|)|ilii:niiunti nm mvlitid (iuiii 
lluiUuoius ur huklbiu of an ui|itlvu 

lunt iiiulostilonul nu<ililluiliui, will, 
axporlonco in iwraennul work lur 
tho post of Administrative Assis- 
tant In tha Paisonnal Ofllcu. The 
duties will be broadly baaad but 
will be principally concornod with 
supporting personnel aclfvltloB for 

n good opportunity for n man nr 
woman sueklny toduvulopd career 
In Por«nnnet within ihe ooniext of 

I 

Furihor parilculdii may bu 
obtalnad from the Deputy 
Secretary, Unlvorelty of Bradford, 
Wosi Yorkshire 0D7 1 DP to whom 
applications, naming three 
referees should bs sent by 17 
January 1B86 quoting raf: A A/P. 

I- —-Z—ITid 

University of 
Liverpool 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Aunll'-nilonx m-n iuvitud 
trnm loiiltuhly niiiiUfiKil riuiill- 
tlultts fur thn mint uf Lui iiirnr 
In I'ltyblcul Clin, i, lairv hi thn 
nupnrfmnnt nr Inurunnfc. 
Physical nml Imluatrlal Chn- 
mlHtry. Tho sucressrul cuudl- 
dntu will tiavB rcaeari.1, In- 
ternal B In some nxpnrlnientul 
area of physlcul chomluiry. 
and nrarerance will bn given to 
candidates who can ho ex- 
pected to Interact with ox- 
latino resnurcli groups in thn 
Department. Over tha pust 
two years the Department, 
which hae a lame and native 
research achool, has already 
made five new appointments 
to lha lecturing staff In physic- 
al and In Inorganic chemistry. 

Initial salary within tho 
range of £7.320 - £9. a so per 


University 


^ of Bradford l|j^l s “ u ' h T ™ p,on | 

1^^P UN,VEKS,TY 1 


Lucas Chair of 
Aerospace Systems 
Engineering 


annum on • a scale rising to 
£14.925 per annum (under 
review). • 

. Application*, together with 
the norijen of three referees; 
should be received not later 
then 17th Pebruary. 1988. by 
The Registrar, Tha Universi- 
ty, P.O. Box 147, Liverpool 
L6B anx, Trom whom further 

S irtlculars may bn obtained. 
note Reft RV/aaO/THES. 

tlniveralty of 
Oxford 

Dnoortmont of &ng|noorlng 
Science 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Apphcatlona are Invited 
from candidates with 
appropriate experience In any 
field within Meohnnlcal En- 
gineering. The degree course 
at Oxford la a geuarnl one 
allowing somo apodal lea tl on 
In the final year. Preference 
will be given to applicants 
with experience In production 
engineering and computer 
aidod dasIgnAnapufacture. 

The post, which la to be 
filled in October 1986, may bo 
held In conjunction with a 
tutorial fellowship at Jeeux 
College.' Further particulars 
on bath the lecturership and 
the tutorial fellowship may ba 
obtained frdm Professor C.F. 
Wroth i Department of En- 

» Inhering Science. Parks 
!2id" Oxford 0X1 3PJ. to 
whom apollcattona should be 
sent together- with the n etnas 
and addressea of three 're- 
ferees. to arrive no later than 


Appllciitions mg invited lor thn 
Lucas Chair ol Aorospncu 
Sysieinu Enuinoorlny nowly 
ostablishod in (he dopartniont of 
AoronnutJcfl and Aatronautias 




Applicants should have 
rosn.irch iniorost within iho 
broad (told of aerospace 
ayaiema engineering 
HugtMim, liu: umvi.-r.iiy, 

Soutltampian, S09 5NH, to 
whom applications U1 copioa 
from persons In the U.K.l 
ahauld tie sent by 27th January 

74882 

University of 
Durham 

School or Education 

IJ2CTU RESHIP 
IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Applii-ntloiis ui-b luvltml (nr 
the Hunt of Lnutumr In Early 
Chlldhoud Ediirutlon 

E -s) In tlin School of Educe- 
from 1st April IBB6. The 
person appointed will Join a 
primary toam and will he 
concerned with the profes- 
sional (raining or studanru In 
Initial teacher training on buth 
the D.Ed. degree and the 
P.O-E.C. I Primary Dom-so). 
Applicants should be gradu- 
ates with recent teaching ex- 
perience In Primary School* 
and a higher degree In Educa- 
tion. Rosoorch apd/ar publica- 
tions on Primary Education 
would be an advantage. Appli- 
cants should ba able to offer 
expertise in more than one 
ares Of the professional train- 
ing of Primary teachers 

,i7t& I'iiMMili. te' 

age aAd quallffcetlons. 

f three copies I , 
Including tha names of three 
refereed, should Lb sent to tha 
nl- 

varsIty ot Durham, Ola SI, Ira 


Id Elvat. Durham DH 
not latar than Thursda 


London (KQC) 

ACCOMMODATION 

OFFICER 

— ere Invited for 

the above post. Responsibili- 
ties will Include the provision 
or a full accommodation advle 
ory Hfirvloe prlnclpnlly for stu- 
dents, overall management of 
the Short-Life Props 
Scheme, developing. and ca 
ordl noting provision - i>r 
accommodation ' In Ralls of 
Residence. Short-Life, 

direct-leasing and a private 
property register.. 

candidates should Possess 
sound experience hi housing 
administration, .preferably In 
a University environment.. 

Salary within the range: '* 
£13,140 - £15,920 per annum . 
plus £1,297 London Allo- 
wance. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Kina's College Lon- 
don. t KQC) , Strand. London . 
WCSr 2LS. .Tels 01 -836 S454. 
Ext. 4765. (91669) , Ki 


.AUSTRALIA, 


AiipllcailoniaiuinvUadftx lha . 
tollawing roaiafor ivhlcl, appllcaiinni 
clots on tlioifjiMahowi, SA1 ARIES 
lunlsst oilioiwltt atstatiJ bfs at 
lallnm Pmlaiiui IA67.0J6, Seulu, 

Id. luioi 6A16.M1 1A4J.US locluiui 
1A27.J3* IA1S.777 ruiihui iletullssnl 
nppllca dan piocaduio nmy ba ubulnatl 
flam TIid Aiiodallon i,( 
CQinniiinmoahh tfnlvoiihla). I Appitl. 
38 GoiUon Sqiuia. London WCI 1 1 QPF 
uiiIom aupikadant a>s litvliad dnsci 
lolhtl/nlvoiiliy Igjnlicyal 
oppoi lunlly It Unlvaisliy policy. 

The University of Malhour no 

ROBERTWALLACE 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

\tfli uiK-Dta arc iiitlii 41-re .. ii.- s.rihir. .runs 
• uMti.ru iruh> |icf iinurni- II iv^L-h 

l IV Ita'iitixflli ••^<|) tvh Ki-IjI 1 s>I I ■•••eU 
j tt‘li 4 >l|s.lii 9 Kii 1 1 «| r |lh, | M.tlsiu 

I l.jffltl.MvflKkl-l I), 111 

Mu: iJni8ciui|irari8Cii]tar u^lii u«|j|i Hie 

1 i Njii hj iTMlsPini 
)| |V 4 n 

Tho Univiusity af Multioumn 

LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE ARTS 

llu- tuiuii-.liiiil.it hiiirw An l|i-|.n. |. 
ti.iv.-.l ii) ilu- 1 1, iviiliiKiil i.| I inr Ail-, mill 
r.'iiii-i.i |tjiiti| llit- li.i. Iim ft iinti iv ir.li 
|i|i -dl.il nllit-irf I In ur* Si liinij.il -\iiun 

Mill 111-, VbiiJini (In' 1 .loll i ^ ill All, VVlill'.i 
ili'-l-iili ioii ii'i|iiiii-. .in\,uli/.uloii hi 

I hilivic i-.iiulliii-. -i 1 . 1 nm lril|y t.l hi lie i 
llliiil.t. Hig.IlK'l will, llur .ll.llliv EillCJCll 
I lur mi lii-.iiii,- ai ,n li-di-.i .mi- hi I .,- 1 -\mjii 
iiyi.m. noiihi be un jtiv.nmijii- 

I hk-ixuiiliin mil nnuhr lc.|<,imil>lliiv 
fur llirpl.iniimxdiiti iiil|'k-lii<lll.i(iuli ul 
iii-v untivigiatiiiflle com wt. lUHLilicr n(ih 
ipxlall/cd r(r.’oirili noil lipnoun nnd 


queldtJcalfOut. icidtry iroilung 
ripailcitoe anti yimfn icvr.irvli uMlin Ii 
uviiKMid ihu they il-.il will h.. in..) iviun 
in, limrsc. 

'Vppaimmcm toiwnninuu in ihr 

- ‘"ri •»)*! "f 1 4M * im a linilitJ trmiir 

The University ol 
Now South Wslos 
Sydney 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

Tfe Univcnliy u levlings diilllwuMinl 
wholai few tppainimeni laniliAlr of 
EngU.b hi ill* ircbool of Ciuliih. 
pirvlouily hfM byilw ime Piof«,iM 
llurold Ollisr. ArpllCMI,lb<xi!;l Jlirt 
0uiMXdd|a|quxlTn(«ifori(fa)inKhln| sad 
rncjrrh oi an arm or aim of pon- 
Mcdlmal literal urr In l ; jigK*li . 

In hkfiiion io hu or her role niihln ihe 
StiiiHil. the iuiacuM .ipplkJlil will bv 
i,pct.icd to.oniiibinc m ihe Jc^elopmeni 
••I inlet kliv.iplinjl) (enchniy anti k-.cakIi 
vililmi llu. 1 u. ullv ul Ail-. 

I lie Scli.'Ol of i iiylufi Im-. till, iiIjt 
, imeie,i3i,ticic1uiHnsliiu*n piugrani'-ln 
AuMroliai, I uciMuie anil In enrmllng lit 
|,.<i i ki pa i i mi u i it ie Aim i alUn Si udiri 
iHOgrini no* offcicti hy ilir Faeuli y 
II JBiiuiry IWfb 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

The Unlveniiy h ucklng s tllnliiBuhheJ 
idioliir lot appaiinaiHii io a Chair uf 
HKKify which b«anic vscani on iho 
ictlicmtffl of PmfKior IvK. Crawley. 
Spr.-ialldt In Auumllan ItiiiorV or fa any 
field or modem hhicry art Innied la 

BP ?l?e proltiur spjiolivioil will be 
n peeled lo nuke a inijur coalitb jiltin 
not only lu ihe School or Minor) but nln, 
la ihf f nculiy. lire Unh tnliy ind Ihe 
wider ewnmuniiy. . 

}| January 1986- 


CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

I l;e I 'iliVi'ru,. |. •i-vliiiji i tii ■,iii^i]j .rvv'il 

'h. >1.11 I .i| ,l|ip.-|i|l UK-ill i.UI bju iuiIh- 
'I . >1 Niili, .v>i'|i\ pik-M.ig.U hel.l •>» 
iIk-Iji,- J'|.i(.-i .hi i hrili , Ii miMiii 
L,’l'hi..liil • .h.-iilii (i neOpf'lnpiisLi- 
•I'l .i Ii I ii i, ii I’i'i 1 1 1,. ji.hi n>- jh J 

Ik',' Hi ll 

tlii ''khoului friil, i..,|.hj ti j- 4 

I'ji ii, iilji nhiui-'i inj, i(l,.|iu| itj.iuua 

wiiti rr-.i jkIi lei.iimg Mi. in, -n .11,0 

I'liil,. «-ph, jjhI Hi i-,leii,liii);iii 

|si„n.,|Miii'ii in lliL- VN 'iii,-ii"\ Mu.livi 
l'j tifti.uu ini', olr-i.,1 bv ihe t-.i.ntiy. i he 
^l.lll"•l. uliiJ rhe I jeulty, ,ij,u Illi.-.ih 
niiL-rt'.t hi Hi,- J,-,.-li'j'in,iii i.i r 
iiil,-i,l|iwi|‘iiiiwif i,Mi hluy jiiti hvjuii 
mil ii mil.- 1. uulli iM \il\-<i|liii ,-ipi.ii, 

h u i»- ,•< • ii, h tie, . k-j.nit i,r Kill, 

■uriiui (In- Vb.nl -inti die I 1 ,-iiH,. 

|i jilikiiljil, In ihvJit'ji,! t.MJil 
■•Ini..-...|inv . u-jiii, 1 . 1 ,-j 
Jilt jinaii: I he vl„i.i| etlkiMi. mul is 
iJ'i-ui ibis iIi-1-.-.aI i.j-w .li -I . , ili ic i* I ix 

i" llileri- i, in, ji|i| J|^'|.,j,-Ik;.Ii), 

philo-i'itii, . iii|J ilir !->vfi---iiT ■i'lH.'inceil 
Wi,i i IJ i^ei|Hvi(il li>ni,ii|jiU( tuih 
ilnvnli, 

I I Jjiiu.ii* fO.ir, 

I Ik- ( 'ii it ci , il, ie.vr,i-t ihe iuiii uilill 

■ui, .lijn l<y int ii j noil 


TIjo University ot 
Vdosium Au-itolin 
Poult 

SENIOR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION (RURAL 
EDUCATION) 

tH.uil Ivinii 

I lie t|>|-uiiiiii-;in i, i.H ihue yeti, 

I I Jin ins l , ii*r, ilic I i»ivt ,Miy ,,, 

lull lll-l.lllfll will, U„ 

Mjii.iin nirm .ii i|,.- Njiiuuil i .-iiiiv-'iii 
Kc-v-iuli ..ikkiu.il I il.i- j,i. .ii tin, ie.i‘|.ol 
I,. * i»iil u ihe i, .• 4 1 , 1 , .i, il , |i it, ul 1 1 it 

Nf UK1 ul Ills l.i-.i I, ip ki-.n . In ilis- 

« Pill it Im kt.rjikli 

kklllilll ills- I ill I dill. i Hull 

Al'I-liuilmni ji. ms il.'il I m tin- ■him- 

liiisii i.iii 1 1 Hill pvisi Ills liul- Imp 
J|"l'i>*| | i Ills- ,,i i.iiill* .ill ,-n ■ III Kiirnl 
i diUMiinn 

1 lie |i.„il> nl.li limit* ol tiie p.isiliuii 
nisluilc 

Kceriibh In ftuial J:'dii*-jif|in 
.j'TcaelriggbiJfijiDiiidiKaduo 

f lirtcuw it rifk r.rnirc foi Setr^L-lr cm 
Hurnl filumiiun 
fur, 111* Inform MIUHI III ilti* 

Jl'IV'iiiliiiriil .lu.l ihe ojvl.iltfll ol lie 
« ciirir for He«jr L fi on Ruul L'.Iucjjhih 
I v ctrialned »ann Auiiefaie 
Professor i k I Kluh, lleaJi<i the 
IVlUlllllt'lll ..1 | <llls Jl|. Ml (Irl (l«) I til ■ 

LtC I UH tIA 1 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN MOVEMENT 
AND RECREATION 
STUDIES 

IFluodTamti 

Appointment for three yr.i,t fiom n early 
a, poulboleln 4Wf&: Camfidaw ihwild 
(w nKcl«ilm In cwrcliephyiiotof v 
CA l'h f»orfi[itiyalrnt Iseofislds'ied 
drdrahle) TheireMllsi.rusof 
ki'iniv.-isnse lojulrcj for Ka.hlngand 
«upcl , M iik |i jrinaie tluilcnls include 
ciik iiiiinri.-nul giliysi.klogy .indfihyuol.^y 
ol ii.uiilng lh04i|>|>s<inlr( will be 
KI|U II dll 111 a 1 ' ply Ihs- rsk ill. in hililslli 
lliuveiticill IflhiHJiiiile*. A Kiel ground in 
iiUkL and field wioildlvaii uJuitl jge. 

10 Junmiy ifbft 

IUR HUlHPUsrv 
IhTrirflli Include lUPeruimuliun, Uiuly 
lease, iDiiyiUlskvinvr. Uie: lofVnh 
foi oppciniecuid lolly Jejvmlen, funilly. 
leinovdlallcw.iKe indfhiiulng loan 
JssiuiiHt ichemo 

Anpluailimi viulng lull person ■! 
pjiih-iilsik, gunlirk.uloA] hnifcspciieiwe 
andihciianKeandadd>essn of i lute 
rvfk.TK,, should reach Ihe braf ling 
. unkcr, I Inker illy af Western Australia. 

. Nnlta nili. Willem AnUralit MM, bjrllM 
c losing line 

Condlilon* of irpixMinriii will be 
irccincd in an)- oiler of appoinimem 
« hkfi i r ay be made ni a (Mull of Uksc 
adrMilMiucpif 

•fWTW) 


UNIVEHSITY OF ULSTER 

Lectureship In Computing 
in Design 

at BflHtSt RSf: ■ ' : 

To develop lha usa of oocnputinB In design courses at various levels, inducing 
computer graphics, 3D modellfno and various aspects ol date procOBSlng. 

Appfca nl ehoutd hold a good honours degree In Computer Science or Computing 
AppflcaOotu and ahoykj have gupettenco ol design mslhods. AUemailvely, a^i- 
darite wBhapproprtftio qualiflcallons in Design end expprtenoa ol coqipuBno wfl 
Ija ednefttored. 

Safgiy will bo determined by age, quaimcabona and experience wftWn iho range 
£7, 320-El 4.625 per annum (under review). 

Further dalsne ora « vaUgbte from the 8tsffJng Officer, University of Ulster si 
dodenstown, Shore Road, Nevrtownabbay, Co Antrim 0T37o<lB (TelSphpne 
WVille abbey 951 31 , Cut 2249) lo whom op plio^llana, Including a tell curricu- 
lum vttoeend Ihe namoeand add roe see Of two relereea, should he sent not 
later tlwn 3 January 1989. This IB post Is open lo both male and tamale 
•ppUaanU. P07W) 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department ol 
Electronic and 
Electrical Engineering 

Research Fallow 
and Research 
Assistant 

1 «*u pM, bite tven ct-jitil nn a ivlUS 
■ ■talite un High rv-ikim.rh:c 

PilcfcdKiug MjiJlI ihr Alley VI.SI pi lK 
gijuinie Ih.- [vim. im tcniMe Ir.nn In 
Jjnujiy I'W, jiuliun until 1 hi May IMK 
no, nuy Iv tfUcnJ.'d. 'Ific wuil k,|| 
Imolkc die ihirailiiuiiiun juO 
ing i>l mutu (iiihliikinr buriUet In ihe 
[Wiling ofhlgh hii rate VI SI ihira whIA 
hitc a high L'O iiKim Suac-iiftil linaulj- 
llntu « ill he evitiutcd oi w.ukUig oiod:U 

Applu-nnu oiuit tuie a mliiunum ol a 

K x-il fn,i .kgice In Hlcftnuiie Fiulntcr- 
gor I'hyiiv, lh*»uUtyi\aiJ*l.jeT v ,iihe 

krv.jri.li At'jiunl mil be in lh« range 
U.'W ill.lM'Jiuium t under review 
fiMU I A|nl. IVHS) dinliiie Reiearkh I'd- 
lew In ihv range £1 1.JM-1 L*.*J2.V Bn nuni 
t" infer review fivun ] April. |Wi 

Apptk.tiua btini lad fmihfr pinkulus 
ih svxllibl* truui Prcfiw D.*L Csum- 
b«D (7*1. 0509 24JI7I. E*| 5U3I it ibt 
Urparlnunl of FlrOhiMlr ud FJtctiEnl 
Kngbmrlng. 

L thiitliKiioii/h liittiU/ihlte 

I7«MI| 



Ion. tl Is ren (rally Involvad It, 
ilnn ulna u nruuoaad cognltpvo 
clone* urniirem. 


Ei|<tnlrl(’H regar, 

Chair may be ndtlrossod to 
Pro resaor J . W . Mltrnll, Dean. 
Fat ul ry or Ari*. Unlverelty of 
Now Hoi it I, Wales. P.O. Box 1, 
KititHliiyton. NiiwSouih Wales 
aOiS. Auslralln. 

Pmlnwnr Muimyiio will bs 
In Oiu UK from llcrember 18. 
19H3 tl, January 61. IB HA ami 
can In* conintlFif IhraiMh the 
Aasarluilon of Cammtn- 
wealth Unlversllln*. 

Belnry: KAS7.03Q' per 

annum. 

The Ui,lvarHlly)rMei*y«* tbs 
rig In tu (lit any chelr by 
Invliatlun. 

For full liiforrnatlun about 
courtlilonaal unnolnimnnt and 
method prappll cal lull write to 
the. Secretary Oaiieral. Anso-. 
claUnn or CcimmonwealU, , 
UnlyaiHiili-a (Anpte.I. 36 Gor- 
don Square. London WUIII 
OPF. 

AMnliretloirB uleae: SI. 

January iflBA. - 

Equality of employraent 

^W. l,Wn,v, ^ , ’t ‘f: 


r eg a riling lha 
< nddreasod to 
MfiriilL Dean, 
Unlvorelty of 
ten. P.O. Box 1, 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, Now Zealand 
CHAIR 

■ OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Tha UnlvorBIly, Council In* ; 
vltes application .for appoint- . 
m aiit to Ihe Chair of Awlwd.- 
Mathanltt lea, .which was Qflcu- * 
pled by Prqfriaxo-r W. J7avld 
eon, fTtBNZ, ml hla yqlire 
me nt nf thn ngid uf I 


AppllcanIR AHobld poMeae 
eubatantial re anarch rdcord I 
Bit area of Applied matliania 
tics: Applied mam oin a tics* Ii 
used hare to . moan . am 
nut theme tic* applied to work 

¥ utfclde'af pure mathematics. -* 
hits It enriomnaasait . areas 
stlch as mathematical biology 


atlch at mathematical 
'which bre outelde .. i 
. applied nvatliematloa 


I biology 
classical 


Frdrdsaorfal salaries are 
iregenUy tn the .range cri 
4 Z|fl 2 r OOO to S7t,pOO pet 


FnrUior particular,, are - 
. available from, thn Secretary .. 

General, Aenac lq< lon of C Dm- , 

. mopwcMth 1 Uhlvei-aitlBB. 

' (Apntn». 84'QoMon Snuttro, ; 
tondon .WO I H- OPP. or IrOtn-. 
thn neHtetrur, uni varsity. :qe 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 



THE ^ CITY 
UNIVERSITY 

Head of the Graduate 
Centre for Journalism 

The p.*si arises consequent on the untimely death of 
Professor John Dodge. The Centre is u major point of 
growth, and hits strong support from the industry mid 
the media. It offers postgraduate courses in newspaper, 
peri« Hlieal, radio and international journarism. with <i 
high quality entry nf over one hundred students, and an 
tic live research group. Vocational finks are purn'ctilurly 
strong. 

The University is seeking a person of high ability rn 
lead (he devefiijinieut of the Centre, building on its 
academic strengths unJ e sternal eonneerions. The 
huckgroiird may he acndemic or professiotiHl. The 
initisil appointment will be for a period of five years, 
with snfary on the professorinf range, minimum £18,070 
finidor review! plus £1297 London allowance. 

Applicatinn form and further particulars may he 
obtained from the Academic Registrar's Office. The 
City University, Norihnmpton Square. London EC IV 
OH B. Telephone Of 2 .VI 4.V39 ex tension .1035. , 

Closing date: 31 January 1986. j 


/ THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
/ St. Augustine, Trinidad 

I Applications are invited for the following vacancies: 

' V-i.'T ln EduCBtlo ™> Administration 

pr ®? ent ' Postgraduate qualifications. 

Q?na 0 ooa“gy er/LeC,Urer ln 0bs,B,rlcs «"« 
eISScb Sla,am Uclurer tha Apartment of 

r^^Vr?l^°9 n 0 r6°8 diC Llr "??"» * 

*1,908-68,156 (Bar) x1 * 0,l ', ,e . r: ^*5-1,708 

£®5,480 x 1,90^9,286 MED1CA As I' s, « nl future,; 

TTS84.0B4 x 1 90R-01 7ii» ^ ~ Senior Lecturer 

■np5.4l2 x 180^-73 004 (Bart°x^onnl.nSe : l ' acturQr : 

?oJ2S? a 9^ommoclaUQn II ave^ab\ 0 a t mtr^S’f 84 ; 

J allowance of 20% a nfl^ D t^ r J^l a ] 1 5) d al 


normal termination. Study Md T^^r7l ntm ? n k ahd on 
appllcailons giv ton qua^oaltona £ ran J' °«WW 


SBM 

London WC1HOPF * pp 8,1 38 Qord °n Stju 


THE |P CITY 
UNIVERSITY 

department of civil engineering 

Chair in Hydraulics 

whh - » 

Applicants, who may haJf auS2 rl" ,h V Ubiec *- 
background, should be capable ?FleTjL« r profcss u ,onal 
developing industrial linksTh* dg search and 
have the opi^S of ^inl^ will 
of the I^pnSnrTfe ^ i! 1 COns,d ? ,td for Headship 
will be made from I 0«5£r 19 %.^ “ ppoin,rT » ent 

Eorn" may bc ob . 

University, Northampton Sni? ^^ 5 0fflce - Tile City 

2 M«T,V^riuS. nd<>n ECIV 0hb 

.<*m date- 31 January 1986 . 


Department of 
Computer Studies 

Tha Department has a vacancy lor a 
Temporary Programmer to work on a 
protect investigating tha automatic 
grading o! programming exercises. 
Applicants should have a degree or 
equivalent qualification, and at least 
one year's programming experience 
with micro or mini computers. 
Ruency In Pascal la essential, and 
famJlianty with Unix and/or PC-D0S 
would ba an advantage. 

I The post is available immediately, 
and will bo tenable for a period of 
two years Salary on Scale IB for 

?*t!?r D SS‘. Bd J s “" 9<»tvw»n £6600 
ana EB920 (under review) depending 
on age and experience. Further 


I ,, AV 1 Powolt. Staffing Department. 

I University of Southampton, 

I I Southampton S09 6 NH to whom 
I applications [4 copies from U.K. 

I applicants) should be sem nor lotor 

xjg-'wffb. 1 **- "“"""I 

I 74531 j 

The University of 
the South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

applied 

STATISTICIAN 

(POST8B/03I) 

Applications are Invited for 
Position which la 

Rpifin J J n *5" of 

«r,T.r„ ch l Extension and 
Tro ininn In Agriculture (IRE- 
J A1 «■ i ,e A *“ ri1 * Compua of 
the Unlvnrullv in Western 

■rB57'«r ,n •■‘■soonnlbllftloM 
ar ll ir post urn rcxPHrcIl. n«. 
turn Ion nrnl tmlninu urtlvltlns 

n ■ •r'.v 

}. Hiu>|\m|. P)uif rH JiiL'hiiln' 

J ? ° III | . f l-Iilii ViVlH J- 

r«-llloii iiHiiKi r.Hih. Hn It- Mite, 
ttii-urr-tl. ,il <tsi>f(ts »| ' 

v, 

1'iiirif iur ■'••iiiir.it | ii. it,- 
Uire.’ 11 ’h" Sr,u,,, l 1,1 Anri, ul- 

Anulli mils NhonM iHiawKi n 
*ms» ilfnri-i- in m.ii liL-niiii i. , 

"r Hrnl., : !■* { 0 . 2tin . i l ‘Sflftt 

)8g*%gS$S£ 



! Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL POLICY 
AND SOCIAL WORK 

Appllcntlans are aoiifllit 
from suitably nuallfled pur- 
suns fur a imw Incturaship In 
social pulley and sortiil work. 
Tile appointee will bo HttaL-liad 
to i he Sarin I Work Unit, 
which la responsible tor u four 
year Bnchnlur nf Social Wurk 
doiirnc. n CorttflL-utf In Sucinl 
Service Siipervltaluil. and n 
niplomu In Wnlfni-o Admtnin- 
trntlun. A uraduuti, pruurinn- 
me. which liicludra the MSW 
Uonret-. is also bnlnn di- 
velupnd. The nunuiiitep will 
he expected In contribute lu 
llie a vi wall timcliliiii and ni- 
Rearch iir'iiirnnnne In tile Sn- 
clul Work Hull. Tlie suit «-iwful 
appllnuil will also bn nxiinrlnd 
lo dnveloii mi aixn of expert inti 
based on their previous 
acmlrnilc nr iirc-funslonnl ex- 
perlencun. Pi eft.- re nee will be 
fllven la appllcnutn with auul- 
iflcatlons mill lom hjnit nxiicrl- 
eilce In n Drlnl polli v niiii noL-lid 
resHHTt"h. 

Silliiry: NZ53H . in in 

NZ*35.non p.a. 

Cixii-llil.ins ill .if ii>i »ln i iij<-jii 
•in- iiviiIIiiIiIm t r-a nil 1 1).- Sni r-|.|- 

“ r ‘‘ rid. Ahk.i lilt Ion n| 

Conimi-riweiillli |iiilvi-i-mi|i-H 
IApiiIr.i 36 (ioi'd.lll Stiuiii-e. 
London WCIII OPF: or from 
the Mnulalrar or the Universi- 
ty. with whom applicatlnnn 
/of?-.?." 10 Fol *r*uory 19B6. 
01678) HI 


University of 
Durham 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
o TentDorary Lnrt iiri-shlii In 
bucinl Antliropolfiuy in tlit- 
nqpartinont of Aiillirnpnloiiy 
SSXTf Troni the nwai-tl or n 
ll iill Bh Academy KL-senrrli 
HRStfhta to Ur M. Cnr- 
m.L 'Tj. , ,h corrt »inri- with 

7 ... . ,,f . ,,l< ’ Hrltlsli 

le.ulL , , ,V ,h *' ' ■lilv.-mli v in. 

«I»IH1||U II yonniier 
uivM.i T. 1 win Ih- 

11 up ‘ 11 lull' ri.HiH in Siiinh Alin. 

ft,.- 1 11 ‘r. 1 *.’ " Is ‘''IKlIll.l 

.. . . !, J, 1 ;::. , v.'.l 1 , j ::: 

lllYrrhiTrulrY.' 1 ' * 7 ,,1! " 

Tj J p| hp r particulars mnr tm 
obtolnnrl from tlm Roalnirar 
unrl Sfi rrtnry, Unlvurnlty or 
IlillhM | ll. Old Mill r lUU. 
rovoti Durham Dill inn . J 


University of 
Oxford 

Lndy Margurut Hall 
TUTORIAL 
... PfiLLOWSlIIP 
IN JURISPRUDENCE 



Fellowships 


fApMCT'aTK 

(S°l , 67 0 7i ^^ H0PF ° n St,Uflr '‘ 

University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
oc ,LECTIIR e ROR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

University of OtMa*Th? i lho 

E s £,^.S»s£»v„;: 

«m«n consideration 1 
NZ^rSbo - *33 onn tur " r: 

Ira. of the University Council." 
inv&K^i^BlIc-nt, a„ 

«sieffiEE3?sM; 


University of 
„ Wales 
PHfysgol Cymru 
UNIVERSITY 
FELLOWSHIPS 

t^^jss^srjs 

1AB7 „ ln . "BSSlOn 1986- 

■"«"to‘iS2r.V n ;S!„'a22T: 

w.%."SSSS^„co , ,,„ of 

dlfV. nlVQrSlty Colle*. car. 

SwanBoa nlVflr,Ity Co,1 »M or 
UWIST (Cardiff], 
«bl? , %r 0 “v?X' B |!i« ■« ten. 

further katana and? .P*™" 

forma front the" BBEP . ,catlon 
the InitiiSimth B “ ,r#r of 

ssiosS^Sss 


Polytechnics 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC at PRESTON 

Faculty of Technology 

School of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

Reader/Principal Lecturer in 
Electronic Engineering ( n.. f aa®„ 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer llj) 
Electronic Engineering (3 Posk 

Ref: AA3P2 ' ) 

School of Computing 

Principal Lecturer 
Lecturer II 

Rtf°AJV 324 ° f WhlCh ,S a ° ne year f,XBd te,n> contracl) 

School of Mechanical and 
Production Engineering 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer il in 
Mechanical Engineering 

esSSE? 1 ,nter0Sl ^ ,rlbolO0y wou,d b0 odvnntagoous. but nol 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II in 
Manufacturing Technology Haf: AA/321 

Senior Teaching Company 
.^Assh^ 

welcomod for somo of tho above posts. P 0 ly 

Snlary Scnlos: nondor,|-,„ rapil | Loaurar fl3.«9 IoCI 5,309 (Bji 

q«_. , . to Cl 7,209 

Senior Loclurer: c , |( . /33 |Q C13?a5 |to 

Ih ° Personnel 

Cb^ng e,h January, ,938 °' ** «*»)""* 




SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

INORGANIC 

CHEMIST 

Sr 10 leclure 10 s “"-4bb™ s , dog™ and heneure 

resMreh pr^faTOrTTh^succ'esT , deflree t ' Bve * 

to contribulek) lecluring In lhTlS!„?S! 9 Wi " beSJ 
General inorganic Chemistry 

Redlochemleiry 
Environmental Chadilatry 
Consultancy work may be undertaken 
Salary seals £0,688 - £13 71*5^, „ 

AsAictanno nv 3 ,7 l 6 per annum funder reviewj. 

Aaslslance with ramoval expenses. 

Further details from: 

TaL (0^24) 633611 (gxt. 249). 
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Polytechnics continued 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

AEROSPACE ENGINEERING LECTURESHIPS 

l^ffiF«fflaeaBaawBar 

Applications are invited for the following posts'- 

1 Stfft ’1 AEROSp ACE ENGINEERING 

f0r lhe Course Leaders,,i P 01 #» BEng (Hons) Aerospace 

2 SL in AEROSPACE DESIGN 

Fnr nl!lf, eClf I) C f “T™ the a PP |ica,i(1[ ' Finite Element Methods 

Prelerably 

££SsiSSSS5 ft Ka“”“ 

Salary:— Principal Lecturer E14.427-E17 967 
Senior Lecturer £12,41 1-E15 441 

Closing date 31st January 1985 . 

r7nuAi 


I — 

EjP Leicester Polytechnic 

Designate 

The Governing Body invites applications for 
the above post vacant from 1st September 
1986. The present Director will retire on 
31st August 1987 and the person appointed 
will be appointed Director from 
1st September 1987. 

Candidates should have appropriate 
academic qualifications and management 
experience in higher education/research/ 

I ndustry/commercqf professions In order to 
lead a large highly successful institution 
into the 1990s. 

Salary: Group 12 Institution. 

Particulars etc. from: The Secretary and 
Clerk to the Governing Body, P.O. Box 143, 
Leicester LEI 9BH. 

Closing date for receipt of application 
forms: 31st Decem ber 1986. 

EdUAL OPPORfUNITJES POLICY: 
Applications are welcome from suitably qualified and/or 
experienced p&ople regardless of race: ethnic origin, 

: . ; religion, aex, marital status or disability. 


Thames Polytechnic 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 

THE AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING UNIT 

Applicants should have a 
degree in a natural resources 
■Object, whilst a teaching 
qualification and a higher de- 
gree In an appropriate ape- 
CtallBBtlon such as manage- 
ment or planning would be an 
advantage. Overseas experi- 
ence is preferred but not 
essential. 

Applicants must have initia- 
tive and be highly motivated, 
particularly ae the Unit ie self 
financing and they will be 
expected to work for short 
periods o verse os without su- 
per vision. 

.For further details and ap- 
plication forms con I act:- Tha 
Eatebllehment Clerk. The 
Polytechnic. Wolverhampton 
WV 1 IBB, Tel: Wolverhemp- 

®l6 «*<,. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department or Applied 
Community Studies 

LECTURER U 
IN YOUTH 

& COMMUNITY WORK 

Appllratlone are invited 
from persons with appropri- 
ate academic and profeaslonel 
qualifications and racent ac- 
tive lleldwark experience In 
Youth and Community Work 
or related fie Ida. The success- 
ful applicant will share with 
other atsfr responsibility for 
teaching the principles and 
practice of youth and com- 
munity work. Applications 
from black woman are posi- 
tively encouraged. 

The bourse Team's priori- 
ties are to develop anti -racist 
and anti-sexist work in the 
context of training Youth end 
Community workers. 

Salary LIT £7.926 . £12.709 
par annum. 

For further details and ap- 
plication form, (returnable by 
10 January. 1986] send a ute 
addressed envelope marked 
‘CS/440’ to the Secretary. 
Manchester Polytechnic, All 
Saints, Manchester M19 6 BH. 

Manchester Polytechnic Is 

1 sr^ftiasr^-r: ts 


School of Materials Science 
mid PhyHKa 

TWO LECTURERS 

A| 1 ||||| -•Hull', Iir-I llivll.i.l 
(■■»•■»• lium.m-H ui miuitiKx In 
material!) Balance ar related 
disciplines. The School runs 
iindargraduoto and post 
graduntB coui-sos In materials 
science and Its research prog- 
rammes receive substantial 
funding Tram Industrial and 
governmental organisations. 

1. Permanent post and tho 
parson appointed will take an 
active part In both tha 
teaching and rascarch work of 
the School. An Interest in the 
chemical aspects of materials 
would bo an edvimtnna. 

2. Temporary post tmmlili: 
tor two vein's mid tlm pi.riiun 
iippiillitud will inntfh uspuclu 
of mutfirlnls hcIuiico lo liun- 
num tlnuri'M ntnndurd and will 
coiitr! buto to n NAR-fundod 
i-osonrch progminina on che- 
mical sensors. 

School of Mathematics, 

statistics and Computing 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SCIENTIFIC 
AND ENGINEERING 
SOFTWARE 

Applicants should have a 
background In numerical 
methoda (preferably Including 
FEM and/or BEM) and experi- 
ence of aoftware development 
In a scientific or engineering 
context. The appointee will 
have a Ph.D. or equivalent 
research/Indus trial experience 
and will- contribute to tha 
school ’s research end consult- 
Ing nativities. 

Salary scales: Lecturer 11 

£8,064 - £13,745 Inclusive. 
Senior Lecturer £12,271 • 

£14.823 (bar) - £19.801 Inclu- 
sive. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication form from Uie Staf- 
fing Officer, Thames 
Polytechnic. Wellington 

Street, London SE18 6 PF. to 
be returned by 14 January 
1986. 

Thames Polytechnic Is an 
equal opportunities employer. 
(B1GBB) H3 


Personal 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 
Faculty of Business 

Hong Kong Baptist Collage Is q public institution of higher 
feammg fully-funded by thB Hong Kong Government. It Is 
currently offering 3-year, post-advanced level Honours 
Diploma courses and expects lo offer the Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration degree in 1987. Major redevelopment 
and expansion of the campus has begun and will continue for 
several years. Applications are now Invited for the followina 
posts tenable In September 1986 or earlier If the successful 
candidates are available: 

1 . SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

Candidates should have high academic and/or profes- 
sional qualifications, together with substantial teaching/ 
research or professional experience. Competence to 
teach In one or more of the following areas Is required: 
Auditing, Accounting Theory, Financial Accounting and 
the Regulatory Framework of Accounting. 

2. SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

Candidates should have high academic qualifications 
and substantial experience of teaching and research at 
the tertiary level. Practical business experience would 
be an advantage. Competence to teach In either Corpo- 
rate Strategy or Organisational Behaviour Is required. 

3. SENIOR LECTURER IN COMBINED 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

This tea new post to be based in the Economics Depart- 
ment. It will involve particular responsibility for research 
and teaching In Business and Industrial Economics In 
the context of the Combined Management Studies pro- 
gramme. Candidates should have high academte 
qualifications, substantial academic and/or business 
experience, and a strong Interest In developing Inter- 
disciplinary work relating economics to other relevant 
disciplines. 

awiryi .Hk$2Q8MQ to HK$270,720 p.a by 6 Increments 

a» X ’ £1 8,324 to *23.740 p.a. at the rate of 

1:1 1.4) 

Overseas candidates are usually considered for a 
basic salary earnau bVur mu umtib L&inu«n-pt.rA»- 
will be paid. Benefits Include leave, medical and 
dental benefits lor appointee and family, children's 
education allowance, housing assistance and 


'LajfcNt TO IALAHI 8 D WOMiN 
from £30 granted lame day. 
Salaried Woman** Foetal- 
Loan# Ltd.. 179 Regent St., 

K^rr.TBirfftfBSY usisr 

Immediate advances cioo 

to £20,000. Written term* on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 
31 qever Street, • Piccadilly, 
i.- London W1A 4R.T. ■ Phone 
01-491 2934 or 49B 9416 LOOQ 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Applications with complete curriculum vitae and lhe names 
and addresses of two referees should reach the Personnel 
Office. Hong Kong Baptist College, 224 Waterloo Road, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong by January 5. 1986. 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Brunswick School of the Environment 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 

ARCHITECTURE 

(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

The Polytechnic seeks to appoint an Architect, with proven 
design end teaching abilities, lo make a major contrlbutfon 
to the development of the BA (Hons) and Diploma Courses 
In Architecture. An essential concern will be tha integration 
with a wide range of courses concerned with the 
environment. • 

Candidates must be registered Architects and members of 
the RIBA A higher peg ree, specialist abilities In 
architectural theory or urban design, active research 
Interests and a publication record will be advantages. 

Salary Scale: £1 3,749 - £15,309 
(bar) £17,289 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT - 
CPD PROJECT 
(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

Managing Professional Relationships (Building Design and 
Construction) 

A full-time Research Assistant Is required for a period of 2 

K b to work on a research contract lo develop 

disciplinary learning packages for the building design 
and construction professions, The theme of the packages is 
human relations problems and skills. 

Applicants should have a degree or professional 
qualifications and relevant experience. They should be 
capable ol taking responsibility and showing Initiative and 
Imagination. 

Salary Scale: £7,926 - £12,705 
(NJC Conditions of Service) 

Details from: Mrs H Cale, Staffing 8adlon, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 28 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 8AF. 

Tel: (0532) 482355 

Closing date: 10 January 1986. PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. 
LEEDS IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER : . 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Schur,] of Suciul Work 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER 
IN 80CIAL WORK 

A Iwo-year i>ari-Umc 
appointment commendnii 
January 19Bfi. Appl teat inn >, 
working In any 
field nr social wurk and cutn- 
■nunlty wurk will be wol- 
rnniad. Although those wClh 
an interest in working with 
young offenders or with 
drug-related problems will be 
par Mculjsrl v oncournoBd. 

Salary will be an a pro rata 
oasis in tha lower part of the 
Lecturer ll scolo. to a max- 
imum uf £4,330 p a. Inc. This 
post Is funded by the ESRC. 

Informal enquiries; Geof- 
rrey Pearson. Prafciior ot 
Social Work. Middlesex 
Folytenlinlc. Ouaansway. En- 
n«Jd, MlddJeiax EN3 4SF. 
Tel: 01-804 8131. Em. 318. 

— Write enclosing a.a.e. [min. 

4 Ins. i and quoting rer; 
6S3c for fiirthnr details and an 
application form: Personnel 
Office. Middlesex 

Polytechnic. 114 Chose Side. 
London N 14 3PN. Tat; 0i-8U<S 

?lag;<9 l |671 l 1 u,,le 6 iWlH 3E? 

Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Business* Social 
Science 

School of Economics * 
Politics 

LECTURER II 
IN POLITICS 

Temporary Appointment 

Applications are Invited for 
a rtxed term posltlun In Poll- ' 
K«“f ul,le , r £° ,n ,Bt January 
rop .«' , o , J» months. This 
position (s also suitable for 
JOb-shariiig. The porsnnCsi 
appointed will bo expected to 
Jpaeli Gntlsh Politics, The 
I M Welfare end Tho 
rollifca of Industry. 

. Salary for full -time position 
Within range £8.604 . £13,383 
including London Allowance 


and pro-rots for half-time 
appointment. 

• A 2hl(“tfariforjti and turtb- 
nm™ ^i* from Personnel 

Th2mU. n J??2i.5 lnBB,0n upon 

TSl 6 . 0 E?, Tl aoi To,: 0, ’ S5 ® 

DBW ff3 


Institutes of 
Higher Education 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

School or Language Studies 

COMPUTER 

PROGRAMMER 

(TEMPORARY) 

Ealing CollBno or Higher 
Education lias baoit uwerded 
an Educational Hupport Grant 
to set up a National Centre for 
Computer Assisted Languaga 
Learning (CALL). Applica- 
tions are Invited for tho post 
of programmer to assist In the 
development of CALL soft- 
ware for French. German, 
Spanish. Russian and English 
as a Foreign Language. 

Candidates should ba fully 
conversant with B&c Basic 


uui aawimni. inn 

candidate wilt ba expected to 
collaborate ‘with language 
teaching staff on a variety of 
software projects. 

The past Is tenable sa soon 
ae possible unttl Slat March 

Satan-; SOI £10,633 - 
£1 1 ,29s p.e. Inclusive of Lon- 
don Weighting. 

Application forma and 


niiimuunin luiuta ana. 

further details from The Staf- 
fing Office. Bnllnn Collage of 
Higher Education. St. Mery's 
Road, Ealing, London WS 


Closing date; 31st Decem- 
ber 1983, (916641' H8 

Humberside College of 
Higher Education 

School of Engineering 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited - 
from well qualified persons to 
tench Chemical Engineering 
on a range of HNC end ~En- 

J ineering Council courses. 

Lppllcnnts ohoiild poaseas a 
degree In Cliemical Engineer- 
ing or equivalent qualifica- 
tions and have appropriate 
Industrial and/or teaching ex- 
perience. 

L.2 £7.026 - £12,709,. SL 
£11.733 • £14,763 (pay award 
|andteg from 1st December 

Further details and applica- 
tion forme from: Tha Parson- 
net Office. Humberside Col- 
lege of Higher Education, Cot- 
tUigham Road. Hull, Te|t 0483 » 
■ 446506. .Closing, date. 2nd 
January 19867(916891 H9 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 

I faculty of Art & 

I Lecturer II/ 

I Senior Lecturer 
I Graphic Design 

1 55^- W u J be givcn to WKcants who offer 

■ expei Use in the area of new technolog)' and 

■ electronically generated imagery. 

I Salary scale: £8, 076-JC1 5,045 

1 fW * fo ™ and further particulars 

I SSSf 1 iS 1 * 9 fficcr * Derbyshire College of 

I K * dIcs£on ^ad, Derby 

M.uSl3 1GB, telephone Derby 47181 

■ extension 8. 

DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

DERBY SHIRE, 

8 County Cou ncil 

OF BUSINESS AND 
lNAGEMENT studies 

cturer -l Senior Lecturer 

Law 

' Scales: Lecturer Grade U - £7,926 - Li 2 705 
Sentor Lecturer - £1 1,733- £14763 

mwM cZta, 3£ ’S' ,°™ l he / 

je a/ r,„„ st ,, ,n h,, sm !U s , uj , % "/ 

° r .« tTZ’ZZ, 

Iron, the D W%TuZ'Tio»ho 7' / 




of Higher Education 
„ f (>l 

■ «iltTininii Art" * 

8E T«r- ! 

In, 

. JSjroi*, un *„ 1* vvti | 

I5»u. B. A . J oinl^ p f i n In 

S®lvB 

S“«a i, «!? ir SF'vSKi 

>)pr ® 1 ■* 

rurtff£? , ‘ !a d «f; lla and 

Institute or it F Vea | London 

sgsis- asssS’ff'hJa:'®-:. 




Field Studies 


Etll laa nnU ■*«■!» vva- 


*pr Htudlaa ^ ■W 1 ,r *ah vvm. 

■ asi “"w!s ,a 

SyrlnoliBad Vru/t 


Holidays and 
Accommodati nn 


* University of 

Essex 

nepurimanl of Lcuiyuaflo and 
Linguistics 

i SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICERS/ 
RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

Application* urn (nvltnii for 
Ilirnn nos's of Jienh'r Rp St .uri;!i 
Offlrtjr/Unsipnrrh Officer on 
Hi*- Enrol rn Project for 
, I , E82 lnt ' ,lo,,, frnm January 
A?®®- “*■ «' acitiii pnSKlble 
tlinrcafli'r. rhn appointment,, 
-re inltlullv Tor ! year, hut 
may be ronuwmi for up tu 3 
years (hereafter. 

The salary will tin in the 
ranee £7.320 - £12.130 pur 
raiV.fi "SSftE review i or 

nmrifi? ?® ,98 2 por 

(under review i depemllnu on 
enre 1,1,81 f,lBt,Qnaa|,U ,,, ‘ ^n, ' | - 

_ 3*2!** ,s “ n Internal Innal 
nmt dl rtn ?ii tr>llri >tl011 research 

fiaVlwr 1 ^ l ! Osl0n ■ inultlllno- 
nai MT system Tor me in rhn 
European Comm Is, ton. The 

by DT /cp'r 1 ’ I u, ' , /, od * n,,l, 'V 

Appllcunts lire 
n KIM cl Cl] to hnva a sound 

ggiigsssrt •*> Usui ■*. 

Spi.rinliRt knuwiiidue In nyn- 
Stfiiiuntlrq. h*\Jr uniii n ii v 

woufd D h» HH ,tl S r EEC Innumon 
flmui ' ,n ndviiiuanp. Some 
SKvt!!! Willi LISP nml 
PROLOG and the UNIX oper- 

Annftrln. 8m *" al " a desirable. 

i CM .!* must be able to 
work colls bora lively, 

inA2RUE.* t,on * (three copies). 
Incl uding a curriculum vitae 
"yU 1 ’ 8 namoe and addresses 
Sj tv £° rerarees. should roach 
the Registrar fR/367/THEBl 

^fssssfisirffir 

Esr-sra 

January 1986. >91491 1 Hll 


City of Birmingh am 
Polytechnic 

An >•(111111 '■|i|iurniiiiiii.,i 

Plover 

1 ‘■•■nlM ■>! 

-'-w.a-rL-j: 

" KS ur * i,{A wr 
IffchtiAirt 1/ 
AWSIH:1ATBS 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 
Avery Hill Collage 

Faculty or Tecluialony 

RESEARCH POSTS 

1. 1‘hvslcal iiinilnlllnn uuil 
computer simulation or non- 
suspension modes or gos-sollii 
liow hi pipelines, funded hy 
SERC I'nrllL-ulHtn Tnclnuiltiuv 
PriJiiramnin, 

2. Niimerli-al iiindrlHnn ul 
'll ulrcrnft. rinulcil by 

SERC In cnllahuriitlnn with 
the Civil Aviuiiiiii Aiiiiinrity. 

3. Ninnerlcnl 

two nliuso liiiuiiiiuiniia In 
nri-s. ruiulnd by NElii; |„ 

Snl'teS. W,,1, Uw Al ‘"* 

Ani.llciillon „r KiiiHv- 
I ,,, si - d systems In pmress 
analysis nnd coiilrul. rum led 
DrAiigtowy AIiiiiiIiiIii,,! M(.| U | 

u-lrh^n i,r " UHSIJI Intllll 

fill!! “TLumre tor Numerical 
Mr do, "V.» nnd Frue nss Aiiulv- 
?*?■ "hi I* * Hi® first is cii. 
SSr*«"J ' vl, h Hu* Fiunlly's 
wVi!nr.«' S || l iM l> u "“It 

fchle. ' Will IS.. 

f U 1 1 1 Hi III f * ■«« |(I|* IihsIm I a l 
miff -ifiniilil ! Ill VI- % \ |||| 1 1 
-•IIIIVI.I.-III i ' a 1,1 

c.„5fdiU !, vif TTu\ 

fiH" “ brond- bused kn.m" 
L° d - n -°. ? r 5°[" P“« Inu and win bo 
?KdI " d l ° r ° H, * tnr fur a 

per 'ann'um. 8alary '» £8.028 
“nnulrles mny bn 

Pit 

Cst. 244 1 on 01 834 3030. 

SsspsST-nrSR 

b^roturneu by | 4 

Polyiw link Is mi 
Mj , a^npp U p, u ,, 1 R , , s „ , ull , ^“ 



Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority, 


SOUTH WEST LONDON COLLEGE 

Vice-Principal I 
(Resources) 

Applications nre Invited from oxjjeruineinl mxl imamn* I 
educationalists with n backdown I in ttm tu>iii 0 i I 

3indu d st^ ,n0SS EducMlw IUM| *"***Hlo ol J 

Candidates _ should bo graduates muinr ixote** I 
qualified with the nocnssniy leadership «|iialitioa SSSL\ 
oducaHonnl oxporionce at a senior lovuf rito 

ras" 0 "! !?‘ 1,n of ,h ‘‘ pri, «‘ , l»il anti two Vico-PnrSS 
linne hni Urei .JJ 11 ? hlyh lovot °* 'nlorclunqcnblity ot- 

^ iS SSSen,,nl - ExpcrwofiSS 

management and admin support woultf be an advantage™ 

fSSSESS 19 7 1:21,628 ° nc,ud,n9 C1 > 038 

De2embeM9a^ ar !rnm r n ° f i ap K a!l0n burnable by 27th 
85 -i om Depu, y Admin Olficer. South West 
don College, Tooting Broadway. London SW170TQ. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

— (707H| 


liiii-m 


University of 

Edinburgh 


Miillieiiuilh'h 


research 

ASN( »( JJA'I'K 


■ Vli % « a n |i| | a ., . a | | 
b'Vaill lilul'i' - | I |,J, 111 . ' H '• !'*•• 

«“ ".■I'l.ll,,- 

•'inri.ViM |' a ',Va ill! Mi-. 

hmrr *7 Art “ u, | l .'> I ' ,, 1 I V UI »*' 

SSSifPi mS " inEfifuL 1 :. 

MVoiiwiHi. nwiifUmilima ami 
and np plica. 

SlKill'^ESKwi.® ?r 

(III?. ^47 lhU™T*l 

nJ&F, xl - ai ^ 7 s! a, ' aB6 

HIS 




•14 |M 11.411,1,. . . 

• I,,," 1 ' 


•»• • i i.i „y; 

■ • • f ll* 

1 I *14 41 i, | 

"“•• I 1 4 In 


■ iSigis 

mint or mmulrf,!! 1 tlvnn- 

s v: ■ t. .v.', 

i-'Vlv.,;: 1 : vvi.^ ' '• "7! .t 

“■"ihb , \!,\ “si 1 - 



T!‘rr- *& 


University 0 f 
Liverpool 

Dapurtmant of GooHrap h y 

m- A WoV onB nr ® Invited Tor 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

. e*s£*SS*a: 

sswa'S^gaiaBKHi 

jgsj Sn* 1 £6 ■BOO*'?' iTr'saf! 11,0 

annum Hinder ravfJwi pt,r 

^^nBm C Ba U Sf"ih?SS l r 0, t wllh 
■hould b« racelvMi MLW rB « a 

<31660 ■ r— 4 HV/aSS/THBS. 

K19 


The Uni versify of 
Leeds 

DopurUnent ofCenniicB 

^/^bove^J^^^'nvned r*. 

mjehanigm of hS2iS, on * h ' , 

April 

tWQ ynur*. • * Par <od or U p 

bj fiisr. ma «ha ronDe 

Vlow) on <u„d OP r° 

Raaoarch and a.., H ®“no far 

"wording t5 

t[ ° n » "no «*P«r? 8 °n ce q,,al,r ^“- 

m a J b ° cj 11 Dr A l,q n I1 r !i? m »y ba 

(0533) 43 1 751 . = 

:%g£ms&g . 

’ • * • H1.3 1 


■ The University 

0 of Leeds 

1 P0 E§5 adu ate 
S .RESEARCH 

S CH 0lffl 8 P0R 

■ STODENtI 

from P BrQduatBs of l ?tH ,nv,led 
veraltlaa nn™.?/ °thor unl- 
yoarBofa OB ^™nx undar 30 
£lv« ■tudemahlpif rX * tha " 

tunable ln”Sy dl5» 0r . M P»«Hl 
I® Bchfevo ■ huE fl *RPoctod 

p. lv .o £ V„“.7‘3rm,;:;: 

^..r& jagai -jSh. -is: 

'.mV-"” 

nJSSSI'Snrt 

on "“"I con t Nbu t Ion r «7 W" an 
to ba crwdii-rt of £I,3H0 

ocadeiii icr^‘ Wards the 
Oon. Award, wm h tt r8 ® l «r*- 

P<Mtorad UBta n O"raradufetaa or 

Fas?™"' 

"SliS™"™ 0 '” ii aofh'ftg 

02 & 5 £yste. 

£Sa 9 jt. 
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R»A.S;,Vc l . n ; WnmfnY » 

SSai^'-SSiBr^ysB 

HIS 

University of 
Exeter 

D '” r,m *s:, 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

Unka n bofc n T i’« ^ork'.ovb,^ 

L°U U 'C«* 

SSasf as 

unlvaralty or nre tho 

tar CollnnH a ? tor *nd Ex«- 

operate out S pl R? nt will 
owl'natina Body f .«“*■. w- 
»lpn Tr uat 1 ntrTJi .Rouble VI- 

■dmlnistratl v^bro!^«5!S ° havo 
"■"■Ponalb, Utlea wiTf®" 4 }"" I 

f0r on 

*h" .fr t, ng 

I Mil 


Salford College 
ofTechnology 

DEVELOPMENT 
POST IN 

CONSTRUCTION 

COMPUTING 

-^SEJSK'.’SaiYK’K 

'*!*«* I* 1 * tlx- I )i'|iiii'i i lie r 1 1 iii 
onstriii'tloi, iimi snrvi'\|i, H 

Anplii unis 1 1,, vf. „ 

1,1 HI uat It. n r.-.i.d '; 
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1 ln -« 1 * "III .Ill 
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Administration 


Librarians 

CAMBHIOGE UNIVEflSHY LIBRAE 

Assistant 

Under-Librarii 

[Oritfilil !,id Other Unjiijii Dipsit 
Applications imiial fi 
gnnil hoiiiiiiis graduate 
( hinfsc. Research am 

LI >i.m ijuiilitiLMiions i 
desirable, lixpcncncc in 
academic libi.n v would 

£127W6. 

Fiirthcr purlin] Inn, fmm 

I imtT.siij i.Hiiiirjnii, Sa 

; ,,rv *« '*»■ Appiiiiuni* 
[ "'HiiiiUic r« r the Uiilicrj 
.“"■'r.'- University Uhr.i 
»IM Ituuit ( 'uinliritlgv, t 

7 | I>M '. , h I H,,n,n ■PpHculh 
I ^“ W -cm within (hr 

,,ll? rtl,le €«T li 
sdvcrtbynicm. jM0 


Pub'icReiations 

Th Officer 

Un(v Qrs °^Q®®^ n ^^ and Pnncp^ 0/ 

abova appoJnimenl 9 ,rTI 'nvrtos applies I mi 5 

P ° Sl Wl " p,a 7 an essential 
nvoMng lhe relation^ £5 
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Km onSl Kno "ledg 0 of heljL^ . w,tfe ®*Penence of 

Put not essential. a me Un ‘versity world is desirable 
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Overseas 




nin General Vacancies 


Technology, Enschede, the Netherlands for ! 




Senior U ni^^ ^ 


Dulles: 

~ I^„ du , 1,e3 w, ‘ l “ nsjsl 01 guidance o( and pame- 
l ?, reSBflrCh proJacts concerning microme- 
chanlca! iransducers i.a. sensors and actuators 
,n s,l,c,um using IC technology. The 
group that is al proseni working on Ihrs suhloci 

ma daveiopiiieni al force, pressuio. lemparaiuie 

filler sans0fs 88 *»•( as mioopumps and 
resonators 

Parliclpallon in luilion wiihm the group by 
assisting studenls and graduates ami conlnbuling 
tocuisory education u 

PartKipai.on in administration and management 
01 the group. 


Requirements: 

The candidate should have experience in scientific 
r .^ e ®2 :h and be 5 apable ol systematically carrying >l 
rhi.ir, r0Se f rch P rob!en, s have an mlerdpsc.pt, nary 
in whl,:h mechanics and electronics play an 
mppor nnt p.-,,, T t,o atxWy t 0 use a computer for 

2S??i?i s ' fln and ' ln,Lilallon >s ("I'fln tor giar.ie.j Tho 
ecturer is expouiod to bo.ihlo to find thought levctof 
06 J Wd °r. innteriai scientists nnd 
lechnotoglals on the one hand and electronic 
engineers and IC designers on tho other 
Further it ,5 expected that tho applicant possesses 
sufficient didactic qualifications to enable hinvhorto 
teach nt tho required standard. 

A sultabtu person would be an university graduate 
who has written a Ph. D. thesis or one who has similar 
research qualifications. However those who have a 
different background but have developed an 
equivalent capability wilt also be considered. Appli- 
cants aro nor tequrred to have any knowledge ol the 


Twente University 
ot technology ary 
Social Science 


cannlit^t 9 f? ®'' h0,J9h a succ «sfui applicant who 
"? ,jW tiQ ^'Peeled to acquire a 

The group: 

At present Ihore are 35 persons employed in tho 
group Transducers and Materials Science. 20 aro 
regular staff members and 1 5 arc or, n temporary 

Thore 0 irfi h i h & Com,ac,T,,,fl 3 n mduUnaHIrm 
There aro -l research projotls peir»endicular 

magnetic .ccoid-ny, m*gnr-bc. trans-iucers. optical 

ir r V r B9 ^ S ’ ;ni ?' S and ,h,} P r «Wusly meniionnd 
micrumochanicnt tiansducaia Tin? n r0lJ p r.mjon- 
voms m its protects to adapt the whole range of 
material science research to tho design ol devices as 
system components The group is part pf ihe 
combined .esea-ch units Sensors ond Actuates 
f mr a Rese,1,ch They have at their disposal 
a modem equipped technatogicai labor alary rinin 
, nC "°? y ' Photo! "hogiaphy. m,cromachm,nfl 

SSS3ST 8 " , " hs ' ’"“'“"r “»"» 

Condition b: 

The appojriimem will be as senior unlvoisily lecturer 
Tho monthly solary is dependent on suitability and Is 
between £ 1468.41 andC 1913.07 por month 
Admission 10 ihe pension kind takes place on 
commoncomont of Bmpfoyment. 

The Twente University aims ot a woll-baianced 
h^ 1 :™ ma h '"presentation for .Is personnel. In this 
connection II Is emphasized that women who 
consider themselves suitable for this vacancy aro 
explicitly invited to apply for the position. 

Information: 

Prtf Dr J.H.J. Fiultman. tel. 01031-53892714 □> 
<pnvalB > Dr Th J.A Popme 
isl. 01031-53892747 or 01031 -53333B93 (prlvaie). 

Written appitcaiions accompanied by a curriculum 
^ Wllh a lisl °* pwWteallons should be 

submitted within 2 weeks after publication ol this 

1° lhe manager of Ihe Departmenl of 
Efeclronlcs. University for Technology. Twente 

2 l 7 - 7S00 AE Enschede, the Nelheriands. 
PMiti^i numbS ' Z57a ’ B5/B77 0' >he vacant 


ASSISTANT 

PRODUCERS 

Open University 
Production Centre 


( 3(313 

We arean equal 
opportunities employer 


w Cf? dldat . es ' whomusthavaagood 
n a relBvanl subjeef, are required lor 
MnI?J 0Wl r 9 a i e ? s: Science (Geology. Biology} 
T^Sfi^ ICay, ^ rnaHon Technology, ' 

Fafl'neerino, EducaUonaJ 
Studies (Teacher Education). Atleaattwo 
JJJ!? 1 ?? s, ' u / li lvora,t y experience and the 
ability t° work on a wide range ol subject 
“ '^antia, Candidates will be 

gfflaMattsar* 

saSESSP” 

£Ssasa. 

? 5 : of 5 SSw 1 London * W1 A 1AA 


Overseas continued 


All advertisements 
are subject to (he 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


AUSTRALIA - - 

ThrF&^^?^ 
^aeesrHla. s.ft^ 

/s seeking a new 

DEAN 

(Re-advertised) 

RMIT Is the largest mulii-purpose post-secondary Institution 
JJ!_ Au^rella with a staff of 3500 and an enrolment of 
27 000 students. The Institute Is organised Into two 
colleges, a Technical College and an Advanced College 
Tertiary education is offered by the Advanced College 
merit tS 8 X FaculMes and a Graduate School of Manage- 

Following completion of hfs contract, the present Dean Is 
returning to the USA and the Faculty of humanities and 
social Sciences Is now seeking a person to lead Its future 
development. 

ISWsM 

Ful "" me s,uflen,B 

Applicants should have a higher degree and an established 

reputation inadladpllne or professlonatarea represented 

within the Faculty, have had extensive academic and 
professional experience and significant experience of 
m “yjpacWng. including some at a senior level, which 
will enable him or her to provide academic and professional 
leadership to the Faculty. 

Applicants should be able lo demonstrate and articulate* 
commitment to the role of a Faculty of Humanllles and 
Social Solences In an Institute of Technology, especially 
In the context of RMITa goals and directions and the 
Faculty's corporate plan and Its strategic conception 
around the area of communication and information 
In addition, preferred applicants will have clearly demon- 
strated leadership ability and will be able to demonstrate 
successful administrative responsibility for a group of 
significant size. He or she will be able todeal with a diverse 
range of disciplines and vocational areas and will be able 
to demofiatratB a capacity to contribute to the development 
of the Faculty^ research strategy. Effective personal 
Interaction and public presentation skills will ba necessa 


and within a consensus regarding the basic goals of the 
Faculty. 

^ f uc £SBsful applicant will be offered a tenured position 
within the Institute as Head of School III and a term 
appointment as Dean at Head of School I for a period of 
five years with the possibility of further term appointments 
Current Annual Salary: (HOSI) A$67,036 p.a. 

(HOSIH) AS63.130 p.a. 

For further Information contact: Dr David Beanland, 
Associate Director on (613) 660 2002. Applications close 
7 February 1 986. 

A position description should be obtained from Personnel 
^7i Ce !, by P h ° nln 0 (613) B60 2337 or telex AA38408 
and quoting Reference 140/01/A; written appllcallonB to 
Senior Appointments Officer. 



HJI | V 1 Royai Melbourne Institute 
|Y| | I of Technology Limited 

GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne, Vic. 3001. 


— — — MV I 

Sloan School 
of Management 

The Behavioral and Policy Sciences Area of MIT's 
Sloan School of Management Is seeking to recruit 
new faculty in the broadly defined area of human 
resource management. 

Candidates for this position should have received 
their degrees in one of the behavioral science disci- 
plines or In a related area of economics or Industrial 
relations no later than September 1, 1 986. Appoint- 
ments are usually at the Assistant Professor level 
but candidates with exceptionally strong research 
achievements and qualifications might be considered 
for appointment at higher levels. 

Candidates should be prepared to teach graduate 
and undergraduate students and conduct high quality 
research In one or more of the following topic areas: 
human resource management theory ana practice, 
public policies regulating employment practices, 
internal labor markets, technology and w 


zation, International and comparative human resource 
management policies and practices. 

MIT is an equal opportunity employer and the search 
committees are especially Interested In Identifying 
qualified females and members of minority groups 
for this position. 

Interested persons ore encouraged to send a 
vita, the names of three references, and copies of 
completed papers to Professor Thomas L Koohon. 


PLEASE MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying to advertisements 


RMIT 

AUSTRALIA 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL AND MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Academic Poslflons (Tenured or Limited Term) 



Additionnl academic siuharj^bgriiwi id t0hii]o.,A,vvv4itn»niu-i> 

level in some of the above areas. In particular the following senior posliloiu 
arc available: 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ENGINEERING 
MECHANICS Ref, 114/05/ A 

To lake a leading part In Ihe further development of the Department’s 
activities in engineering mechanics Including undergraduate leaching and 
research In selcctod aspects of statics, dynamics, experimental techniques, 
engineering computations, computational geometry and geometric modell- 
ing. Willingness to develop personal skills and courses in Computer Aided 
Design is required. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN MECHANICAL AND 
MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

^ , , Ref. 114/19/A 

To take a leading role in the further development of the Department's 
activities In Mechanical and Manufacturing Systems, with particular 
emphasis on the integration of design and manufacture. Expertise hi sev- 
eral manufacturing processes or CAD/CAM would be an aavanlHge. 

Both positions wUl be offend on a tenured or three-year limited term basis. 
Applicants should hare a good Aral degree and preferably a Uglier degree. 
Industrial, research and consulting experience fs necessary for appointment 
at senior lecturer level. 

Salary Rangea: AS27433 - *35,777 (Lecturer) 

A $36, 541 - $42,588 (Senior Lecturer] 

Applications doses 24 January 1986. 

Other academic position! are Un available and Interested persons should 
contact Ihe Head of Department. 

Position Descriptions should be obtained from Personnel Services by phon- 
ing 61 3 660 2337 or feleii AA36446, quoting appropriate reference) written 
appllcatloni to Senior Appointments Officer: 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OFTECHNOLOGY LIMITED 
GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 3001, 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE, FLORENCE, 

Department of Political and Social Sciences, 
invites applications for two professorial posts 
(one at the higher and one at the intermediate 
level of the salary scale) in the field of 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ENQUIRY 

Appointments are for three years renewable, 
starting 

1 September 1986 or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Further information available from - 
The Academic Service 
European University Institute, 

1-50016 S. Domenico dl Ftesole (FI), 

Italy. 

Deadline for applications; 

, ,"3 February 1986. 




